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1 953,  the  buying  of  readers  attracted  to  the 
Tribune  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising — 
far  more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  similar 
period  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

The  families  who  read  the  Tribune  are  your 
best — and  basic — Chicago  prospects.  A  Trib¬ 
une  representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build  a  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand  among  the  families 
who  read  the  Tribune  that  will  increase  your 
sales  and  give  you  a  stronger  market  position. 
Why  not  ask  him  to  call  now  while  the  matter 
is  fresh  in  your  mind? 


MORE  Retailers  will  stock  your  brand  and  push 
it  more  in  their  own  promotion  when  you  build 
your  advertising  plan  around  the  newspaper. 
It  is  the  medium  in  which,  more  than  any  other, 
they  place  their  own  advertising.  It  is  the  one 
from  which  their  customers  do  practically  all 
their  buying. 

Reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  more  fam¬ 
ilies  than  read  any  other  Chicago  newspaper, 
the  Tribune  has  the  greatest  coverage  of  the 
multibillion  dollar  Chicago  market.  It  gets  buy¬ 
ing  action  unequolled  by  any  other  medium. 
During  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 


The  ineUil  that  thrives  on  punishment 

Steel  serves  you  belter  when  inan|:anese  is  added 

—  because  the  harder  it  works,  the  toujiher  it  gets 


Evf.u  watch  a  power  slmvel  bite  into  earth  and  rock? 
And  \vond('r  how  the  teeth  of  the  steel  hueket  ean  en¬ 
dure  sueh  punishment?  The  aina/in^  answer  is  that  the 
teeth  not  oidy  endure  such  treatment — they  actually 
get  harder  hccause  of  it! 

MANGANESE  HOLDS  THE  SECRET-The  story  hehind 
this  rcmarkahle  steel  is  the  unusual  metal  called  man¬ 
ganese.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  tons  of  manganese 
recpiired  each  year  hy  steel  and  other  metal-making 
industries  are  obtained  by  relining  huge  quantities  of 
ore  that  come  fr(»m  mines  in  widely  scattered  points 
across  the  face  of  the  glohe. 

ADDED  TO  STEEL- All  steel  contains  manganese.  A 
small  amount  •"cleanses”  molten  steel  and  removes 


impurities.  A  larger  amount  td  manganese  makes  the 
steel  ttmgher  and  stronger. 

FROM  ORE  TO  ALLOY— Transforming  raw  ores  into 
a  variety  of  manganese  alloys  h»r  the  metal-producing 
industries  is  one  of  the  many  important  ji>bs  of  the 
people  of  Union  Carbide. 

FREE:  Uani  how  Au.OY.S.  CtHHOVS.  G  ISKS,  CueMI(:aI.S,  ami 
Pi.  ISTK  S  improve  many  tlungs  that  you  use,  .isli  for  the  1951 
edition  of  "Products  and  Processes"  booklet  C. 

IMov  (Lxubide 

A  XD  C- 1 R  n  ox  C  OR  FOR  A  TION 

30  CAST  t2M)  STKKKT  [TT^  N  K  VI  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Cunudu:  UNION  CARBIDE  CANADA  LIMITED 


- -  lice's  Trade-marked  Products  include  - - — 

EI.ECTROMKT  AIIdvs  an<l  Metals  Nation  \l.  Carlions  XUIKSON  Flectrodes  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 

II WNES  StEI.I.ITK  Alloys  PYROFAXdas  I’RES l  -O-I.ITE  Acetx  leiie  I’RES  IONE  Viitl-Free/e  DVNEI.  Textile  l  ihers 

I'mon  Cailil.le  Kverf  adv  Flashlights  aiul  Batteries  BaKEI.ITE,  VlNVEII  E,  anil  Kri  nE  Plastics  1,INDE  Oxysen 
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Boston  Globe ‘Detroit  Free  Press 
Los  Angeles  Mirror -New  Orleans  States ‘Hartford  Times 
Richmond  News-Leader ‘Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Charleston  Post ‘New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Grand  Rapids  Herald ‘Houston  Chronicle 
Oakland  Tribune ‘Amarillo  Globe-News 
Cincinnati  Enquirer ‘Nashville  Tennessean 
San  Diego  Tribune ‘Dayton  News 
i  Tulsa  World ‘Louisville  Times 

n  Erie  Times ‘San  Antonio  Express 

M  Spokane  Chronicle ‘Allentown  CalL 

Chronicle ‘St.  Petersburg  Times 
L  B  Indianapolis  News  ‘  Atlanta 

Journal ‘Providence  Journal 


THE  DEOUCTIOM  IS  ELEMENTARY: 


Sherlock  Holmes’  debut  as  a  detective  strip  in  100 
newspapers  this  week  has  the  imprint  of  triumph 


Those  exacting  Sherlockians,  the  Baker  Street 
Irregulars,  have  already  acclaimed  the  new 
“Sherlock  Holmes”  with  an  “enthusiastic  en¬ 
dorsement.”  Today,  in  papers  everywhere,  the 
greatest  detective  in  the  world  is  also  captivating 
a  vast  new  audience. 

The  brisk,  imaginative  script  and  brilliant  art 
work  bear  down  heavily  on  action,  pace  and 
atmosphere.  Edith  Meiser  and  Frank  Giacoia 
have  done  justice  to  the  fabulous  spellbinder  and 
once  again  prove  that  the  barking  hound  and 
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the  isolated  footprint  are  the  thrills  that 
entrance  even  the  most  obstinate  heart. 

RESERVE  RIGHTS  TODAY  ' 

TO  THE  SECOND  EPISODE  OF 

SHSRIOCK  HOLMSS 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
STARTING  MONDAY,  APRIL  19 


New  York  36,  N.Y. 
PEnnsylvania  6-4000 


(,A  dtr  rtucmttit ) 


From  where  I  sit 
jSy  Joe  Marsh 


Handy  and  Easy  ^^Sign  Up“ 


Last  month’s  safety  drive  was  a  big 
success — almost.  About  everyone  in 
town  helped.  The  schools  ran  movies 
on  safe  driving,  Rotary  put  up  posters, 
and  Handy  and  Easy  Peters  went  out 
on  their  own. 

The  boys  put  up  a  big  sign  by  the 
side  of  the  highway.  It  said,  ''Slow 
down  the  life  you  save  may  be  your 
own."  It  was  a  good  idea  after  the 
police  moved  the  sign  back  twelve  feet. 

In  their  enthusiasm  Handy  and  Easy 
put  it  too  close  to  the  road — in  fact, 
right  on  the  sharpest  curve  on  the 
highway.  They  made  driving  unsafe  by 
cutting  off  the  view  around  the  curve. 

From  where  I  sit,  lots  of  people  — 
even  though  they  mean  well  -suffer 
from  shortsightedness  now  and  again. 
For  instance,  some  can  never  see  any 
further  than  their  own  personal  pref¬ 
erences.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
object  to  my  choice  of  a  glass  of  beer 
with  supper.  Shouldn't  we  always  take 
the  "long  view".  .  .  and  have  respect 
for  our  neighbors'  rights? 
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2  Classes  of  PR  Men  dentally,  the  same  E&P  issue  also 

To  THE  Editor:  You  certainly  reported  that  a  former  AP  editor, 
did  a  nice  job  of  reporting  my  talk  U.P.  bureau  manager,  a  sports 
in  Chicago,  in  your  Feb.  20  “Shop  editor  and  a  reporter  had  just 
Talk  At  Thirty.”  You  summed  up  entered  the  PR  field.)  I  also  b«- 
the  situation  pretty  well,  and  I’ll  lieve  that  the  confidence  that  the 
buy  your  “press  termites”  sugges-  editor-reporter  has  for  today’s  PR 
tion.  specialist  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point,  Mr.  Sims  was  reported  as  $ay- 
which  I  should  have  tried  to  make  ing  that  for  “every  qualified  PR 
in  my  talk.  There  are  two  classi-  expert  working  with  the  press, 
fications  of  public  relations  men:  there  are  20  who  seek  to  hood- 
one  as  they  look  at  themselves  wink  the  public  by  first  hood- 
and  as  their  employers  look  to  winking  the  press.”  I  do  not  be- 
them,  and  the  other  as  the  press  lieve  that,  upon  reflection,  anyone 
looks  at  the  men  on  the  basis  of  (Mr,  _Sims  included)  with  any 
their  deeds.  If  industry  (or  busi¬ 
ness  or  labor  or  government) 
hires  a  man  to  be  labeled  “public 
relations  director”  and  the  press 
finds  him  to  be  a  “termite,”  then 
so  far  as  public  relations  is  con¬ 
cerned  he  is  a  bad  PR  expert. 

Tis  all  a  matter  of  how  you 
look  at  the  situation,  and  I’m 
looking  at  it  from  the  PR  side  of 
the  fence  now. 

Anyway,  you  brought  up  a  good 
point,  and  I  wanted  to  let  you 
know  that  I  think  so. 


Dean  Sims 
Manager  of  Public  Relations 
National  Association  of 
Foremen,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


press-PR  knowledge  will  agree 
that  only  5%,  or  less,  of  today's 
PR  men  are  honest  with  the  press, 
while  approximately  95%  are 
earning  their  salaries  by  hood¬ 
winking  both  press  and  public. 

Mr.  Sims  should  be  reminded 
that  editors  are  over  21;  that  they 
are  concerned  every  day  with 
politics,  economics  Uhe  federal, 
state,  city  budgets  and  their  own 
paycheck),  sports,  crime,  war, 
communists  and  even  comks. 
The  nature  of  their  profession  it¬ 
self  makes  them  wise.  They  are 
not  an  easy  breed  to  hoodwink— 
by  politicians,  celebrities  nor  by 
public  relations  specialists. 

If  Mr.  Sims  had  said  in  his 
speech  that  there  are  a  few  incom¬ 
petent,  dishonest  and  unqualified 
PR  people,  I  would  have,  sadly, 


(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Professional  Specialists 

To  THE  Editor:  Because  of  my 
profoimd  respect  for  the  press,  agre^  with  that  part  of  his  state- 
journalism  and  public  relations,  I  rnent.  I  would  be  somewhat  con- 
was  disappointed  to  read  in  “Shop 
Talk  At  Thirty”  (Feb.  20)  the 
comments  by  public  relations  man 
Dean  Sims,  in  an  address  before  a 
management  group. 

My  own  analysis,  after  reading 
Mr.  Sims’  statements  for  the  third 
time,  is  that  his  speech  may  have 
“sounded  good”  but  he  has  un¬ 
justifiably  injured  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  sounded  an  emergency  t.'Os  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
alarm,  with  his  unsubstantiated 
“facts,”  to  editors  all  across  the 
country  to  beware  of  the  public 
relations  “menace.”  Mr,  Sims’ 
blast  may  psychologically,  but  un¬ 
necessarily,  send  the  Press  Corps 
to  their  battle  stations  against  the 
“hoodwinking”  PR  Battalions. 

Mr.  Sims  told  a  management 
conference  that  “unethical  quacks 
have  so  infiltrated  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession  that  the  press  is 
completely  justified  in  losing  con-  News-Press. 
fidence  in”  PR  people.  He  does 
not  identify  these  so-called  quacks, 
nor  any  of  their  tactics,  nor  how 
on  widespread  a  scale  they  “fool” 
the  press.  In  rebuttal,  I  suggest 
that  the  more  recent  “infiltrations” 
into  the  PR  field  have  come  from 
men  and  women  of  prestige,  skill 
and  editorial  know-how.  (Inci- 
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Headlines: 

Mary  Cole  to  Marry  Clinker.— 


Mrs.  Blank,  90  Years  Old,  After 
A  Fall. — Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  Herald. 

m 

Shimmy  Dancer  Suit  Dropped— 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald.. 

■ 

Sewer  Issue  To  Be  Aired  (i 
in  same  issue)  Jaycees  Will  Hew 
Gas  Talk.  —  Glendale  (Calif.) 


Mary  L.  Blank  Gets  A  Kick  Out 
of  Horses.  —  Columbus  ((Miio) 
Dispatch. 


China  Blood  Red,  U. 
Says. — Eugene  (Ore.) 
Guard. 


S.  Envo) 
Reg^P- 
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Thanks  for  the  nice  way  yon  took  our  first  piece  last  week.  Here's  the  second. 


in 


That  phantom  partner 
your  local  movie  theatre 


The  movie  theatres  in  your  town  are  prob¬ 
ably  among  the  mor^  than  14,000  theatres 
that  are  dues-paying  members  of  COMPO.* 

These  theatres  have  authorized  us  to  buy 
this  space  to  tell  you  why  repeal  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  20  percent  admission  tax  is  so  vital  to 
the  life  of  our  industry. 

To  appreciate  this  story  you  must  first  rea¬ 
lize  that  a  ticket  to  a  movie  theatre  has  a 
definite  price  ceiling.  This  ceiling  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  people  of  the  community  in 
which  the  theatre  operates.  They  accom¬ 
plish  this  without  exchanging  a  word.  They 
merely  stay  away  from  the  theatre  if  they 
think  the  price  is  too  high. 

When  postwar  inflation  began  to  send 
operating  costs  skyrocketing,  the  theatres 
felt  they  were  justified  in  raising  their 
prices.  They  discovered,  however,  that  most 
of  the  price  rise  possible  had  already  been 
siphoned  off  by  the  Federal  20  percent  ad- 
mii^sion  tax. 

This  Ls  why  the  national  average  price  of 
an  evening  admission  to  a  movie  theatre 
increased  only  about  11  percent,  as  against 
such  increases  in  the  same  period  as  rent 
32.9  percent,  clothing  25  percent,  food  41 
percent.  (We  know  of  no  commodity  so 


sensitive  to  even  a  penny  increase  in  price 
as  a  movie  ticket,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the 
price  of  a  daily  paper.  Yon  know'  what  in¬ 
flationary  pressures  forced  you  to  do'  with 
your  paper  price  and  line  rate.) 

With  operating  costs  soaring  and  gross 
income  held  in  a  vise  by  the  admission  tax, 
the  movie  theatre  was  in  a  big  squeeze; 
and  this  was  its  plight  when  it  was  called 
on  to  face  the  competition  of  tax-free,  ad¬ 
mission-free  television. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  inevitable :  From 
1946  to  1954  a  total  of  6,622  overtaxed 
theatres  closed  their  doors.  Thousands  of 
others  are  in  the  red.  Most  of  them  had 
enough  customers  to  stay  open  if  Uncle 
Sam  had  not  been  a  phantom  partner  skim¬ 
ming  off  one-fifth  of  their  income. 

They  have  only  two  reasons  for  hope.  The 
first  is  that  Congress  at  the  last  session 
overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill  eliminating 
the  admission  tax.  The  second  is  that  when 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  bill  he 
promised  to  recommend  relief  from  the  tax 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Your  local  movie  theatre  managers  ask 
only  that  you  and  your  newspaper  reflect 
the  same  understanding  of  their  problem 
that  has  activated  Congress. 


Questions,  anyone?  We'll  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

*  The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


'  (MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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A  four-year-old  child 
was  up  on  a  roof 


A  house  was 
on  fire 


A  plumber  was  needed 
in  a  hurry 


A  baby  was  about 
to  be  born 


Junt  a  few  of  the  emeryevrti  raVg  handled  recently  by  one  telephone  central  office. 


The  Spirit  of  Service 


Calls  like  these  are  familiar 
to  telephone  people  every¬ 
where.  We  know  them  well. 

W’hat  they  say  so  plainly  is 
that  our  work  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  life.  VV'e  are  in  the 
thick  of  it.  And  the  way  we 
act  matters. 

For  day  in  and  day  out,  min¬ 
ute  by  minute,  we  are  seiz  ing 
the  needs  of  the  people.  Our 
entire  business— everything 
about  it— exists  so  that  we  may 
render  sen  ice. 

Out  of  this  experience  comes 
a  certain  attitude  of  telephone 
men  and  women  that  is  one  of 
our  most  precious  assets.  It  is 
The  Spirit  of  Service. 


It  begins  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  shows  itself 
in  a  sort  of  combination  of 
knowing-how  and  wanting- 
to-do. 

W'e  know  that  without  it 
there  would  still  be  telephone 
ser\  ice  of  a  sort.  But  it  wouldn’t 
be  the  same.  And  we  wouldn’t 
be  the  same  people  either.  For 
the  spirit  that  brings  the  most 
to  the  job,  likewise  returns  the 
most  to  the  people  who  give  it. 

Much  has  been  done.  But 
telephone  men  and  women 
know  that  all  that  the  vears 
have  brought  is  but  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Our  opportunities  for 
Ser\’ice  open  wide  before  us. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
Local  to  serve  the  community.  Nationwide  to  sene  the  nation. 
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Newsmen-Poets 


Popular  misconception  of  Newsdom’s  realm  is  a  paintu! 

picture  of  complete  confusion  with  scoop-happy  reporters  wildly 
dashing  around  in  crime-solving  forays  and  editors  banging  on 
desks,  tiring  and  rehiring  like  mad  monarchs. 

This  false  movie-thriller  aura  causes  the  unthinking  to  bclievt 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  the  Detroit  editor-poet,  to  be  unique — a  phenom¬ 
enon  among  laborers  in  the  Fourth  Estate  vineyard. 

“But  look  at  the  jxrets  whose  W’orks  live  on  today  while  only  a 
few  recall  that  t.'.ey  were  editors,  reporters  or  feature  writers,"  V.  |. 
Porter  of  Minneapolis  reminds  the  Column.  Mr.  Porter  lists  some 
shining  samples: 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  whom  some  have  called  the  “high 
priest  of  literature,”  was  successive  editor  of  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturer,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  New  England  \Veel{ly  Review 
and  the  vigorously  anti-slavery  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

Frank  L.  Stanton  spent  his  working  days  with  the  .Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Joaquin  Millar,  lawyer-poet,  edited  a  pacifist  newspaper  at  one 
time  in  his  fabulous  career. 

Walt  W'^hitman  was  the  editor  of  the  Brool{lyn  Eagle. 

James  Larkin  Pearson,  poet  laureate  of  North  Carolina,  a  life¬ 
long  friend  of  the  Clipper,  is  a  Sunday  columnist  for  the  Greem- 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  edited  the  New  Yo;-^  Evening  Post. 
Eugene  Field  was  continuously  engaged  in  newspaper  work- 
reporter,  editor,  and  then  for  years  columnist  extraordinary  for  the 
Chicago  Record.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  most  popular 
newsman  of  his  day.  Yet  the  jyerennial  Little  Boy  Blue  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  headlines  of  Eugene  Deb’s  railroad  strikers  or  the 
stories  of  Ray  Stannard  Baker  rushing  back  from  his  march  with 
Coxey’s  .\rmy. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  spent  his  early  adult  years  in  the  news- 
pajrer  office,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  the  clackety-clack-clack  of  the  old 
presses  in  his  exquisitely  beautiful  poems  and  homespun  verses, 
it  was  while  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal  that  he 
l^egan  the  scries  of  verses  which  he  signed  The  Hoosier  Poet. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  went  to  work  for  the  San  Francisco 
press  when  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1880  to  marry  Fannie  Osborne. 

Stephen  Crane  sjient  all  of  his  short  business  life  as  a  reporter 
and  writer  of  news  sketches. 

.\t  one  time  in  their  careers,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Robeit 
Lee  Frost,  Edgar  .\llen  Poe  and  Carl  Sandberg  bent  their  efforts 
tow'ard  “putting  the  paper  to  bed.” 


/ 
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Dizzy  Diaiy 

— Read  with  relish  and  refreshment  the  newly  published  “The 
Great  Bohunkus”  (British  slang  for  Bohemian),  in  which  Lord 
Beaverbrook  and  30  newsmen  and  cartoonists  pay  warm  tribute  to 
the  late  and  learned  Ian  Mackay,  correspondent-columnist-cssayist 
for  the  London  News  Chronicle.  Also  “My  Northcliffe  Diary,”  by 
Tom  Clarke  (published  in  1931),  in  which  Viscount  Northcliffe’s 
journalistic  feats  are  recorded  by  one  of  his  chief  editors — a  volume 
lent  me  by  Frederick  Mordaunt  Hall,  Bell  Syndicate. 

— Dinner  companion  of  Clementine  Paddleford,  food  editor,  Thu 
WeeJ^  and  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  in  apartment  of  Conrad 
Frederick  Smith,  Eastern  manager.  Poultry  &  Egg  National  Board  L 
{e\-Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Nashville  Tennessean,  Gastonitjj^ 
(S.  C.)  Gazette).  Miss  Paddleford  related  how  she  crashed  a  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  the  'oelicf  it  was 
the  Pillsbury  $23,000  award  affair.  After  enjoying  dinner,  she  inno- 
!  cently  asked  when  the  award  was  to  be  made.  “What  award? 

askeci  her  hosts,  whose  identity  she  never  learned.  She  fled  to  the 
1  Grand  Ballroom  to  the  right  party  in  time  to  cover  the  story. 
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LOUISVILLE 


t  ®0Mitr-l0mrmal 


WTMJTV 


LAKE 

MICHIGAN 


owned  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


larrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

Nev:  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

1  television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  I  larrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusi\  e  television  representative  to  serve  their 
T\’  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the  • 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAA.M  and  WMTWI 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television.) 

IVAAM  Baltimore 

IFBEN-TV  Buffalo 
WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WDA F-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-  T V  Milwaukee 
If  M  T  fV  Mt.  IFashington 


who  gives  the  big 


in  making  advertising  decisions? 


Advertising  today  is  too  complex  and  too  expensive 
for  one  man  to  make  all  media  and  budget  decisions. 

That’s  why  so  many  experienced  media  promotion 
people  consistently  schedule  The  New  York  Times 
to  carry  their  advertising  messages. 

They  know  that  through  The  New  York  Times  they 
reach  and  influence  the  many  men  and  women  all 
over  the  country  concerned  with  media  decisions. 

The  New  York  Times  is  read  by  more  advertising 
agency  and  advertiser  executives  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  than  any  other  newspaper.  Survey  after  survey 
shows  the  wide  national  readership  and  acceptance 
of  The  New  York  Times  .  .  .  among  advertising 
agency  executives,  advertisers,  important  retailers, 
others  who  influence  advertising  decisions. 

For  example :  among  the  top  advertising  prospects 


in  Philadelphia  of  one  national  magazine,  52% 
read  The  New  York  Times  on  weekdays,  63%  on 
Sundays.  Again,  a  survey  of  421  Detroit  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  shows  that,  among  those  who  an¬ 
swered,  49%  read  The  New  York  Times  weekdays, 
58%  read  it  Sundays. 

It  is  significant  that  The  New  York  Times  carries 
more  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising— 31% 
more  in  1953  — than  any  other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

Make  sure  you  reach  the  men  and  women  who 
give  the  big  YES  in  advertising  —  in  New  York 
and  all  across  the  country.  Tell  them  your  story 
through  The  New  York  Times. 

Net»  %ovk 

•'ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

For  35  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Fact  Finders’  $3.75  Limit 


16th  Annual  Forum 

This  is  the  16th  annual  Editor 
&  Pubiisher  Forum  on  Public 


Awaits  Vote  by  Engravers 

Board  Says  Publishers'  Original 
Pre-Strike  Package  Is  Adequate 


Negotiating  committees  of 
New  York  City  publishers  and 
Photo-Engravers  Union  No.  1  met 
March  4  in  a  charged  atmosphere 
to  formalize  a  contract  based  on  a 
Fact  Finding  Board’s  recommend¬ 
ation  that  nothing  more  than  a 
S3.75  package  is  justifiable  at  this 
time. 

As  he  went  to  the  meeting  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York 
City.  Denis  M.  Burke,  president 
of  the  engravers’  local,  said  the 
newspaper  members  of  the  union 
were  not  only  disappointed  but 
resentful  and  he  would  not  fore¬ 
cast  their  action  on  the  contract 
proposal  which  will  be  put  to  a 
vote  Sunday  afternoon. 

Modification  Sought 

Under  the  stipulation  which 
ended  the  11 -day  strike  of  photo¬ 
engravers  last  December,  the  Fact 
Finding  Board  recommendations 
are  not  binding  on  either  party. 
Mr.  Burke  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  publishers  would  entertain  a 
union  plea  for  “some  modifica¬ 
tion”  of  the  report  on  the  basis 
of  the  dissenting  opinion  written 
by  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of,  l-a- 
bor. 


jority  and  dissenting  opinions  and 
talk  of  resuming  the  strike  was 
echoed  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  re¬ 
minded  that  the  walkout  of  other 
craft  unionists  and  guild  members 
which  closed  down  the  seven  ma¬ 
jor  newspapers  published  in  Man¬ 
hattan  was  “purely  individual  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Leaders  of  some  of  the  craft 
unions  pointed  out  that  the  strike¬ 
ending  stipulation  provided  that 
each  one  could  avail  itself  of  fact 
finding,  plus  the  $3.75  package  (re¬ 
troactive  to  Nov.  1 )  which  the 
publishers  had  offered  before  the 
strike  was  called  by  the  engrav¬ 
ers.  In  view  of  a  recent  arbitra¬ 
tion  award  of  $4.50  in  the  top 
(journeyman)  bracket  for  guild 
employes  of  the  New  York  Times. 
there  was  a  strong  likelihood  the 
machinists,  printers  and  pressmen 
would  invoke  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Burke’s  presentation  of  a 
contract  containing  only  the  $3.75 
package,  with  $3  for  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  50  cents  for  holidays  and 
25  cent  for  welfare,  was  scheduled 
for  a  meeting  of  the  newspaper 
section  of  his  union  following  a 
meeting  of  the  gravure  group 
which  will  vote  on  accepting  a  $4 
wage  boost.  The  commercial  en¬ 


gravers  recently  received  a  $3  gen¬ 
eral  wage  increase. 

General  Pattern  Out 

Mr.  Seward  rejected  completely 
the  union’s  case  for  intra-craft 
equality  and  at  the  same  time  he 
refused  to  consider  the  publishers’ 
position  that  any  settlement  must 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  across- 
the-board  pattern.  He  said  he 
could  not  accept  as  valid  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  engravers  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  greater  increase  than  the 
newspapers  could  safely  afford  to 
give  to  all  the  other  craft  unions. 

The  majority  nailed  down  the 
dispute  to  the  engravers  and  their 
justification  of  a  demand  for  a 
wage  increase  beyond  that  in  the 
package  and  for  a  reduction  in 
weekly  straight  time  hours.  Thus 
the  decision  would  apply  directly 
to  six  newspapers  which  are  par¬ 
ties  to  the  contract  with  Local  No. 
1.  The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  is  not  one  of  these  because 
it  has  its  work  done  in  a  shop 
covered  by  the  commercial  con¬ 
tract.  The  six  other  papers  employ 
approximately  17,000  persons. 

“We  can  find  no  standard  or 
criterion  which  —  soundly  and 
fairly  applied  to  the  facts  in  this 
case — will  lend  support  to  the 
union’s  claims,”  the  majority  con¬ 
cluded. 

“In  the  last  analysis,  the 
union’s  case  comes  down  to  one 


Relations,  designed  and  main¬ 
tained  to  encourage  the  use  of 
paid  newspaper  space  for  PR 
advertising.  gallery  of  special 
articles  begins  on  Page  9  and 
continues  on  Pages  30-46  of 
this  issue. 


single  contention — that  the  news¬ 
paper  photo-engravers  are  equi¬ 
tably  entitled  to  parity  with  their 
brothers  in  the  commercial  and 
gravure  plants.  As  we  find  that 
there  never  has  been  such  parity 
among  the  different  groups  of 
photo-engravers,  here  or  in  other 
cities — that  the  union  has  always 
bargained  separately  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  for  the  newspaper 
photo-engravers  and  has  always 
made  the  best  bargain  it  could  for 
each  group  without  regard  to  wage 
parity  between  the  groups — we 
cannot  accept  the  principle  of 
craftwide  parity  as  a  basis  for  our 
recommendation. 

“We  are  left  with  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  recommend  that  this 
dispute  be  settled  upon  the  basis 
of  the  publishers’  offer.” 

At  the  outset  of  negotiations 
last  Fall,  the  engravers  asked  a 
wage  increase  of  $15  a  week  and 
reduction  of  hours  from  3614  to 
32.  These  demands  were  modi¬ 
fied  during  arguments  before  the 
Fact  Finding  Board,  to  a  rate  and 
workweek  that  would  match  those 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Meany,  in  his  dissent,  in- 
( Continued  on  page  64) 
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Cannot  Decide  for  All  Craft  Unions 

PART  of  the  Fact-Finding  Board’s  report  made  by  Chairman 
Ralph  T.  Seward  and  endorsed  by  the  publishers’  representative, 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  follows: 


As  the  labor  member  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Meany  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  the  logic  of  the  majority’s 
reasoning  in  denying  the  union’s 
claim  for  some  pay  concession 
which  would  help  to  correct  the 
alleged  inequity  in  the  scales  of 
newspaper  engravers  and  those  of 
the  commercial  and  gravure  shops. 

Chairman  Ralph  T.  Seward, 
Washington  attorney  and  profes¬ 
sional  arbiter,  disallowed  the  main 
contentions  of  both  the  union, and 
the  publishers  and  narrowed  the 
issue  to  the  single  one  involving 
the  300  photo-engravers  employed 
by  newspapers. 

Strike  Talk 

The  publishers’  representative 
on  the  Board,  Richard  W.  Slocum. 
geiKral  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  signed  the  re¬ 
port  with  Mr.  Seward. 

An  air  of  “crisis”  arose  after 
union  members  analyzed  the  ma- 


THE  MAJORITY  REPORT: 


We  are  confronted  with  two 
issues:  (1)  whether  or  not  the 
hours  of  the  photo-engravers  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  newspapers  should 
be  reduced,  and  (2)  whether  or 
not  the  minimum  wage  scale  of 
these  photo-engravers  should  be 
increased  beyond  the  $3.00  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Publishers  as  part  of 
the  $3.75  package.  We  gather 
from  the  stipulation  that  we  are 
expected  to  “find  the  facts”  bear¬ 
ing  on  these  two  issues  and— on 
the  basis  of  these  facts  —  make 
recommendations  to  the  parties. 


This  is  all  well  and  good  but  it 
leaves  out  the  most  important  part 
of  our  job.  There  is  no  way  that 
one  “fact”  or  many  “facts”  stand¬ 
ing  alone— can  lead  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  This  is  no  easy  me¬ 
chanical  process  into  which  “facts” 
are  introduced  at  one  end  and  the 
one  “correct”  answer  automatic¬ 
ally  pops  up  at  the  other.  “Facts” 
gain  significance,  in  a  proceeding 
of  this  kind,  only  when  decisions 
have  been  made  on  matters  of 
principle — only  when  it  has  been 
determined  what  standards  or  cri¬ 


teria  are  to  be  accepted  by  this 
Board  as  controlling. 

Dispute  of  Principles 
The  present  dispute — like  most 
wage  disputes — is  not  a  dispute 
over  “facts”  and  cannot  be  settled 
merely  by  “finding  the  facts”  and 
setting  them  forth.  It  is  a  dispute 
over  standards  and  principles — a 
dispute,  in  other  words,  over  the 
question  of  which  of  the  many 
“facts”  which  have  been  placed  in 
evidence  should  be  considered  as 
relevant  and  determinative. 

Union’s  Contention 
The  Union’s  main  contention  is 
that  the  hours  and  minimum  wage 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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THE  DISSENTING  OPINION 


Pattern  for  Industry  Bargaining 


DISSENTING  opinion  by  George  Meany,  the  union  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Fact  Finding  Board,  follows,  in  part: 

For  THE  LAST  35  consecutive 

years  the  col  ect.ve  bargaining  re-  ml^bers-^mployed  by 

lationship  between  the  New  York  newspaper  publishers  of  New 

Photo-Engravers  Ixxal  Union  No  Cdy  _have  traditionally 

1  and  the  newspaper  ^blishers  of  photo- 

New  York  City  has  been  charac-  engraving  field  in  New  York  .  .  . 


terized  by  uninterrupted  harmony. 


But  beginning  in  1950  and  con- 


But  this  year-f^  the  first  time  ^ 

in  this  long  period  of  years-the  ^^^lished  relationship  was  corn- 
normal  processes  of  collective  bar-  reversed;  since  1950  the 

gaming  broke  down  and  a  strike  newspaper  photo-engrav- 


resulted. 

The  conclusion  should  there¬ 
fore  be  self-evident  that  the  pres- 


ers  has  trailed  behind  the  wages 
paid  in  commercial  shops  and 
gravure  houses.  Furthermore,  this 


ent  dispute  did  not  arise  simply 
trom  differences  of  fact;  rather. 


In  the  face  of  this  crystal  clear 


what  IS  a  IS  ue  I  a  princ^le  so  ^nion  sought  each 

tundamen  al  that  the  members  of  re-introduce  equity  into 

the  Local  Union-whose  record  collective  bargaining  rela- 

of  responsibility  IS  beyond  ques-  nLspaper  em- 

tion-voted  to  strike  rather  than  ^ 

suffer  from  injustice  and  indig- 

■  But  this  year,  their  patience  under- 

In  the  majority  Report  lip  senr-  standably  came  to  an  end;  they 
ice  is  paid  to  the  matter  of  prin-  decided  that  their  35-year  record 
ciple,  but  little  more.  For  this  of  amicable  relationship  with 
reason — as  well  as  the  selection  thdr  employers  could  no  longer 
and  interpretation  of  “facts  ’  —  I  he  a  bar  to  their  efforts  to  restore 
am  obliged  to  register  my  most  (he  principle  of  equity  into  their 


vigorous  dissent  against  the  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board. 

Why  I'nion  Struck 

Why  did  the  Union  strike? 


collective  bargaining. 

To  reestablish  their  historical 
position  as  wage  leaders  in  the 
photo-engraving  field,  the  Union 
made  an  initial  demand  for  an  in¬ 


The  Union  struck  because  its  crease  of  $1.5.00  per  week  in  wages 
members  were  galled  by  the  con-  and  an  initial  demand  for  a  re- 
tinuing  refusal  of  the  employers  duction  of  hours  from  the  present 
to  eliminate  a  wage  inequity  which  ^  hours  per  week  to  32  hours 
had  not  only  existed  for  several  Pei"  week.  But  before  the  Fact 
years  but  which  was  steadily  be-  Finding  Board  both  demands  were 
coming  worse.  The  men  did  not  modified  substantially.  The  de¬ 
strike  for  solely  dollars-and-cents-  mand  for  hours  reduction  was  re- 
per-week  wage  increases;  they  duced  to  a  35  hour  week.  The 
struck  because  they  believed  a  demand  for  a  wage  increase  was 
principle  of  wage  equity  had  been  reduced  as  follows: 
violated.  They  refused  to  suffer  “The  very  minimum  improve- 
the  consequent  injustice  without  ment  to  which  the  newspaper 
protest — even  at  the  price  of  in-  photo-engravers  are  entitled  would 
terrupting  a  35-year  record  of  be  to  match  the  wage  rates  and 
peaceful  and  successful  collective  workweek  currently  prevailing 
bargaining.  amojng  commercial  and  gravure 

"  employers.” 

The  Union  was  not  attempting 

.Advertising  News.'. . .  T . 15-26  substitute  equalization  of  photo- 

rurtnnnc  M  ^ngravcrs  wages  for  its  original 


bargaining.  amojng  commercial  and  gravure 

"  employers.” 

The  Union  was  not  attempting 

.Advertising  News.'. . .  T . 15-26  substitute  equalization  of  photo- 

r-jrtnnnc  IX  eugravcrs  wages  for  its  original 

rimiintion .  Vv  demand  for  the  elimination  of  a 

Classified  Clinic  . . .  28  inequity,  but  in  the  best  tra- 

F.dilorial  48  d't'ons  of  collective  bargaining  it 

.lournalisni  Education !!...!!!  58  was  attempting  to  find  a  practical 

Letters .  2  first  step  toward  an  equitable  so- 

.Newspaper  Law .  55  lution  of  a  basic  problem  of  in- 

Obituary  .  71  justice.  The  principle  of  equitable 

Personals .  49  wages  had  not  been  replaced  by  a 

Photography  .  62  demand  for  wage  equalization. 

Promotion  . . .  56  The  position  of  the  employers 

Public  Relations . 30-46  before  the  Fact  Finding  Board  was 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column .  4  very  simple:  they  completely  ig- 

R^ound  Their  Beats .  11  nored  the  entire  question  of  any 

Shop  Talk .  76  ^-age  inequity. 

yn  icates .  p4  Their  entire  case  before  the 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pith-  ®r>ard  centered  on  the  proposition 


lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  ‘hat  the  newspapers  of  New  York 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  rrol  have  the  ability  to 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  greater  wage  increase  than 


and  date  of  issue. 


the  package  offer  of  $3.00  in 
wages  and  75  cents  in  other 


changes.  This  position  is  farcical 
when  related  to  the  demands  of 
the  308  members  of  the  Union 
who  are  employes  of  the  seven 
great  metropolitan  newspapers  of 
the  world’s  largest  city,  and  who 
are  a  party  to  this  case.  Indeed, 
the  employers  acknowledged  this 
fact  by  emphasizing  that  they  were 
not  discussing  the  cast  of  a  wage 
increase  for  their  employes’  party 
to  this  case:  rather  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  assumed  effects  on 
their  wage  bill  if  all  of  their  other 
employes  automatically  received 
the  increases  sought  by  fhe  photo¬ 
engravers. 

That  the  Photo-Engravers’  Lo¬ 
cal  Union  had  the  right  to  bargain 
as  a  craft  union  for  its  members 
exclusively;  that  the  other  unions 
possessed  the  same  right;  these 
were  facts  which  the  Employers 
chose  to  ignore  completely.  They 
had  found  a  “pattern”  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  to  their  liking,  and  they 
were  going  to  force  this  pattern 
upon  their  employes  without  re¬ 
gard  to  establishing  collective 
bargaining  relationships. 

The  Majority  Report 

The  Majority  proceeds  to  mis¬ 
interpret  the  request  of  the  Union 
for  an  immediate — but  partial — 
reduction  of  the  wages  inequity  by 
an  amount  which  would  at  least 
bring  the  wages  of  the  newspaper 
photo-engravers  up  to  the  level  of 
wages  now  received  by  the  photo¬ 
engravers  whom  they  normally 
led.  To  the  Majority  Members, 
the  Union  is  seeking  to  justify 
simply  equalization  of  wage  rates 
of  all  photo-engravers  in  the  New 
York  area.  .  .  .  Equality  of  wage 
rates  never  was  and  is  not  now 
the  issue  in  fact.  .  .  . 

The  new  structure  of  collective 
bargaining  they  propose  is  to  sever 
all  past  relations  among  photo¬ 
engravers,  members  of  the  same 
local  union,  and  to  form  a  new 
relationship  exclusively  within  the 
field  of  newspaper  publishers.  On 
this  basis  the  Majority  Members 
proceed  to  collectively  bargain  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  use  the  me¬ 
chanical  standards  of  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  improvement  factor  and  wage 
trends  in  the  industry  outside  of 
New  York  City.  Unfortunately, 
these  standards  cannot  be  applied 
mechanically. 

Cost  of  Living 

The  fact  to  be  underscored  is 
that  only  the  Employers  submitted 
cost  of  living  data  and  only  what 
they  deemed  pertinent  was  con¬ 
sidered.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Employers’  position,  the  data  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Employers  did  not 
support  their  position  that  the 
men  had  received  wage  increases 
adequate  to  meet  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  Majority  Members  ...  by 
arithmetical  computation  arrive 


at  the  conclusion  that  the  wage 
increase  of  $3.00  per  week  must 
have  included  a  2%  productivity 
increase.  .  .  .  Applying  2%  to 
the  last  wage  rate  base  of  $120 
calls  for  an  increase  of  $2.40  for 
the  improvement  factor  alone. 

Wage  Trends 

The  conclusion  of  the  Majority 
is  that  the  total  offer  of  $3.75  by 
the  New  York  publishers  was  “sub¬ 
stantially  in  line”  with  the  “trend” 
in  the  large  cities. 

But  in  three  of  the  four  other 
large  cities  the  wage  increase  was 
higher  by  $1.00.  The  fourth  city 
led  New  York  by  50  cents.  If  a 
“trend”  must  be  discovered,  then 
that  “trend”  is  $4.00.  .  .  . 

Nationwide  Bargaining 

The  Union  is  denied  the  right 
to  bargain  in  relation  to  photo¬ 
engravers’  hours,  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  New  York  City 
without  regard  to  their  particular 
employers.  Instead,  the  Majority 
concludes  that  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  for  photo-engravers  here  in 
New  York  must  be  compartmen¬ 
talized  on  the  basis  of  the  industry 
in  which  Union  members  may  be 
working  and  wage  comparisons  be 
made  throughout  the  nation  in 
that  particular  industry. 

This  propasal  is  a  step  toward 
nationwide  bargaining  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  it  is  a  practice 
not  now  present  in  the  industry 
for  photo-engravers.  Indeed  it  is 
the  very  kind  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  which  some  members  of 
Congress  “view  with  alarm.”  It 
is  indeed  a  substantial  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  newspaper 
industry  will  enjoy  the  prospect 
held  forth  to  them  by  the  Majority 
Members  in  this  case.  The  even¬ 
tual  outcome  of  nationwide  bar¬ 
gaining  is  a  nationwide  wage  rate. 


The  Union  is  penalized  because 
it  got  ahead  of  other  cities;  further¬ 
more,  it  cannot  catch  up  to  those 
who  are  ahead  of  it.  Broadly  ap¬ 
plied  this  kind  of  reasoning  can 
result  only  in  a  freezing  of  the 
status  quo — an  admirable  position 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Em¬ 
ployers. 

■ 

No  More  Free  Rides 

Washington 
It’s  illegal  for  the  railroads  to 
give  passes  to  newsmen  who  write 
features  in  exchange  for  their 
rides.  Only  on  exhibition  runs 
showing  new  equipment  may  the 
roads  let  press  representatives  ride 
without  charge.  So  ruled  ICC  Ex¬ 
aminer  E.  L.  Boisseree  this  week. 


tion,  the  data  sub-  Art  Director  Named 
Employers  did  not  Gerry  Amari  has  been  appoinl- 

position  that  the  art  director  of  the  New  York 

i^ed  wage  increases  Herald  Tribune,  it  was  announced 
:et  the  rise  in  the  by  Warner  R.  Moore,  business 
manager.  Mr.  Amari  was  assistant 
Members  ...  by  art  director  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
amputation  arrive  for  14  years. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Newspapers  Help  to  Avoid 
Perils  of  Misinformation’ 


Failure  to  Judge  Temper 
Of  Groups  Breeds  Trouble 

By  Gerry  Swinehort 

President,  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates.  Inc. 


The  first  task  of  any  industry 
trying  to  sell  a  product  is  to  figure 
out  how  that  product  meets  a  need 
or  satisfies  a  want  of  the  buying 
public.  You  don’t  have  that  prob¬ 
lem.  Your  basic  product,  for  un¬ 
counted  centuries,  has  been  com- 
^ctely  accepted  not  only  as  de¬ 
sirable  but  as  absolutely  essential. 

You  are,  therefore,  already  in¬ 
side  the  front  door  of  every  home, 
over  the  threshold  of  recognition, 
the  minute  you  get  into  the  milk 
business. 

This  is  a  public  relations  dream. 
But,  as  you  know,  it  is  also — 
on  too  many  occasions — a  public 
relations  nightmare. 

Such  intimacy  with  the  public — 
such  access  to  the  public  and  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  you — produces  un¬ 
usual  responsibilities;  it  breeds 
problems  of  unusual  nature  and 
intensity  and,  therefore,  it  gener¬ 
ates  news,  opinion,  some  informa¬ 
tion  and  lots  of  misinformation. 

A  &  P  Example 
I  can  think  of  a  case  which  in¬ 
volved  a  somewhat  similar  para¬ 
dox.  I  am  familiar  with  it  be¬ 
cause  of  our  work  with  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
for  the  past  17  years.  We  learned 
from  this  experience  how  merit 
alone  can  be  swamped  by  mis¬ 
information;  how  valuable  public 
service  almost  can  be  extinguished 
unless  bolstered  and  supported  by 
wide-spread  public  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

Back  in  the  1930’s,  A&P  and 
many  other  American  businesses 
became  the  victims  of  misinforma¬ 
tion  and  no  information.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  were  faced  with  three 
acute  problems. 

The  first  and  basic  problem  con¬ 
cerned  the  increasing  volume  of 
political  attacks  on  chain  stores 
and  the  threat  literally  to  tax  them 
out  of  existence. 

Between  1931  and  1933  some 
500  discriminatory  chain  store 
taxes  had  been  introduced  in 
various  state  legislatures.  By 
1936,  21  states  had  imposed  siKh 


Part  of  an  address  given  re¬ 
cently  by  Mr.  Swinehart  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

no  one  except  the  proprietors  of 
the  stores  even  seemed  to  care. 
The  public  was  completely  apa¬ 
thetic.  People  said  they  patron¬ 
ized  A&P  and  other  chains  be¬ 
cause  they  could  get  good  food 
there  at  low  prices.  But  the  same 
people,  coming  out  of  these  stores 
with  their  arms  loaded  with  food, 
told  our  interviewers  they  thought 
chain  stores  should  be  specially 
taxed.  Obviously,  the  idea  had 
never  gotten  acrosy  to  them  that 
such  taxes  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  prices  they  paid  for  food. 

Farmers  and  manufacturers 
who  sold  their  goods  through  the 
chains  were  perfectly  willing  that 
the  stores  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crirrtinatory  taxes.  Store  em¬ 
ployes,  who  had  better  wages 
and  working  conditions,  were  not 
troubled.  Property  owners  and 
real  estate  operators  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  even  though  they  rented 
profitably  to  the  chains  whose 
very  presence  enhanced  the  value 
of  other  nearby  properties. 

The  third  problem  was  that  the 
highly  competitive  chain  store  in¬ 
dustry  suffered  from  division  with¬ 
in  its  own  ranks.  Individual  legal 
approaches  had  been  made  to  the 


subject  of  taxes  but  no  all-out  and 
coordinated  public  relations  effort 
had  ever  been  tried.  Many  of  the 
executives  felt  that  if  they  just 
looked  the  other  way  the  whole 
problem  would  somehow  dis¬ 
appear  and  leave  them  unharmed. 

Finally,  however,  leaders  of  the 
'industry  took  the  initiative  and 
launched  a  nationwide  program 
of  public  education  that  not  only 
stopped  the  anti-chain  store  move¬ 
ment  in  its  tracks  but  resulted  in 
a  definite  trend  toward  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  chain  store  taxes  already 
on  the  statute  books. 

Today,  there  are  chain  store 
councils  to  coordinate  industry¬ 
wide  activities.  Consumers,  farm¬ 
ers,  manufacturers,  workers,  and 
property  owners  all  have  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  their  own  self- 
interests  in  the  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  the  chains. 

Information  has  routed  misin¬ 
formation  or  no  information  and 
the  overall  great  problem  pretty 
well  has  been  laid  to  rest. 

It  sounds  easy  but  it  isn’t.  And 
the  greatest  difficulty,  believe  it  or 
not,  lies  in  the  fact  that  business¬ 
men  are  seldom  articulate  about 
the  social  or  economic  significance 
of  their  own  businesses.  That’s 
why  business  has  so  long  been 
behind  the  national  eight-ball. 

The  average  businessman  is  so 
engrossed  with  daily  problems  of 
operation  that  he  finds  little  time 
for  concern  with  the  broader 
problems  of  public  reaction.  He 
is  so  emotionally  involved  with 
the  details  of  management,  mer¬ 
chandising,  personnel,  finance, 
legislation  and  other  specific  fac¬ 
tors  that  he  just  never  gets  around 
to  studying  the  opinions  and  atti- 


No  More  'Effective  Too/'  Than  Newspaper  Ads 


“So  one  has  yet  devised  a  more  effective  tool  than  newspajjer 
advertising  for  avoiding  the  ‘perils  of  misinformation,’  Mr.  Swine¬ 
hart  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Many  events  concerning  labor  policies,  financial  operations, 
products,  relations  with  the  community  and  with  government  are 
legitimate  and  important  news.  They  get  the  treatment  they  merit 
in  the  news  columns. 

“On  the  other  hand,  many  events  and  situations,  because  they 
are  urgent,  more  complicated  or  more  difficult  to  explain,  require 
the  extra  interpretation  that  newspaper  advertising  alone  can  give 
_  them.  Only  in  advertising  can  you  be  certain  of  making  your  con- 

taxes  and  the  trend  was  toward  cepts  or  ideas  come  alive  exactly  as  you  want  them  to  lie  expressed, 
adoption  by  others,  with  a  na-  “For  these  reasons,  the  newspaper  advertisement  is  the  surest 
®h3'n  store  tax  looming  on  and  most  accurate  conductor  of  information  to  the  public.  The 
t  Washington  horizon.  newspaper  permits  quick  placement  of  messages  dealing  with  fast- 

breaking  developments,  provides  broad  or  selective  geographical 
„  coverage  and  tells  the  storv  in  an  atmosphere  of  urgency  that  gives 

Public  Apathehc  additional  impact.”  ' 

The  second  problem  was  that  _ 
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Swinehart 

tudes  of  the  various  groups  or 
publics  whose  good  will  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  long  range  prosperity 
and.  in  these  days,  even  survival. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  we  have 
found  that  all  industries  suffer 
from  large  overdoses  of  egocen- 
tricity.  Representatives  of  many 
of  them  have  told  us  that  people 
did  not  understand  them  or  ap¬ 
preciate  their  contributions  to  the 
general  good. 

Each  felt  his  problem  was 
unique.  Yet,  surprisingly,  each 
told  the  same  story. 

Each  suffered,  as  you  are  suf¬ 
fering,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
competing  in  the  market  place  of 
ideas  without  a  compr^ensive, 
coordinated  plan  to  get  the  story 
of  the  entire  industry  to  the 
people. 

Sell  Your  ludustry 

I’ll  say  it  again.  You  need  to 
do  as  good  a  job  of  selling  your 
industry  as  you  do  your  products. 

You  need  to  let  the  American 
public  know  who  you  are,  what 
you  are,  why  you  are  and  how 
you  operate  for  the  common 
good.  It’s  possible  in  these  days 
to  be  a  great  success  at  the  cash 
register  and  go  broke  in  the 
legislative  hall. 

I  am  told  that  nearly  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  are  spent  each  year 
by  three  of  your  major  national 
industry  organizations.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  this  money  chiefly  is 
devoted  to  selling  your  products  in 
one  way  or  another.  But  if  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  were  spent  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  economics  of  your  indus¬ 
try,  I’m  sure  you  would  find  you 
were  building  not  only  greater 
public  understanding  and  accep¬ 
tance  but  increased  consumption 
of  your  products  as  well. 

To  a  great  extent,  I  am  sure, 
you  have  whipped  the  complexities 
of  producing  and  marketing  your 
products.  But  to  a  great  extent, 
also,  the  destiny  and  future  of 
your  industry  hinge  on  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  of  equal  com¬ 
plexity — the  problems  of  public 
opinion  toward  you. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  say 
the  dairy  industry  needs  badly  a 
broadened  campaign  to  acquaint 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Trial  Pictures  Allowed  ANPA  Idea  Wins 
On  Written  Consent  wi„,o 


Washington 
The  House  Labor  Committee 


Stock  Exchange 
Concentrates 
Ads  in  Papers 


Greensburg,  Pa. 

A  FEDERAL  court  injunction  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  publisher  of  the 
Greensburg  Review  and  Tribune 
this  week  modified  the  strict  pro¬ 
hibition  against  picture-taking  in 
the  Westmoreland  County  Court¬ 
house  during  the  murder  trial  of 
John  Wesley  Wable  which  began 
March  1. 

An  attempt  by  Westmoreland 
officials  to  nullify  the  press  victory 
failed  when  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Philadelphia  ruled 
Thursday  the  matter  must  proceed 
in  the  usual  course  before  the  judge 
who  issued  the  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order. 

Three  of  the  court’s  judges  had 
signed  a  formal  order  barring  all 
pictures  within  the  courthouse  and 
the  county  jail,  “or  in  any  of  the 
approaches  thereto.’’  Judge  Ed¬ 
ward  G.  Bauer  had  issued  such 
instructions  on  his  own  two  weeks 
ago  and  defended  it  on  the  ground 
that  he  wanted  to  prevent  news 
media  from  making  a  “Roman 
holiday”  out  of  the  trial. 

Legal  action  was  Initiated  by 
publisher  David  W.  Mack  and 
federal  judge  Walace  S.  Gourley 
at  Pittsburgh  granted  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  ruling  that  pictures  may  be 
taken  in  the  corridors  of  the  court¬ 
house  if  permission  in  writing  is 
obtained  from  the  persons  to  be 
photographed. 

Judge  Gourley  cleared  the  way 
for  at  least  a  week  of  permissive 
picture-taking.  \  final  decision  in 
the  injunction  proceedings  will  be 
up  to  a  panel  of  three  federal 
judges  next  Monday. 

The  federal  judge  said  he  in¬ 
cluded  the  written  permission  pro¬ 
viso  in  his  order  because  the  final 
decision  will  have  a  national  effect 
and  careful  procedure  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

“This  action  we  are  taking  here 
is  going  to  affect  every  court  in 
the  United  States,”  Judge  Gourlev 
said. 

He  suggested  that  newspaper¬ 
men  carry  with  them  mimeo¬ 
graphed  forms  to  be  signed  by 
persons  they  seek  to  photograph. 
He  suggested  that  the  forms  might 
read:  “I  hereby  give  consent  for 
my  picture  to  be  taken  by  you.” 

The  injunction  did  not  relax 
Judge  Bauer’s  ban  on  photos  in 
the  jail,  which  adjoins  the  court¬ 
house  and  is  connected  by  a  sec¬ 
ond-story  “bridge.” 

In  appealing  to  the  federal 
bench,  Attorney  Fred  B.  Trescher, 
counsel  for  the  Greensburg  news¬ 
papers,  sought  to  permit  photos 
“anywhere  but  in  the  court  room 
or  such  proximity  to  it  as  to  af¬ 
fect  the  administration  of  justice.” 

Attorney  Trescher  is  a  former 
county  judge  in  Westmoreland.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Wable  trial 
is  of  national  interest  and  said 


photographers  could  not  obtain 
pictures. 

Mr.  Trescher  protested  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  order  that  written 
permission  first  be  obtained,  but 
that  was  the  only  condition  under 
which  Judge  Gourley  would  sign 
his  order. 

Using  typewritten  consent  state¬ 
ment*,  photographers  for  the  Re¬ 
view  and  Tribune  obtained  pictures 
of  several  witnesses  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  courthouse  on  Thursday. 
Out  -  of  -  town  photographers  were 
unable  to  work  under  the  same 
conditions  because  the  court  order 
affected  only  the  applicant  party. 

Sheriff  Howard  Thomas  objected 
to  giving  permission  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  and.  acting  as  the  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  for  the  local  court 
ban,  he  had  counsel  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  request  a  writ  of  pro¬ 
hibition  on  the  ground  the  federal 
judge,  in  the  first  instance,  lacked 
proper  jurisdiction  and  also  an 
order  to  stay  the  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion. 

Paul  K.  McCormick,  county  so¬ 
licitor,  argued  that  there  is  no  ab¬ 
solute  right  in  the  taking  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  courts  had  authority 
to  impose  limitations.  Full  liberty 
for  photography  at  the  trial  in  a 
small  courthouse,  he  said,  would 
add  to  the  confusion  and  result  in 
a  chaotic  condition. 

Mr.  Trescher  replied  that  it  was 
well  settled  law  that  when  a  per¬ 
son  becomes  newsworthy  his  right 
of  privacy  gives  way  and  the  right 
of  the  public  to  be  informed  of 
him  takes  place.  He  also  stressed 
that  newsworthiness  is  a  fleeting 
thing  and  a  newspaper  stands  to 
suffer  loss  if  it  must  depend  upon 
legal  procedure  to  determine  its 
rights  each  time. 

Conceding  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  the  three-judge  court  delib¬ 
erated  immediately  after  the  close 
of  argument  and  handed  down  its 
ruling.  Presiding  Judge  .Albert  M. 
Maris  announced  the  decision:  1. 
Writ  denied,  because  where  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights  a  federal  court  has  juris¬ 
diction;  2.  Motion  denied  because 
the  issuance  of  the  temporary 
order  is  not  appealable. 

(Denver  newspaper  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  courtroom  photography 
to  seek  test.  See  page  62). 

■ 

In  City  Assessor  Job 

San  Francisco 

Ray  Leavitt,  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  a  past  president.  Press  and 
Union  League  Club,  has  been 
named  chief  assistant  assessor  for 
San  Francisco.  He  was  with  the 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  Pacific 
Coa.st  News  Service  and  Southern 
Pacific  News  Bureau  before  join- 


has  tentatively  endorsed  a  pro¬ 
posal  put  forth  by  ANPA  that 
NLRB  be  stripped  of  much  of  its 
power  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  cases  be  broadened. 

The  committee  voted  to  substi¬ 
tute  court  hearings  for  those  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  unfair  trade  practice 
complaints.  The  complainant 
could  prosecute  his  own  case  or 
have  it  presented  by  a  U.  S.  dis¬ 
trict  attorney.  This  would  thin 
the  work  of  the  Labor  board  to 
cover  little  more  than  union  rep¬ 
resentation  and  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  elections. 

Such  a  propo.sal  was  a  major 
point  in  the  Taft-Hartley  amend¬ 
ment  program  offered  by  Elisha 
Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Colorado  Group 
Backs  Move 
For  Legal  Ads 

Denver 

The  Colorado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  annual  meeting  here  Feb. 
27,  voted  support  to  Preston 
Walker,  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel,  in 
an  action  to  compel  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  state  laws  governing  legal 
advertising  by  official  bodies. 

Mr.  Walker  is  bringing  suit 
against  the  County  Commission  of 
Mesa  to  force  it  to  comply  with 
law  requiring  the  publication  of 
proceedings.  The  publisher  con¬ 
tended  the  basic  issue  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know  how  their 
tax  money  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  Walker  explained  that  his 
action  is  taken  as  a  private  citizen; 
his  newspaper  does  not  carry  the 
legal  notices. 

The  association,  which  elected 
.A1  Burtis,  La  Junta  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat  as  president,  also  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  favoring  contact  with  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  to 
work  out  regulations  for  provid¬ 
ing  full  information  on  public 
funds. 

For  the  second  straight  year  the 
Boulder  Camera  won  the  top 
award  among  dailies;  second  place 
went  to  the  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press.  Cited  in  the  weekly  di¬ 
vision  were  the  Monte  Vista  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Florence  Citizen. 

Bob  White,  Durango  Herald- 
News,  won  the  editorial  contest. 

A  panel  discussed  problems  in 
relation  to  lobbyists,  and  Alan  C. 
McIntosh,  Luverne  (Minn.)  Star- 
Herald,  president  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association,  voiced  a  .plea 
for  more  courage  from  “timid. 


In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  shares  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  run  its  ad¬ 
vertising  more  frequently  and  con¬ 
sistently,  the  Exchange  will  con¬ 
centrate  exclusively  in  newspapen, 
according  to  G.  Keith  Funston. 
president. 

“This  year,”  Mr.  Funston  ex¬ 
plained,  “we  will  have  16  ads,  one 
every  second  week  through  the 
year  except  the  vacation  months 
of  July  and  August,  in  newspa¬ 
pers  compared  with  six  newspaper 
ads  last  year.  In  306  cities,  532 
newspapers  will  carry  our  copy  to 
over  43-million  readers.” 

Keyed  to  the  theme,  “Own  Your 
Share  of  American  Business,”  the 
advertising  will  be  devoted  to  im¬ 
proving  the  public’s  appreciation  of 
common  stocks  and  the  character 
and  function  of  the  Exchange  and 
its  members. 

Copy  technique  will  present 
brief  interviews  a  la  “Inquiring 
Reporter”  columns  with  share 
owners  who  will  answer  questions 
about  their  experiences  with  and 
opinions  of  stocks. 

“To  make  it  possible  to  run 
our  advertising  more  frequently 
and  consistently  through  the  year," 
Mr.  Funston  said,  “we  are  con¬ 
centrating  in  one  medium — news¬ 
papers.  We  are  also  reducing  the 
size  of  our  ads  and  are  eliminat¬ 
ing  member  firm’s  signatures. 

“This  advertising  campaign  b 
only  one  of  many  activities  aimed 
at  broadening  the  market.  Other 
activities  such  as  our  tax  program, 
our  public  relations  program,  the 
Monthly  Investment  Plan,  and  > 
national  speakers’  bureau  will  ail 
be  concentrated  on  our  basic  ob¬ 
jective,”  Mr.  Funston  declared. 

■ 

Fulton  Lewis  Faces 
Criminal  Libel  Case 

Washinotoh 
Indictment  of  Fulton  Lewis,  It, 
by  a  Maryland  Grand  Jury  whick 
found  basis  for  a  criminal  libd 
charge  against  the  commentator 
for  statements  published  in  the 
St.  Mary’s  County  (Md.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  raises  points  which  interoi 
libel  law  specialists. 

The  precedents  cited  are  pi^ 
Revolutionary  and  relate  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Crown  or  anythin 
which  brings  constituted  autJioritJ 
into  ridicule  or  contempt.  May 
changes  in  libel  concept,  pi®- 
cipally  the  right  of  fair  commeal 
and  truthful  appraisal  of  public 
officials  have  come  into  the  lawb 
the  meantime,  it  is  pointed  out 
Mr.  Lewis,  leading  a  crusade  » 
reduce  vice  in  the  nearby  county, 
condemned  one  official  as  unfit 
mentally  and  physically,  and  ic 


irreparable  harm  would  be  done  if  ine  the  Chronicle. 


profit-conscious  publishers.”  cused  another  of  drunkenness. 
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25  Newsmen  Imperilled 
In  House  Shooting  Gallery 


Within  Range  of  Fanatics'  Guns 
They  Cover  Sensational  Incident 


The  political  fanatics  who 
,hot  up  the  House  of  Represen- 
utives  March  1  and  hospitalized 
ihe  Congressmen  dropped  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  unprece¬ 
dented  stories  of  all  times  at  the 
feet  of  Capitol  Hill  reporters  and 
it  was  only  by  luck  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  Nationalists  didn’t  include 


Some  wrote  by-line  stories  for  the 
press. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the 
confusion  the  number  of  Congress¬ 
men  who  said  they  believed  they 
were  the  first  to  reach  fallen  col¬ 
leagues  seemed  to  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  present  when  the  shooting 
began.  A  woman  Congressman 


press  representatives  in  the  casual-  wrote  that  she  saw  “20  or  30  men' 
ty-  list.  shooting! 

The  would-be  assassins  appeared 
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to  have  no  particular  target.  Near¬ 
est  group  to  them  as  they  swept 
the  House  Chamber  with  bullets 
was  made  up  of  approximately  25 
reporters  covering  the  standing 
vote  on  the  Mexican  Labor  (Wet¬ 
back)  Bill. 

Too  Close  for  Comfort 
The  section  of  the  Visitors’  Gal¬ 
lery  from  which  the  pistol-packing 
Puerto  Ricans  loosed  their  sensa¬ 
tional  volley  is  separated  from  the 
House  Press  Gallery  by  a  parti¬ 
tion.  only  elbow-high  to  a  sitting 
vpectator.  By  turning  their  guns 
slightly  to  the  right,  the  woman 
and  her  male  companions  would 
have  raked  the  Press  Section  with 
fire. 

In  addition  to  the  25  newsmen 
actually  in  the  Gallery  at  the  time, 
more  than  a  score  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  lull  in  proceedings 
and  were  in  the  working  quarters 
of  the  press  directly  back  of  the 
Gallery,  typing  stories  or  tele¬ 
phoning  their  offices. 

Senate  Was  Magnet 
One  circumstance  contributing 
to  the  comparatively  small  press 
attendance  at  the  moment  was  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  had  on  its 
calendar  the  confirmation  of  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  The  possibility  that 
Senator  Langer  might  blast  the 
nomination  by  continuing  his  ven¬ 
detta  against  the  White  House  for 
ignonng  him  in  patronage  matters, 
was  a  magnet  for  newsmen. 

Press  associations  and  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapers  sent  all  available 
men  to  Capitol  Hill.  Within  30 
minutes,  news  bureau  men  and 
special  correspondents  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  were  swarming 
over  the  Capitol  and  the  House 


AP  Coverage 

Associated  Press  men  in  the 
Press  Gallery  at  2:31  p.m.,  when 
the  shooting  occurred,  were  Wil¬ 
liam  Arbogast.  Harry  P.  Snyder 
and  Wilbur  Jennings. 

Mr.  Arbogast  ran  to  a  telephone 
in  the  Gallery,  watched  the  tu¬ 
multous  scene  on  the  House  floor 
as  he  talked  to  his  office.  The  first 
AP  bulletin  was  signed  off  at  2:35. 

Washington  held  the  AP’s  “A” 
wire  from  2: 34 Vi  p.m.  for  the 
next  54  minutes,  sending  1,650 
words  without  a  break.  There  were 
400  words  in  bulletins  and  bulletin 
matter  and  then  the  AP  went  into 
its  first  news  lead  of  1,500  words 
and  followed  with  a  200  or  300- 
word  second  lead — or  third  top. 
By  7  p.m.  the  AP  had  carri^ 
more  than  8,000  words. 

Within  10  minutes,  the  AP  esti¬ 
mates  it  had  20  to  30  men  on 
the  story,  most  of  them  having 
been  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Press  Gallery  working  quarters 
when  the  shooting  started.  Others 
fanned -out  to  the  several  hospi¬ 
tals  where  the  five  victims  were 
taken  or  followed  the  police  with 
the  four  would-be  assassins. 

AP  Wirephoto  started  its  first 
picture  moving  at  3:04  p.m.  With¬ 
in  10  minutes  of  its  reception  in 
New  York,  the  picture  was  in 
Rome,  first  foreign  city  to  get  a 
request  in. 

The  AP  had  a  photographer  on 
the  job  at  the  House  when  the  ter¬ 
rorists  struck.  Harvey  Georges 
was  just  getting  off  an  elevator  be¬ 
side  the  House  Gallery  when  he 
heard  shooting.  .\t  first  he  thought 
it  must  be  firecrackers. 


from  the  Senate,  where  he  was  on 
assignment.  AP  Wirephoto  began 
transmission  at  3:04  p.m.  with 
Mr.  Georges’  picture  of  policemen 
holding  the  pistol-toters — in  time 
to  hit  front  pages  of  scores  of 
late  afternoon  editions  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

An  hour  later,  Wirephoto  had 
cleared  six  spot  pictures  and  by 
7  p.m.  had  transmitted  nearly  20 
spot  shots.  Five  AP  photographers 
helped  in  the  coverage. 

U.P.  Coverage 

Three  United  Press  reporters — 
Vincent  J.  Burke,  Milton  Magrud- 
er  and  Elizabeth  Wharton — were 
in  the  House  Press  Gallery  when 
the  shooting  started. 

Within  minutes  a  dozen  more 
U.P.  reporters  were  blanketing  the 
scene,  under  the  direction  of  Rex 
Chaney,  chief  of  the  House  staff, 
plus  U.P.  newspicture  and  U.P. 
movietone  news  motion  picture 
crews. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Magruder 
were  sitting  together  in  the  front 
row  of  the  Press  Gallery.  As  soon 
as  they  saw  that  the  noise  wasn’t 
being  caused  by  firecrackers  or 
blanks,  Mr.  Burke  got  off  at  2:34 
p.m.  the  first  bulletin  by  a  tele¬ 
phone  that  hangs  on  the  Gallery 
rail  and  goes  direct  to  the  U.P. 
switchboard  downtown. 

Mr.  Magruder  rushed  toward  the 
Visitors’  Gallery  where  the  shots 
were  coming  from,  spotted  the 
men  and  the  woman  who  were  do¬ 
ing  the  firing,  saw  them  collared 
by  spectators,  guards  and  others, 
and  brought  that  information  back 
to  Mr.  Burke,  who  continued  dic¬ 
tating. 

Miss  Wharton  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  back  row  of  the  Press 
Gallery  when  the  shooting  started. 

“I  couldn’t  understand  what  the 
gunmen  were  shouting,  so  I  ran 
over  toward  them  so  I  could  hear 
them  better,”  she  recalled  later. 
“As  soon  as  I  heard  the  words 
‘Free  Puerto  Rico,’  I  rushed  out 
to  a  telephone.”  Having  reported 
this  vital  fact — ^because  a  Mex¬ 
ican  labor  bill  was  under  debate 
there  had  been  some  first  conjec¬ 
ture  the  gunmen  might  have  b^n 
Mexicans — she  went  back  to  join 


He  Was  There 
With  Open  Mike 

Joe  McCaffery,  Capitol  Hill  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Mutual  net¬ 
work.  not  only  was  on  the  spot 
when  the  Puerto  Ricans  began 
their  shooting  spree  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  also  had 
an  open  mike! 

Mr.  McCaffery  was  interview¬ 
ing  House  meml^rs  on  a  line  to 
his  studio.  Holding  the  line,  he 
assembled  central  figures  of  the 
event,  and  from  3  to  3:04:40  p.m., 
Joe  had  them  all  telling  their 
stories. 


joined  Mr.  Southwick  in  compO- 
ing  the  list  of  the  wounded,  which 
he  shouted  up  to  Mr.  Burke.  Mr. 
Eleazer  and  Mr.  Lapham  began 
getting  from  Congressmen  and 
others  their  first-hand  accounts. 

Meantime  Warren  Duffe,  John 
Goldsmith,  Roy  Calvin  and 
George  Marder  had  arrived  from 
the  Senate  and  all  were  giving  a 
hand. 

Story  KolLs  Out 

Soon  thousands  of  words  were 
pouring  into  the  bureau  by  the 
regular  teletype  circuit  from  the 
U.P.  workroom  just  back  of  the 
Gallery,  and  by  many  telephones. 

Two  Spanish-speaking  reporters 
from  the  United  Press  foreign  de¬ 
partment — James  F.  Cunningham 
and  Henry  Raymont — were  among 
others  assigned  to  help  on  special 
aspects  of  the  story.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  joined  Reed  Bundy  and 
Richard  E.  Mooney  in  covering 
police  headquarters  when  the 
Puerto  Ricans  were  taken  there. 
Henry  Raymont  covered  die 
Puerto  Rican  delegate  to  Con¬ 
gress,  seeking  information  on 
background  of  the  assailants. 
James  F.  Donovan,  regular  Justice 
Department  reporter,  covered  the 
FBI  angles,  and  Merriman  Smith 
reported  on  the  quickly  tightened 
security  around  the  White  House. 

Firecrackers? 

When  the  shooting  broke  out, 
both  Vincent  Burke  and  Elizabeth 
Wharton  first  thought  it  was  some¬ 
body  setting  off  firecrackers. 

“There  was  a  pop,  crack,  pop,” 
said  Mr.  Burke,  “like  a  bunch  of 
firecrackers  going  off. 

“I  thought  the  sergeant-at-arms 
would  put  a  stop  to  that.  Demon¬ 
strations  by  spectators  aren’t  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  gallery. 

“Then,  I  turned  and  saw  her. 


Mr.  Georges  was  collared  by  a  the  others  in  covering  other  de-  She  was  standing  in  the  comer  of 


policeman  as  he  tried  to  get  into 
the  Gallery.  He  fried  all  en- 


Office  Building,  seeking  interviews  trances  to  the  House  and  was 
»ith  House  members  from  the 
areas  in  which  their  client  news¬ 
papers  are  published. 

Congressmen  who  were  seen 
lying  flat  on  the  floor,  crawling 
toward  exits,  or  on  the  dead  run, 
won  lost  their  first  shock  of  ter¬ 
ror,  recovered  their  Congressional 
aplomb  and  were  willing  to  give 
forth  with  interviews  on  their  per- 
»nal  experiences  and  heroics. 


blocked  at  every  turn  with  the 
order  “No  pictures!”  He  ran  to 
the  street  and  shot  the  scene  as 
police  rushed  the  suspects  out  of 
the  building.  His  negatives  were 
picked  up  immediately  by  an  AP 
motorcycle  rider  who  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  Capitol  with  first 
reports  of  the  shooting.  Mean¬ 
time,  AP’s  photographer,  Henry 
Griffin  had  reached  the  scene 


tails. 

Paul  Southwick  was  just  out- 
•side  the  House  Chamber  in  the 
Speakers’  lobby.  He  dashed  into 
the  Chamber  and  soon  was  get¬ 
ting  the.  names  of  the  injured. 

Mr.  Chaney,  Frank  Eleazer  and 
Lloyd  Lapham  had  been  in  the 
work  rooms  just  outside  the  Gal¬ 
lery.  The  shots  brought  them  on 
the  double  into  the  Gallery.  See¬ 
ing  that  the  momentary  scene  al¬ 
ready  was  being  amply  reported, 
Mr.  Chaney  went  to  the  floor  and 


the  House  Chamber  high  up  in 
the  Public  Gallery  that  adjoins  the 
Press  Gallery. 

“She  was  holding  a  pistol  by 
two  hands  and  blazing  away  at  the 
200  members  or  so  on  the  House 
floor.  She  was  shouting  some¬ 
thing,  but  I  couldn’t  make  out 
what  it  was  because  of  her  accent. 

“At  first  I  believed  she  must 
be  shooting  blanks.  I  just  couldn’t 
believe  anyone  would  be  spraying 
the  House  floor  with  real  bullets. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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U.P.  Launches 
Facsimile  Pix 
Wire  to  Dailies 

The  first  facsimile  newspicture 
service  for  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  was  inaugurated 
Feb.  27  by  the  United  Press  to 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Enterprise  and  the  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Standard. 

In  this  service,  newspictures  are 
transmitted  by  wire  and  received 
as  positives  on  a  continuous  roll 
of  chemically-treated  paper.  Both 
the  pioneering  California  dailies 
iise  the  Fairchild  electronic  meth¬ 
od  of  engraving  on  plastics. 

Eureka  receives  selected  U.P. 
newspictures  transmitted  on  the 
facsimile  wire.  Riverside  is  on  the 
full  Telephoto  trunk  wire. 

This  facsimile  service  for  news¬ 
papers  follows  a  similar  one  begun 
by  U.P.  last  November  for  sta¬ 
tion  WHBF-TV,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Concerning  the  new  service  to 
the  Riverside  Press  and  Enterprise, 
its  publisher,  Howard  Hays,  said: 

“In  test  runs  on  our  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  presses,  we  were  pleas^ 
and  surprised  at  the  reproductive 
quality  of  the  United  Press  fac¬ 
similes.  We  feel  that  since  this  is 
the  fastest  possible  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation  of  pictures,  it  is  the  best 
possible  service  we  can  render  our 
readers.” 

Don  O’Kane,  president  of  Eu¬ 
reka  Newspapers,  Inc.,  remarked 
that  the  beginning  of  the  facsimile 
service  coincided  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Times’  100th  anni¬ 
versary. 

“Our  newspapers  were  first  in 
the  west  to  install  Fairchild’s  Scan- 
a-Graver  and  we  now  operate  two 
machines  almost  around  the  clock, 
in  line  with  our  belief  that  vigor¬ 
ous  picture  coverage  earns  terrific 
favor  from  our  readers,”  he  said. 
“Installation  of  fax  gives  our  pa¬ 
per  a  fully-rounded  continental  as 
well  as  local  photographic  content. 
Fax  is  not  only  a  fact,  it  is  a 
knockout.” 

The  location  of  the  Standard, 
Managing  Editor  F.  F.  Flaherty 
said,  made  the  use  of  facsimile 
specially  advantageous: 

“Rapid  transmission  of  news 
photos  is  particularly  important  to 
the  Standard  as  we  are  located  in 
a  most  westerly  city  and  frequent¬ 
ly  encounter  mail  delays  due  to 
weather  conditions  and  attendant 
difficulties.  We  have  been  training 
our  readers  to  be  picture-con¬ 
scious,  and  the  new  United  Press 
facsimile  method  permits  us  to  fill 
our  own  prescription.” 

■ 

Special  Auto  Show 

Phil\delphi.\ 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
March  20  will  publish  a  special 
supplement,  with  news  and  stories 
and  pictures  about  automotive 
1954,  in  connection  with  a  two- 
and-a-haif  hour  TV  Auto  Show  on 
its  station,  WFIL-TV. 


10  Candidates 
Are  Named  for 
ASNE  Board 

The  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  of  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  con¬ 
tains  the  names  of  10  members 
who  will  stand  for  election  to  the 
board  of  directors  at  the  meeting 
April  15-17  in  Washington. 

Whether  four  or  five  new  dj. 
rectors  will  be  chosen  depends  on 
the  outcome  of  a  previous  ballot¬ 
ing  on  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
Don  O’Kane,  publisher  of  Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspapers,  shows  where  stitution  which  would  enlarge  the 
new  United  Press  facsimile  newspicture  machine  is  located  beside  board  from  12  to  15;  five  to  be 
Fairchild  Scan-a-Graver.  elected  each  year. 


George  I.earmonth,  telegraph 
editor,  prepares  facsimile  photo 
cops  for  use  in  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Enterprise. 


Man-and-Wile  Shop 
Seen  Thing  of  Past 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Postal  rates,  increased  newsprint 
costs  and  higher  wages  are  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  continue  a  trend 
toward  fewer  newspapers  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  told  editors  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association  here. 

Mr.  McIntosh,  editor  of  the 
Roik  County  Star-Herald  at  Lu- 
verne.  Minn.,  said  “the  one-man 
shop,  the  man  and  wife  sh(^,  is 
going  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  like  a  buffalo.”  He  said  that 
since  1941  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  Minnesota  has  dropped 
from  480  to  427. 

Don  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waseca  Journal,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  has  been  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field  since  he 
was  a  boy,  said  he  is  concerned 
about  the  state  of  editorial  pages 
in  weeklies. 

“A  newspaper  has  no  life  if  it 
has  no  editorial  policy  of  its  own,” 
he  said. 


Zone  Sections 
Keep  Linage  Up 
In  N.  Y.  News 

Its  1 1  regional  sections  helped 
the  New  York  News  to  make 
capital  of  the  trend  to  suburban 
store  shopping  in  1953.  The  pa¬ 
per  had  a  gain  of  1,209,643  lines 
in  sectional  advertising,  the  total 
of  14,089,296  lines  in  this  clas¬ 
sification  representing  42%  of  all 
linage  carried  during  the  year. 

The  News  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  annual  report  highlighted 
the  fact  that  the  sales  force,  in 
delivering  33,603,012  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  came  within  36,880  lines 
of  topping  the  1952  figure  despite 
the  loss  suffered  during  the  11- 
day  strike  in  December. 

Other  developments  which  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  advertising 
volume  were:  1)  The  15c  sub¬ 
way  fare  which  reduced  adver¬ 
tising  of  low-ticket  items;  2)  A 
poor  year  in  the  fur  business; 
3)  The  closing  of  a  number  of 
stores  which  had  been  heavy  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

These  additional  factors  were 
cited:  The  disappearance  of  a 
great  deal  of  manufacturers’ 
money  in  a  number  of  hardlines 
of  merchandise;  and  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  which  went  into  effect 
March  1. 

The  bulk  of  the  News’  linage 
— 27,178,631  lines — was  in  retail. 

Helping  to  make  up  linage 
losses,  due  to  retail  setbacks,  but 
not  dollar  losses  because  of  the 
lower  rates  involved,  were  the  sec¬ 
tional  ad  accounts.  Four  new  sec¬ 
tions  brought  in  3,344,979  lines, 
almost  half  of  which  was  in  the 
Passaic-Bergen,  N.  J.  zone. 

■ 

Mechanical  Parley 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  sponsor  a  mechanical 
conference  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mechanical  staffs  of  the  state’s 
newspapers  at  State  College  here 
on  March  13  and  14.  Macy  Hoyle, 
Smithfield  Herald,  is  chairman  of 
the  arrangements  committee. 


Frank  Clough,  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers.  was  chairman  of  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee  which  listed 
these  candidates: 

Charles  Storke,  co-editor 
and  publisher,  Santa  Barham 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Walter  Lister,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  (Pa,)  Bulletin. 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom.  executive 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Sam  L.  Latimer,  editor,  Co- 
lumhia  (S.  C.)  State. 

Jack  Harris,  editor.  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kan.)  News-Herald. 

Charles  A.  Guv,  editor,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal. 

Michael  A.  Gorman,  editor, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

ViRGiNius  Dabney,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Fred  C.  Christopherson,  edi¬ 
tor,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader. 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  inanagini 
editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

Messrs.  Barnett  and  Dabney  are 
up  for  reelection.  I.  D.  Fergusoa 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  secI^ 
tary  of  the  board,  declined  to 
run  again,  and  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Knight  Newspapers,  president,  wi 
become  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  ASNE  board. 

First  vicepresident,  James  S. 
Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  is  next  in  lint 
for  the  presidency.  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  is  second  vice 
president. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  President  Walters  to  h 
chairman  of  elections.  His  assist¬ 
ants  will  be  Ben  Maidenbuig 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  /oumal 
William  Lampe,  Detroit  (Mict) 
Times;  Carl  Stuart,  Oklahoim 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  one 
Times;  and  Frank  Eyerly,  Do 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

The  program  chairman,  Mr 
Gorman,  announced  that  Oven 
Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Healti. 
Education  and  Welfare,  will  pie 
side  at  a  Friday  luncheon  f« 
wives  of  members,  publishers  sal 
other  guests.  The  Friday  afw- 
noon  meeting  for  members  oily 
at  the  Pentagon  has  been  extended 
to  include  a  luncheon  session. 
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ARTISTS  SEE  A  FIRM  HAND  ABOUT  TO  GRAB  THE  HAIRBRUSH 


ANPA  Parley 
lime  Table 
Is  Detailed 

The  schedule  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  News- 
piper  Publishers  Association  was 
unounced  this  week  by  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager.  The 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  will  again 
Ik  the  headquarters  and  the  date  is 
ie  week  of  April  19. 

The  time  table  for  .^NPA  ses¬ 
sions: 

Monday,  April  19 — Labor  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Executives  of  member  papers 
wfll  discuss  various  developments 
D  Labor  matters. 

Tuesday,  April  20 — Tuesday  Ses¬ 
sions. 

Three  separate  sessions  meeting 
simultaneously. 

One  for  newspapers  under  10,- 
OOO  circulation — Basildon  Room. 
The  second  for  newspapers  with 
circulations  between  10,000  and 
50,000 — Jade  Room. 

The  third  for  newspapers  with 
circulations  over  50,000  —  Sert 
Room. 

All  three  sessions  will  start  at 
10  a.m.  and  will  continue  through¬ 
out  the  day  with  recess  for  lunch¬ 
eon. 

Wednesday,  April  21 — General 
sessions: 

Start  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room. 

Wednesday  afternoon  sessions — 
Bureau  of  Advertising — may  be 
attended  by  members  of  the  Bu- 
«u  not  members  of  the  ANPA. 
Thursday,  April  22 — General  ses¬ 
sions: 

Start  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room. 

President  Eisenhower’s  next 
scheduled  major  public  address, 
hh  Thursday,  April  22  speech  at 
Ole  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  ANPA,  will  be 
hoadcast  by  the  networks. 


Reds  Manhandle 
2  UN  Cameramen 

North  Korean  Communist  of¬ 
ficers  manhandled  two  American 
newsmen  attempting  to  photograph 
the  transfer  of  37  Korean  civilians 
to  the  Communists  March  1. 

United  Press  IJhotographer 
Warren  Lee  was  pushed  and  a 
television  photographer,  Wade 
Bingham,  was  dragged  from  a 
jeep  by  Red  officers  who  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  taking  pictures 
of  the  scene. 

Nearly  30  Chinese,  Polish  and 
Czech  Communist  reporters  and 
photographers  were  permitted  to 
use  their  cameras  without  hin¬ 
drance.  Allied  and  Communist 
officers  previously  had  agreed  that 
each  side  could  send  10  newsmen 
to  witness  the  turnover. 

The  UN  Command  demanded 
“a  full  and  adequate  explanation” 
from  the  Communists. 

■ 

Old  Newsboys  Collect 
$10,000  in  Miami 

MlAVIt 

Old  Newsboys  Day,  in  which 
hundreds  of  civic  personalities 
from  the  Mayor  down  hawked 
special  editions  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  netted  more  than 
$10,000  for  Variety  Children’s 
Hospital. 

The  event,  first  of  its  kind 
staged  in  Greater  Miami,  started 
with  a  parade  down  Flagler  Street. 
Several  of  the  old  newsboys,  well 
aware  of  the  selling  power  of 
bathing  beauties,  were  flanked  by 
pretty  models. 

■ 

Heart  Memorial 

iNDIANAPOLtS 
1  Maurice  Early,  columnist  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  will  be  me¬ 
morialized  by  the  Indiana  Heart 
Foundation  with  a  research  proj¬ 
ect  in  high  blood  pressure  which 
caused  his  death  Feb.  5.  The 
project  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Indiana  U.  school  of  medicine. 


Horses  Finish 
First  Again  in 
Pulling  Crowds 

In  1953,  for  the  second  suc¬ 
cessive  year,  horse  racing  was  the 
No.  1  spectator  sport  in  the 
United  States,  again  topping  base¬ 
ball,  according  to  the  seventh 
annual  Survey  on  Sports  Attend¬ 
ance  just  completed  by  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph  and  Daily 
Racing  Form. 

Racing  was  witnessed  by  49,- 
747,992  persons,  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  high.  The  figures  reflect  an 
increase  of  3,867,375  over  the  to¬ 
tal  for  1952.  Racing  was  the 
only  major  sport  with  a  decided 
rise  in  attendance  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Thoroughbred  racing 
attracted  31,238,263  patrons,  bet¬ 
tering  the  previous  record  by 
2,061,236,  while  harness  racing 
drew  18,509,729,  also  a  record 
high  and  10%  over  1952. 

Baseball,  which  lost  its  spec¬ 
tator  leadership  for  the  first  time 
in  1952,  continued  to  lose  patron¬ 
age  at  the  box  office  in  1953. 
Organized  baseball,  comprising  the 
two  major  leagues  and  38  minor 
leagues,  lured  37,680,686  fans 
into  its  stadia,  a  decrease  of  3,- 
257,686  in  comparison  with  last 
year’s  figures.  The  16  major  league 
clubs  drew  a  combined  total  of 
14.383,797  persons,  a  loss  of  249,- 
247,  while  minors  had  a  disas¬ 
trous  season  with  23,296,889,  a 
drop  of  3,008,439  in  one  year. 

Football,  both  collegiate  and 
professional,  which  permits  lim¬ 
ited  TV  coverage,  halted  its  de¬ 
cline  at  the  gate.  A  United  Press 
survey  of  117  colleges,  playing 
576  games,  showed  a  total  attend¬ 
ance  of  13,116,354,  a  small  in¬ 
crease  of  1,812,  while  the  Na¬ 
tional  Football  League  drew  2,- 
164,585,  a  jump  of  14,952  over 
;  the  1952  figures. 

Commenting  on  the  survey,  Leo 


Waldman,  advertising  manager  of 
Triangle,  said  there  was  evidence 
that  racing  gained  new  fans  with 
the  help  of  television.  No  race¬ 
track  permits  more  than  two  races 
to  be  shown  on  one  day.  This, 
he  said,  provides  an  appetizer  to  • 
the  sport  fan  and  “he  has  to  go 
to  the  track  to  get  the  whole  ' 
dinner.” 

Mr.  Waldman  also  remarked 
that  newspapers  are  giving  much  ' 
more  space  to  racing  news  to 
satisfy  “the  fastest  growing  spec¬ 
tator  audience  in  the  country." 

■ 

Akron  Daily  Bares 
Bootleg  Auto  Racket 

Akron,  Ohio 
Gov.  Frank  Lausche  of  Ohio 
and  other  state  officials  and  na¬ 
tional  automobile  manufacturera 
have  moved  to  stamp  out  “bootleg" 
automobile  operations  throughout 
the  country  after  an  expose  of 
practices  by  the  Beacon  Journal. 

An  investigation  by  the  news¬ 
paper  disclosed  flagrant  violations 
of  the  Ohio  automobile  title  law 
and  the  loss  to  the  state  treasury 
of  huge  tax  sums  through  “fleet 
sales”  of  new  cars.  Estimates  of 
the  sales  tax  loss  run  as  high  as 
$1,000,000  for  1953  alone. 

The  paper  revealed  that  the 
bootlegging  of  new  cars  has  been 
spreading  rapidly  for  the  last  year 
and  legitimate  dealers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  the  pinch  in  a  retail 
market  that  has  been  getting 
tighter  every  month. 

Ray  C.  Sutliff,  Beacon  Journal 
reporter,  assisted  by  Kenneth  F. 
Cole,  broke  the  story  after  months’ 
of  investigation.  t 

One  of  the  biggest  fleet  sales' 
operators  purported  to  purchase* 
new  cars  for  use  in  Miami,  Fla.' 
An  intensive  search  by  the  Beacon 
Journal  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  > 
this  company  in  Florida  and  the; 
address  of  delivery  turned  out  to‘ 
be  the  home  of  a  one-time  gam¬ 
bling  czar  in  Miami  who  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  dealings. 
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PROBLEMS.  PROBLEMS! 

Crockett,  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Star 


SPEAK  UP,  SOLOMON 

.Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  .ippeal 


SOONER  OR  LATER 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N'.  Y.)  Newt 
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Production  Men  Put 
On  Ad  Sales  Force 


UONOREO — A  newspaperman  for  70  years.  Col.  J.  Harvey  Long 
(second  from  left),  chairman  of  the  Huntington  Publishing  Company, 
was  given  an  honorary  lifetime  membership  in  the  Press  Club  of 
Charleston,  \V.  \a.  His  two  sons,  Walker  (left)  and  Edward  (right), 
executives  of  the  publishing  firm,  watch  as  Col.  Long  receives  a 
plaque  from  Dallas  C.  Higbee,  club  president. 


Minneapolis 

Production  staffs  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  important  members  of 
the  sales  force  that  accounted  for 
$2,655,000,000  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising  —  local  and  national  —  in 
dailies  during  1953,  delegates  to 
the  Northwest  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Feb.  28  were  told  by 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  general  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Representing  more  than  a  third 
of  the  total  expenditures  for  all 
forms  of  advertising  last  year,  the 
newspaper  figure,  Mr.  Swan 
pointed  out,  was  four  times  as 
large  as  that  for  television,  four 
times  as  large  as  that  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  more  than  three  times 
as  large  as  that  for  radio. 

Sales  Goal  for  1954 

“There’s  no  doubt  you  are  a 
good  salesman,”  Mr.  Swan  told 
the  production  group.  “The  num¬ 
ber  one  salesman — the  2Vi  billion 
dollar  salesman.” 

As  the  sales  goal  for  1954,  he 
suggested:  “Produce  more  attrac¬ 
tive  newspapers  at  less  cost.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  the 
words  and  pictures  that  pro¬ 
duce  on  pages  of  newspapers  are 
the  most  powerful  and  most  im¬ 
portant  selling  force  in  business 
and  industry  today,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  various  jobs 
of  getting  effective  circulation 
coverage,  writing  copy  and  devel¬ 
oping  ad  themes,  conducting  read¬ 
ership  and  market  studies  to  aid 
editors  and  advertisers,  would  all 
go  for  naught  “if  the  actual  job 
of  reproducing  the  words  and  il¬ 
lustrations  on  the  sheet  of  news¬ 
print  is  done  indifferently  or  im¬ 
perfectly.” 

Other  media,  he  warned,  “are 
cutting  in  on  your  territory  .  .  . 
and  they’ll  keep  it  up  if  you’ll 
let  them.” 

3  Newspaper  Problems 

He  pointed  out  three  sales 
problems  newspapers  must  over¬ 
come: 

(1)  Advertisers  are  not  fully 
aware  of  newspapers’  tremendous 
influence;  (2)  Advertisers  feel 
they  cannot  afford  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  even  though  they  ack¬ 
nowledge  its  superior  power;  and 
(3)  Advertisers  feet  it  is  easier 
mechanically  to  deal  with  media 
which  don’t  present  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  risk  of  poor  reproduc¬ 
tion,  missed  insertions,  tearsheets, 
billing,  etc.,  that  are  present  when 
the  advertiser  deals  with  150  or 
300  or  500  individual  newspapers. 

“Recognizing  this  inherent 
shortcoming  in  our  performance 
as  a  salesman,”  Mr.  Swan  said, 
“everything  we  can  do  to  ease  the 
difficulty  —  to  insure  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  reproduction,  to  hold 
down  errors  and  costs  —  is  in¬ 


creasing  our  desirability  as  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  national  advertiser. 

“We  must  remember,  too,  that 
every  time  one  newspaper  really 
puts  out  to  help  make  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  a  success,  it  makes 
selling  the  next  campaign  easier — 
not  only  for  that  newspaper  but 
for  all  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Swan  urged  mechanical 
department  employes  “to  be  ever 
on  the  search  for  the  new  and 
better  processes”  and  to  give 
“wholehearted  cooperation  to  de¬ 
veloping  more  effective  realistic 
methods  of  cost  and  production 
accounting.”  He  said  there  is 
nothing  more  important  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  economic  stability  of  the 
newspaper  business  today  than  the 
development  of  accurate,  realistic 
procedures  for  accounting  for 
production  costs. 

Manufacturers  and  the  research 
program  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  are 
doing  much  to  provide  more  effi¬ 
cient  equipment  and  better  ma¬ 
terials,  Mr.  Swan  said. 

“Progress,  however,  isn’t  solely 
the  function  of  the  research  lab¬ 
oratory,”  he  went  on.  “Upon  you 
gentlemen,  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  day  in  and  day  out,  rests  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  and 
encouraging  experiment  and 
change.  To  be  ever  on  the  search 
for  the  new  and  better  processes 
and  to  encourage  members  of  your 
organization  to  try  the  new  ideas 
and  processes  with  open  minds. 
Resistance  to  change  will  play 
right  into  the  hands  of  our  com¬ 
petition.” 

Retailer’s  Plea  for  Type 

Lee  M.  Dubow.  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  The  Emporium 
department  store  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  told  the  conference  that 
today’s  retail  advertiser  expects 
three  things  from  a  composing 
room:  (1)  speed  in  getting  com¬ 
plete  proofs.  (2)  accuracy  in  fol¬ 
lowing  layouts,  and  (3)  help  in 
setting  typographical  styles. 

Speed  is  especially  important. 
Mr.  Dubow  said,  because  one  out 
of  every  five  ads  carried  by  a 
store  is  a  last-minute  creation,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  meet  or  lead 
competition. 

He  declared  that  not  once  in 
his  advertising  career  had  a  com¬ 
posing  room  offered  suggestions  as 
to  better  use  of  type. 

“You,  just  as  an  insurance  sales¬ 
man,  should  formulate  a  plan  or 
a  style  sheet,  for  each  advertiser,” 
he  proposed.  “Make  it  reflect  the 
character  of  his  store,  his  business 
philosophy,  and  his  place  in  the 
community.  His  ads  are  his  show 
windows  on  paper.  Don’t  be  guilty 
of  giving  your  advertisers  a  false 
front! 

“But  even  with  a  style  sheet, 
you  will  probably  find  difficulties. 


First,  because  you  change  mark¬ 
up-men  with  each  change  of  work¬ 
ing  shifts.  I’ll  agree  that  the  36 
or  40-hour  week  causes  constant 
changes  in  ‘who’  marks  up  ‘what’ 
advertiser’s  ad.  If  you  had  real, 
honest  discipline  on  your  mark-up 
desks,  half  of  the  monsters  you 
create  would  never  take  their  first 
breath. 

“It’s  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
six  different  advertising  men,  given 
the  same  set  of  facts  and  the 
same  copy,  will  come  up  with 
six  entirely  different  ads.  That’s 
because  they’re  primarily  creative 
people,  paid  to  do  creative  think¬ 
ing.  But  the  creativeness  should 
stop  at  the  mark-up  desk.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  dollars  are  won 
and  lost  on  mark-up  desks,  on  a 
bet  that  a  given  mark-up  man  can 
use  every  type  face  in  the  shop 
on  any  given  ad. 

“Your  publishers  make  you 
stick  to  a  headline  style.  You 
compete  in  contests  to  see  if  your 
front  page  makeup  won’t  win  the 
.^yer  cup  for  excellence  in  typog¬ 
raphy. 

“When  are  you  going  to  give 
your  advertisers  the  same  break 
that  you  give  your  publishers? 
•Are  you  going  to  teach  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  how  to  use  the  product 
that  pays  your  salary  every  week? 

“Is  there  some  rule  in  the  typog¬ 
rapher’s  hand  book  that  says  you 
will  not  violate  the  chastity  of  an 
advertiser’s  layout?  Is  there  any 
advertiser  who  holds  such  a  whip 
over  you?” 

Lee  Dahlberg,  color  co-ordinator 
for  the  Star  and  Tribune,  out¬ 
lined  requirements  for  good  color 
work  in  newspapers. 

“The  selection  and  preparation 
of  good  color  copy  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  first  step,”  he 
told  the  group.  “If  pictures  are 
to  be  used,  only  sharp,  bright 
photos  or  transparencies  should 
be  considered.  .Avoid  crowd 
scenes  or  subjects  with  tiny  detail 
and  stick  to  large  and  simple  sub¬ 
jects  whenever  possible.” 


Annual  Review 
Is  Spread  Out; 
Linage  Greater 

London,  Oni 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  get 
away  from  bulky,  special  editions, 
was  successfully  carried  out  by  tbe 
l.ondon  Free  Press  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  this  year  of  the  January  An¬ 
nual  Review. 

For  at  least  28  years,  the  Free 
Press  Annual  Review  of  progress 
in  the  seven  -  county  market  has 
been  presented  in  a  special  section 
which  when  added  to  the  regular 
edition  of  publication  day  has  t^ 
suited  in  a  package  never  less  than 
100  pages. 

This  year  the  Annual  Review 
pages  were  issued  with  the  regular 
edition  on  every  publication  day 
during  the  month.  The  pages  fea¬ 
tured  centers  of  population  in  the 
market  area  and  each  day  a  front 
page  box  drew  attention  to  the 
centres  featured  in  the  edition  and 
advance  notice  of  the  centres  to  be 
featured  the  following  day.  The 
schedule  of  page  releases  was  set 
well  enough  in  advance  to  permit 
the  Circulation  department  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  promotion. 

Advertising-wise  the  change  was 
significant.  In  1953,  Uie  Annual 
Review,  old-style,  carried  79,500 
lines.  TTie  new-style  1954  Annual 
Review  attracted  82,572  lines  for 
an  increase  of  more  than  3,000 
lines. 

The  new  publication  plan  at  th* 
same  time  eased  the  produetk* 
pace  and  eliminated  big  editkM 
distribution  problems.  While  the 
Circulation  department  has  noi 
made  an  official  estimate  of  results 
of  their  tie-in  campaign.  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Jim  Burns  said  di- 
culation  figures  which  had  beo 
hovering  in  the  80,000  area  ft* 
six  months  climbed  over  the  90,- 
000  mark  for  the  first  time  in  the 
newspaper’s  history  in  January  d 
this  year. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CASE  STUDY 

Ads  Kept  Plumbing  Firm 
From  Going  Down  Drain 


A  BUSINESS  that  was  dying  on 
its  feet  less  than  three  years  ago 
has  been  transformed  into  a  thriv¬ 
ing  high-profit  operation  because 
its  owners  decided  on  a  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  media. 

Three  years  ago  the  Jacobson 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  plumb¬ 
ing-heating  contractors,  decided  to 
change  their  ways  or  get  out  of 
business.  New  construction  work, 
in  which  they  specialized,  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  competi¬ 
tive,  less  and  less  profitable. 

Big  Question 

But  in  their  switch  from  new 
construction  to  the  more  lucra¬ 
tive  home  modernization  market, 
they  faced  a  big  question: 

How  to  drum  up  business  to 
yield  enough  volume  to  match  the 
$300,000  annual  figure  to  which 
co-partners  Harold  and  Jack  Jacob¬ 
son  had  become  accustomed? 

In  new  construction  work  this 
was  not  too  difficult.  The  aver¬ 
age  contract  ran  about  $12,000, 
and  it  was  not  too  difficult  to 
submit  about  25  successful  bids 
per  year.  But  home  moderniza¬ 
tion  jobs  run  $1,000-$  1,500,  which 
meant  the  company  needed  a 
heavy,  steady  supply  of  “new  leads, 
new  faces”  from  which  to  extract 
250  jobs  per  year. 

Newspaper  Exclusively 

The  Jacobsons  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  exclusively  on  newspaper 
advertising.  Since  mid-1951  until 
the  present  they've  adhered  to  a 
twice  -  a  -  week  schedule  that  has 
been  the  key  factor  in  yielding  a 
$340,000  volume  and  a  $47,600 
or  14  per  cent  net  profit  last  year. 

Jacobson  ads  rarely  run  below 
two  columns  by  five  inches  or 
more  than  three  columns  by  12 
inches,  and  appear  without  fail 
Thursday  afternoon  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  -  Courier 
and  Sunday  Register.  Jacobson 
prefers,  but  does  not  specify,  the 
first  10  pages  of  the  paper. 

Here  are  Mr.  Jacobson’s  views 
on  important  factors  in  the  success 
of  his  ads: 

Views  on  Ads 

•  1.  No  co-op  advertising.  “It’s 
too  institutional,  does  not  produce 
the  immediate  results  and  leads 
we  want.  We  pay  fully  for  ads, 
individualize  them  for  more  imme¬ 
diate  results.” 

•  2.  Illustration.  Art  is  a  must 
in  every  ad,  but  Jacobson  prefers 
his  own  artist  to  newspaper  or 
mat  service.  One  piece  of  special 
art  which  tells  his  story  best  is 
worth  any  price,  can  be  ased  many 
times  in  different  ads,  he  has 
found. 

•  3.  Mention  of  the  Jacobson 


name  several  times,  to  impress  the 
prospect  with  “bathroom  moderni¬ 
zation  by  Jacobson”  rather  than 
bathroom  modernization,  period. 

•  4.  No  mention  of  price.  This 
puts  prospect  on  defensive,  pre¬ 
vents  proper  sales  presentation  of 
complete  job. 

•  5.  Stress  on  customer  confi¬ 
dence.  complete  job  by  experienced 
contractor. 

Newspaper  ‘Indispensable* 

Mr.  Jacobson  experimented  quite 
briefly  with  several  other  media 
(notably  radio,  TV),  and  found 
they  produced  neither  the  quanti¬ 
ty  nor  the  quality  of  leads  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  average  of 
five  signed  contracts  per  week. 

“Our  newspaper  ad  campaign 
is  positively  indispensable  in  this 
business,”  Mr.  Jacobson  affirms. 
He  spent  $6,000 — or  1.8  per  cent 
of  his  gross  —  in  newspapers  in 
1953.  He'll  pick  it  up  to  two  per 
cent  this  year. 

■ 

Fitz-Gibbon's 
Talk  Is  Basis 
Of  BoA  Drive 

A  new  booklet  and  a  special 
full  page  newspaper  ad  —  both 
reprinting  the  recent  speech-testi¬ 
monial  to  newspapers  delivered  by 
Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon  (E&P,  Jan. 
16,  page  15) — will  spearhead  a 
new  promotional  drive  launched 
this  week  by  daily  newspapers 
among  their  local  retailers,  Harold 
S.  Barnes,  director.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  announced  this 
week. 

Entitled  “Wad  Ye  Deny 
P-r-r-r-rint?,”  both  booklet  and  ad 
reprint  in  full  the  address  made 
by  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon,  now  an  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant  and  for  14 
years  previously  advertising  direct¬ 
or  of  Gimbels,  New  York,  before 
the  convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  Jan¬ 
uary  in  New  York,  at  a  session 
arranged  by  a  joint  committee  of 
NRDGA  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 

The  booklet  reprint  and  the  full 
page  ad  will  be  used  together  in 
the  weeks  ahead  as  a  “one-two 
promotional  punch”  in  a  concerted 
drive  by  the  Bureau’s  entire  mem¬ 
bership  “to  demonstrate  once  more 
to  local  accounts  newspapers’  tra¬ 
ditional  and  unchallenged  role  as 
the  retailer’s  number  one  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,”  Mr.  Barnes  de¬ 
clared. 

Another  feature  of  the  new 
booklet  is  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  retailers  on  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ad  itself. 


Bulk  Mailings 
Hit  Ad  Volume, 
Survey  Reveals 

The  new  postal  regulation  al¬ 
lowing  bulk  mailings  without  ad¬ 
dresses  already  ihas  resulted  in 
some  curtailment  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  and 
may  result  in  more  losses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  limited  survey  conducted 
by  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Of  66  replies,  41  publishers  re¬ 
ported  local  merchants  have  used 
the  new  mailing  method  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising.  Of  these,  23 
reported  they  already  have  felt 
an  adverse  effect  on  advertising 
linage.  The  other  18  said  they 
could  not  tell  whether  they  had 
lost  any  linage  but  feared  adverse 
effects  in  the  future.  The  25  re¬ 
plies  indicated  the  new  regulation 
has  not  yet  been  used  or  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  had  no  experience  up 
to  now. 

Most  frequent  users  of  the  bulk 
mailing,  the  ANPA  survey  notes, 
are  grocery  stores,  including  super 
markets,  drug  stores,  cut-rate  jew¬ 
elers,  auto  accessory  firms,  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  department  stores  and 
hardware  stores. 

Typical  comments  from  ANPA 
members  follow: 


The  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald  re¬ 
ports  a  local  furniture  store  parti¬ 
cipated  in  a  $10,000  circular  mail¬ 
ing  with  three  other  stores  in  the 
same  chain.  Advertising  manager 
feels  the  newspaper  lost  $1,000  to 
$1,500  which  would  would  have 
been  spent  with  the  newspaper. 

The  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  reports  four  specific  in¬ 
stances,  three  hardware  stores  and 
a  toy  store,  where  bulk  mailings 
were  used  and  the  newspaper  ad 
budgets  were  cut  20  to  50  per  cent 
In  the  first  10  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  two  instances  alone  resulted 
in  loss  of  $2,500  in  ad  revenue  by 
the  Gadsden  (.Ala.)  Times. 

.Agencies  Won’t  Talk 
A  grocery  merchant  cancelled 
his  advertising  contract  with  the 
Pasco  (Wasih.)  Tri-dity  Hprald 
and  is  now  using  a  direct  mail 
promotion  distributed  by  unad¬ 
dressed  mailings.  His  newspaper 
advertising  last  year  amounted  to 
$2,055.88. 

Although  ANPA  did  not  ask 
publishers  about  the  effect  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  seven  members 
commented  they  felt  the  new 
regulation  had  caused  or  would 
cause  a  lo.ss  of  national  linage. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  reports  that  advertisers 
and  agencies  are  reluctant  to  dis¬ 
cuss  increased  use  of  direct  as  a 
result  of  this  regulation. 


I  Meeting  the  Mediamen 


Peter  G.  Levathes 

Young  &  Rubicam 


Peter  G.  Levathes  took 
pre-med  courses,  earned  a  law 
degree  instead,  then  went  into 
motion  picture  work  and  now 
is  in  advertising. 

The  tall,  personable,  4 1 -year- 
old  executive  is  media  director 
of  Young  &  Rubicam.  He  was 
appointed  to  this  position  Feb. 

15.  Since  January,  1953,  he 
had  been  a  vicepresident  at¬ 
tached  to  the  media  department 
on  special  assignments. 

One  of  five  children  whose  father  was  in  the  tobacco  business, 
Mr.  Levathes  attended  Harvard  (no  degree),  George  Washington 
University  (B.S.  and  M.A.)  and  Georgetown  University  (L  L.B.). 

Thus  fortified  educationally,  he  discarded  his  erstwhile  hopes 
of  practicing  administrative  law  in  Washington  by  joining  20th 
Century-Fox  Film  Company  in  1937  as  the  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  theatre  division.  From  Fox  Mr.  Levathes 
went  to  Y&R.  During  wartime  he  did  intelligence  work  for  the 
F.B.I. 


I 

I 


g  He  is  a  high-fidelity  enthusiast,  amateur  photographer,  watch  | 
J  collector  and  music  lover  with  homes  in  New  York  City  andy 
g  Westport,  Conn.  About  newspapers,  he  says:  | 

M  “The  newspaper,  more  truly  than  any  other  medium,  is  a  locals 
g  institution.  To  the  national  advertiser,  it  offers  concentrated  cov-| 
g  erage  of  its  market,  flexibility  in  scheduling,  timeliness  of  message.  | 
H  strong  merchandising  possibilities  and  the  prestige  of  local  po-| 
M  sition.  I 

g  “In  spite  of  the  problems  we  have  of  printing  and  cost  in  using! 
g  newspapers  on  a  national  scale,  newspapers  are  indispensable  to| 
g  the  advertiser  for  any  balanced  program.” — J.  L.  Collings.  1 
i;:i!i,liw™ii;i':illlilliillllllllllllllll!l!li;illllllllll^  (No.  8  in  a  Series)  1 
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■  OOP  t*0**  ■ 


Whatever  Yovr 
Food  Store  Product 

— This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Cleveland! 


H  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  variety 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  through 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
County’s  families. 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 

A  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution... Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling . . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups. ..  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption... Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 


M4: 


if  you  want  these  reports 
to  come  to  you  regularly. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


CLEVELAND 


Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  *  Detroit  *  San  Francisco  *  Los  Angeles  *  Atlanta 
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:  \K.\T  MOXrH:  ' 

I  The  4-A’s  | 

{  Convention 

I  Issue! 

•  More  than  500  leaders 

•  of  top-billing  4-A  agen- 

:  cies  will  attend  their 

•  36th  national  conven- 

•  tion  in  April. 

S  In  the  past  Advertising 

S  Agency  Magazine,; 

:  alone  among  the  ad  i 

•  press,  has  been  distrib- 1 

;  uted  at  the  convention.  | 

•  And  this  year  personal  i 

•  copies  of  the  big  April  j 

S  issue  will  be  delivered  j 

:  to  every  executive’s' 

;  hotel  room ! 

;  Virtually  all  these  men  1 

•  are  regular  subscribers,  | 

•  of  course.  So  your  j 

•  message  gets  double  ' 

S  impact  at  this  meeting 

•  of  important  minds  .  .  . ' 

•  plus  circulation  among  j 

•  more  agency  execu- 

•  tlves  across  the  nation 

I  than  you  can  reach  in  j 

•  anv  other  advertising  | 

•  publication.  , 

•  Closing  date  is  March 

5  26.  Wire  collect  today  i 

•  to  be  sure  of  space  i 

•  reservations. 

•  I 

I  Advertising 

j  Agency 

I  Magazine 

•  j 

a;  48  West  38  St. 

:  New  York  18. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Capital  Airlines  Steps-up 
Newspaper  Linage  by  20% 


‘\i)vrRTisiNG  linage  of  Capital 
Airlines,  covering  127  newspapers 
in  75  cities,  will  be  .stepped-up  20 
per  cent,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  James  W.  Austin,  vice- 
president,  traffic  and  sales. 

Mr.  .Austin  said  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  always  represented  the 
airline's  major  media  and  that  the 
1954  campaign  (via  Lewis  Edwin 
Ryan  .Agency)  is  an  extension  of 
that  policy. 

Du  Pont  Annotinces  Odorless 
Paint  in  123  Newspapers 

Page  Ads  in  123  newspapers 
from  coast-to-coast  were  us^  last 
week  by  the  Du  Pont  Finishes  Di¬ 
vision  of  F.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.  to  break  the  news 
on  its  odorless  line  of  interior 
paints  and  enamels. 

Du  Pont  selected  the  Winter  off- 
sea.son  for  paint  advertising  to 
drive  home  the  point  that  odor¬ 
less  materials  eliminate  need  for 
deferring  interior  painting  until 
warm  weather. 

The  full  pages,  which  broke 
February  25.  arc  being  followed 
by  large  ads  in  the  same  news¬ 
papers  in  three  successive  Thurs¬ 
days  to  tic  in  with  commercial 
TV  spots. 

Page  Ads  Tell  of  Ashland 
Oil  Co.  Adding  TCA' 

Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co 
and  its  affiliates  this  week  launched 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
for  a  new'  premium  gr.ade  ga.soline 
containing  IC.A  (Ignition  Control 
Additive). 

Newspaper.  radio-TV.  outdoor, 
direct  mail  and  point-of-purchase 
advertising  were  used  to  introduc-- 
ICA  in  .'iP  area  extending  from 
western  New  York  .State  to  St. 
Louis  and  from  Michigan  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

First  punch  was  thrown  March 
1  when  page  ads  were  run  in  87 
newspapers  in  eight  states.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  campaign  consists  of  three 
separate  newspaper,  radio -TV 
campaigns — one  run  by  Ashland: 
the  others  by  its  subsidiaries. 
Aetna  Oil  of  Louisville,  and  Fron¬ 
tier  Oil  of  Buffalo. 

In  a  few  Kentucky  cities,  a  joint 
newspaper  announcement  will  be 
made  that  both  Ashland  and 
Aetna  gasoline.s  now  contain  ICA. 
Follow-up  ads  will  feature  Ash¬ 
land  Ethyl  with  IC.A. 

Gibson  Announces 
Four -Phase  Ad  Plan 

Chicago 

A  four-phase  ad  program  (via 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc., 
Q'licago),  tailoned  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  market  requirements  of  its 


four  ma  jor  products,  is  planned 
by  Gibson  Refrigerator  Co., 
Greenville,  Mich. 

The  program  includes  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  schedule  in  some 
20  key  markets,  using  full  pages 
and  1,500  line  ads,  on  all  Gibson 
products.  There  will  also  be  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising  on 
Gibson  refrigerators,  electric 
ranges,  food  freezers  and  air  con¬ 
ditioners.  Gibson  will  intensify 
its  use  of  trade  advertising. 

Backing  up  this  program  will 
be  complete  promotion  package.s 
carrying  the  campaigns  through 
the  retail  level,  via  dealer  ads  in 
newspapers,  into  the  prospect’s 
home. 

Mitchell  Has  Big 
Co-op  Ad  Program 

Chicago 

An  advertising  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000,000 — of  which 
40  per  cent  will  be  devoted  to 
newspaper  cooperative  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising — has  been  scheduled  by 
Mitchell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  its  1954  line  of  room 
air  conditioners. 

National  magazine  advertising 
•s  to  be  released  (via  A.  Martin 
Rothbardt.  Inc..  Chicago)  begin¬ 
ning  in  March  and  continuing 
through  June.  Newspaper  ads  will 
tie  used  during  the  same  period  on 
a  coast  to  coast  basis. 

■ 

Coffee  Ad  Prompts 
Editorial  Comment 

A  1,000-line  ad  for  Hills  Bros. 
Coffee  Inc.,  in  the  Tuscan  (Ariz.) 
Du/'/v  Citizen  told  the  “facts  you 
should  know  about  the  price  of 
coffee  today.” 

Editors  of  the  Citizen  were 
prompted  to  run  an  editorial  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  ad  two  days 
after  it  had  run.  “It  Is  worth  some 
further  attention  for  two  reasons." 
the  editorial  said  in  part.  “Fir.st. 
the  subject  of  a  cup  of  coffee  was 
given  informative  treatment  which 
anyone  could  understand  .  .  .  Sec¬ 
ond.  the  inside  story  of  coffee  con¬ 
tained  in  a  reputable  firm’s  adver¬ 
tisement  points  up  something  else 
that  is  often  unrecognized  —  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  in  itself 
news  ...” 

•As  William  S.  Milburn.  commu 
nity  service  editor  for  the  Citizen 
put  it:  “This  editorial  recognizes 
the  vital  function  of  advertising  as 
a  carrier  of  information  that  is 
important  to  the  public.  It  seems 
to  us  that  advertising  is  often  re¬ 
garded  by  many  persons  solely  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  without  prop¬ 
er  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it 
frequently  rivals  news  and  feature 
columns  in  reader  interest." 

EDITOR  ^  P 


Cadillac  Puts 
72%  of  Budget 
In  Newspapers 

Cadillac’s  leadership  rests  on  a 
simple  and  obvious  foundation: 
prestige.  But  the  method  used  by 
the  company  in  developing  and 
nurturing  its  prestige  is  anything 
but  simple.  In  fact,  “seems  revo¬ 
lutionary,”  says  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  in  a  brochura 
detailing  Cadillac’s  approach  to 
prestige-building  and  its  formula 
for  making  “people  pay  a  higher 
price  willingly.” 

The  key  to  prestige  in  Cadillac’s 
formula  is  people — all  the  people. 

“And  Cadillac,”  says  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  “feels  that  the  basic  way  to 
reach  just  about  everybody  is  in 
newspapers.”  Which  is  why  the 
company  invests  72  per  cent  of  its 
advertising  budget  in  newspapen 
— “a  medium  that  talks  to  every¬ 
body,  rich  and  poor  alike.” 

A  sampling  of  Cadillac  newspa¬ 
per  ads  in  the  brochure  indicates 
clearly  how  the  company  fosters 
the  feeling  that  a  Cadillac  owner 
is  a  man  who  has  “arrived.” 

Cadillac’s  dependence  on  the 
newspaper  as  its  basic  medium 
finds  complete  support  at  Mac- 
Manus.  John  &  Adams,  the  agen¬ 
cy  which  prepares  and  places  Cad¬ 
illac’s  advertising.  Says  James  R. 
Adams,  president  of  the  agency: 

‘The  fact  that  Cadillac  spent 
considerably  more  than  half  of  its 
total  advertising  appropriation  in 
newspapers  during  1952  and  1953 
(and  for  many  years  previously) 
speaks  clearly  of  our  high  regard 
for  newspapers  as  an  automotive 
•idvertising  medium. 

“Although  Cadillac  is  a  class 
product,  we  know  that  it  can  re¬ 
main  the  accepted  symbol  of  au¬ 
tomotive  quality  only  if  we  direct 
our  advertising  to  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  newspaper  advertising  is  a 
sure  and  practical  way  to  do  this." 


Crying  Colonel 
All  Smiles  Now 

The  “crying  colonel"  who 
brought  the  Schenley  Reserve  de¬ 
canter  nationwide  attention  in 
newspaper  ads  last  December,  will 
be  smiling  happily  in  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  released  this  month  by 
Schenley  Distributors,  Inc. 

The  colonel’s  debut  ad  showed 
him  sobbing  against  a  tree.  Copy 
pleaded  for  understanding  from 
competitors  who  had  attempted  in 
their  advertising  to  minimize  the 
sales  value  of  the  decanter. 

His  composure  restored  as  a 
result  of  record  Schenley  Reserve 
decanter  sales  during  the  holiday 
season,  the  colonel  will  appear 
this  month  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast  to  announce  that 
the  brand  will  continue  to  be 
available  in  the  decanter. 
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THE  INQUIRER  takes  your  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  most  potent  pocket- 
books  in  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 
In  addition  to  intensive  coverage  of 
the  city,  THE  INQUIRER  reaches 
out  to  give  advertisers  thorough 
penetration  of  the  rich  suburbs  and 
nearby  towns  that  account  for  HALF 
THE  SALES  in  the  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  area. 

That’s  why  you  find  so  many  new 


advertisers  in  THE  INQUIRER  . . . 
so  many  old  ones  with  expanded 
schedules.  Greater  results  for  adver¬ 
tisers  have  made  THE  INQUIRER 
Philadelphia’s  FIRST  newspaper 
. . .  FIRST  in  National  advertising, 
Retail  advertising,  Classified  adver~ 
thing  and  Total  advertising. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 
has  peak  buying  power 


Sales  Management  estimates  the  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  of  Delaware  Valley 
at  over  $7,000,000,000...  18%  more 
per  family  than  national  average. 


To  skim  the  cream  off  the  great 
Delaware  Valley,  schedule  THE 
INQUIRER  . . .  FIRST! 


The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A, 


Exclusive  Advortising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVUN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coosf  Representotivess 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERUN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodword  5-7260 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERUN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

*Cotton  Week  *  May  Net 
Newspapers  Million  Lines 


A  MINIMUM  of  1,000,000  lines 
of  National  Cotton  Week  (May 
10-15)  retail  advertising  was  pre¬ 
dicted  this  week  by  Ernest  Stewart, 
sales  promotion  manager.  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council,  New  York 
City. 

He  based  his  outlook  on  last 
year’s  linage  tally  which  netted 
995,400  lines  of  store  advertising 
in  429  dailies  plus  the  fact  that 
this  year  there  will  be  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  store-wide  promotions 
involving  several  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Also  this  week,  floor  covering 
retailers  were  advised  by  the 
Council  in  an  eight-page  mer¬ 
chandiser  for  Spring  Carpet  Ba¬ 
zaar  (March  22-31)  that  “cotton 
represents  your  biggest  and  best 
sales  potential  this  Spring.” 

The  brochure  is  being  distribut¬ 
ed  to  12,000  retailers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  Mats  of  six 
newspaper  ads,  ranging  in  size 
from  540  lines  on  four  columns 
to  800  lines  on  four  columns, 
and  six  publicity  photos  of  cotton 
carpet  room  settings  shown  in  the 


brochure  are  being  distributed 
through  newspapers. 

Ten  columns  of  feature  mate¬ 
rial  on  various  aspects  of  home 
decoration  with  cotton  rugs  and 
carpets  are  presented. 

Publication  of  the  Council  mer¬ 
chandiser,  according  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  came  as  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  announced  figures  showing 
cotton  has  continued  to  make 
spectacular  gains  in  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  industry. 

Community  Bargain  Day 
Extended  in  Memphis 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Community  Bargain  Day,  a 
semi-annual  sale  sponsored  by  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  the 
Commercial  Appeal  jointly  with 
the  Memphis  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  was  lengthened  into 
three  days  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history. 

Mayor  of  Memphis  Frank 
Tobey  issued  a  proclamation 
launching  the  shopping  spree  and 
the  Memphis  Street  Railway  co¬ 
operated  by  giving  free  bus  rides 


Paducah,  Ky.,  (ily  Zone  Now  52,000! 


ABC  increased  it  Feb.  1 1 
from  36,327  to  52,016. 

There’s  more  business  for 
you  in  this  fast-growing 
atomic  plant  city. 

Advertise  for  it  through — 


®f)e  $ahutai)  ^un-®emotrat 


30,000-plus 

Dally  -  Sunday 


PADUCAH,  KY. 


Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney 


Affiliated  with  WKYB-AM  and  FM  (NBC) 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 


COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTIN6  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Wcdter  E.  Winea 

80  Federal  Steeet 
Boston.  Maas 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Choriotte.  N.  C. 


HSM  Offers  Two 
ROP  Color  Ads 

Chicago 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  is  offer¬ 
ing  four-color  Bista  mats  to  local 
dealers  for  use  in  newspapers,  tie- 
ing  in  with  the  HSM’s  Spring  and 
Summer  promotion  of  men’s  suits, 
E.  G.  Circuit,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  men’s  clothing  firm, 
told  E&P. 

The  color  pages  for  newspapers 
are  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
same  four-color  ads  scheduled  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for 
March  20  and  May  8.  The  first 
ROP  color  ad  features  the  new 
Tempawate  suits  of  medium 
weight  for  early  Spring.  The  sec¬ 
ond  ad  displays  Dixie  Weave  Ben- 
galine  Tropical  suits  for  Summer. 

HSM  dealers  can  obtain  the 
complete  set  of  four-color  mats 
free  of  charge,  Mr.  Circuit  stated, 
providing  1 0  or  more  dealers  order 
mats  for  one  or  both  of  the  pro¬ 
motions. 


to  shopping  areas  from  9:30  to 
10:00  each  morning. 

Stretching  the  sale  over  three 
days  permitted  retailers  to  do 
better  merchandising  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  gave  similar 
merchants  a  wider  scope  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  greater  numbers  of 
bargains. 

*  *  * 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Local  merchants  here  are  firm 
believers  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  February  16  issue  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press  Gazette  was  a 
56-pager;  carried  217  ads  for  bar¬ 
gains  in  the  semi-annual  city-wide 
Dollar  Day  event  in  which  all  re¬ 
tailers  participated. 

Merchant  Soys  Papers 
Still  Best  Ad  Medium 

Ft.  Erie,  Ont. 

Newspapers  still  lead  as  the 
best  media  for  selling  merchan¬ 
dise,  Robert  B.  Adam,  president, 
the  Buffalo  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  said  last  week. 

“It  is  estimated  that  about  five 
per  cent  of  all  merchandise  in  the 
larger  retail  establishments  js 
sold  through  advertising,”  Mr. 
Adam  said  in  an  address  to  the 
Ft.  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
“The  ratio  is  newspapers  three 
per  cent,  TV  and  radio  one  per 
cent,  and  direct  mail  one  per 
c'ent.” 

18-Pg.  Brand  Nome 
Section  Opens  Store 

Bogalusa,  La. 

The  Bogalusa  Daily  News  car¬ 
ried  an  18-page  section  devoted 
entirely  to  Rosenblum’s,  a  local 
womens’  and  childrens’  store,  on 
Wednesday  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week.  In  39,732  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  51  brands  of  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  were  fea¬ 
tured. 


EDITOR 


Jim  Kerr,  the  store’s  ad  and 
display  manager,  and  MacDonald 
Bryan  of  the  Daily  News  collabo¬ 
rated  on  the  program.  Teaser  ads, 
appearing  every  other  day,  were 
started  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  publication  of  the  section. 

Following  the  section’s  appear¬ 
ance,  Rosenblum’s  ran  a  large  ad 
.  again  calling  attention  to  the 

■  Grand  Opening.  The  main  news 
section  of  the  News  carried  a  front 
page  story  and  an  editorial  about 

i  the  store.  On  Friday  a  6-column 
:  full  ad,  “Welcome  Rosenblum’s,” 

I  was  signed  by  22  merchants  of 
r  Bogalusa. 
t 

'  Toronto  Star  Runs  Series 
‘  Of  Retailer  Testimonials 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  has 
started  a  series  of  testimonial  ads 

■  from  local  retail  stores  as  to  the 
'  value  of  advertising  in  the  Star. 

®  The  series  differs  from  most 
’  such  ads  in  that  it  features  in- 
^  teriors  and  exteriors  of  the  stores 
giving  the  testimonial  and  in  some 
cases  photos  of  the  proprietor. 

■ 

}  Air  Line  Ad  Shows 
g  Its  Impact  on  Area 

3  San  Francisco 

j.  Full  page  newspaper  advertising 
j.  placed  here  in  February  gave  a 
.  dramatic  report  of  the  economic 
f  impact  of  the  United  Air  Lines’ 
family  on  San  Francisco. 

The  14,820  members  of  this  San 
.  Francisco  area  group  own  2,679 
^  homes,  pay  $505,651  in  real  estate 
taxes  and  $1,843,860  in  persona! 
property  taxes.  Members  of  the 
e  “family”  have  12,982  charge  ac- 
a  counts,  drive  5,223  autos,  and  hold 
..  8,516  memberships  in  associations, 
e  clubs  and  charitable  organizations, 
the  copy  showed. 

Photos  showed  representatives 
of  the  18  major  classifications  of 
United  Air  employes.  The  copy 
was  prepared  by  N.  W.  Ayer  4 
Son,  Inc. 

This  was  the  second  city  to  re- 
^  ceive  a  report  on  its  UAL  family, 
'■  W.  R.  Thigpen,  public  relations 
chief  for  California  and  Nevada, 
’■  advised.  The  material  was  devel¬ 
oped  with  the  aid  of  a  question- 
®  naire  issued  by  the  public  relations 
department  to  each  employe,  re- 
turnable  unsigned  in  a  company- 
addressed  envelope. 

Denver  was  the  trial  city  in  this 
f’  impressive  treatment.  There  news- 
papers  also  were  used. 

'Do-It-Yoursell' 

Contest  in  Boston 

Boston 

A  “Do  -  It  -  Yourself’  contest  b 
A.  running  in  the  Boston  Herald- 
r-  Traveler,  with  an  all-expense-paid 
:d  trip  to  New  York  as  first  prize, 
al  Readers  are  invited  to  send  in 
)n  details  of  a  project  they  did,  with- 
s-  out  professional  help,  to  improve, 
d-  remc^el,  decorate  or  maintain  their 
ly  homes,  including  facts  as  to  ho» 
a-  and  why  the  work  was  done  and 
the  materials  used. 
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UNITED  PRESS 


When  the  incredible  happened  .  .  .  gunfire  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  .  .  .  five  Congressmen  shot  .  .  .  United  Press 
dominated. 

FOR  EXAMPLE- 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (U.P. )  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  (U.P). 

Chicago  Daily  News  (U.P.)  Boston  Glohe  (U.P.)  t 

Indianapolis  News  (U.P.)  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  (U.P.) 

Dallas  Times-Herald  (U.P.)  Atlanta  Constitution  (U.P.) 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (U.P.)  '  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (U.P.) 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  NEWS 
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PR  Ads  Urged  to  Tell 
Story  of  Foreign  Trade 


BusiNtss  leaders  and  foreign 
aovernmenis  should  use  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  to  tell  the 
full  stor\  of  international  trade 
and  how  it  affeets  the  average 
American. 

That  is  the  main  theme  of  a  16- 
pagc  Kx)klet  issued  in  February 
by  the  .V<ii'  York  Times.  Copies 
of  the  booklet.  Public  Relations 
Advertising,  Key  to  More  Trade 
with  the  United  States.”  have  been 
mailed  to  foreign  trade  groups  in 
the  U.  S..  and  to  business  execu- 
tive.s  and  government  officials 
abroad  concerned  with  interna¬ 
tional  trade. 

The  booklet  points  out  that  most 
.Americans  are  uninformed  about 


international  trade  because  the 
facts  never  have  been  explained  in 
terms  the  average  man  can  under¬ 
stand.  The  facts  of  international 
trade  “must  be  brought  down  from 
the  stratosphere  of  international 
economics.”  the  Times  booklet 
says. 

1  hLs  can  be  done  by  ttsing  the 
techniques  of  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  that  have  been  developed 
so  successfully  in  the  United 
States. 

Public  relations  advertising  gives 
the  businessman  abroad  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  Americans  think 
about  the  problems  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  At  the  .same  time  it 
publicizes  the  products  foreign 


concerns  want  to  sell  in  the  U.  S. 
market. 

Simply  put,  the  booklet  ex¬ 
plains,  public  relations  advertising 
attempts  to  win  friends.  It  tries 
"to  establish  a  sympathetic,  friend¬ 
ly  attitude  toward  you,  what  you 
.sell,  the  way  you  conduct  your 
business.  It  attempts  to  show  and 
explain  your  problems  and  to  re¬ 
late  those  problems  to  the  reader.” 

Six  Case  Histories 

Detailed  case  histories  of  six 
public  relations  campaigns  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  United  States  are 
given  in  the  booklet.  They  in¬ 
clude  campaigns  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Institute  of 
Life  lasurance.  the  Leather  Indus- 
trie.s  of  America,  the  Natural  Rub¬ 
ber  Bureau,  the  European  Travel 
Commission,  and  a  “package” 
promotion  carried  out  by  various 
German  Government  agencies  and 
German  business  concerns. 

In  the  case  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  the  New  York 
Times  K>oklet  shows  how  public 


covers 


relaliofis  advertising  is  used  in 
different  citie.s  throughout  the 
U.  S.  in  which  General  Electric 
plants  are  located.  Effectiveness 
of  this  kind  of  advertising,  the 
booklet  explains,  can  be  measured 
by  public  opinion  surveys  in  cities 
where  the  advertisements  have  ap¬ 
peared  and  in  those  where  they 
have  not  appeared. 

America’s  leather  industry, 
faced  with  a  serious  .sales  chal¬ 
lenge  by  the  new  plastic-s.  used 
public  relations  advertising  to 
stem  the  trend  to  plastics  and  to 
awaken  new  interest  in  the  use  of 
leather  and  leather  products. 

Leather  Campaign 
This  campaign  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  aimed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer.  the  other  to  the  trade. 
Con.sumer  advertising  emphasized 
the  high  quality  features  of  leather. 

“Manufacturers,  too.  wanted  in¬ 
formation  about  the  use  of  leather 
in  the  products  they  were  produc¬ 
ing  or  were  planning  to  produce. 
Sales  organizations  handling  leath- 
j  er  goods  were  willing  to  take  on 
leather  goods  because  they  felt 
I  they  were  dealing  with  an  indus¬ 
try  with  a  future.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  reestablished  confidence  in 
leather  among  retailers.” 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Eu- 
fiopean  Travel  Commission,  the 
>  booklet  tells  how  the  Commission 
set  out  to  influence  more  Amer¬ 
icans  to  come  to  Europe  in  the 
"off  -  season.”  This  campaign. 
;  coupled  with  the  efforts  of  air  and 
i  steamship  lines.  Is  now  bringing 
I  many  more  tourists  to  Europe  dur- 
I  ing  the  Spring.  Fall  and  Winter. 
1  Official  British  and  French  travel 
I  figures  cited  show  the  effect  of 
this  drive. 


iheDallas 

marioBt 


The  Dallas  .Morning  News  is  the  only 
newspaper  that  effectively  delivers  the 
72-county  Dallas  Market— 3^/4-million 
people  with  4V4- billions  to  spend. 


I  The  German  advertisements 
were  based  on  the  premise  that 
1  Germany  could  do  more  business 
j  — profitably — in  the  U.  S.  if  Amer- 
j  icans  were  told  that  Germany  wa< 

1  producing,  and  could  deliver,  a 
i  number  of  products  for  use  in  the 
j  American  market. 

I  Coupon  Returns 

One  advertisement  in  the  group 


larger. 


ri  Dallas  JHornuig 


DALLAS'  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 

Circulation,  183,583  —  Sunday,  190.318 


(Poblishtrs*  Sfartmtnt:  Stpt.  30,  19531 


More  people  BUY  The  News . . .  more  people  READ  The  News . . . 
more  people  are  INFLUENCED  by  The  News  than  any  other 
North  Texas  newspaper. 


brought  in  1.000  coupons,  requests 
for  2,000  booklets.  Four  hundred 
coupons  were  received  with  re¬ 
quests  for  information  about  spe¬ 
cific  merchandise. 

In  all  six  campaigns,  it  is  em¬ 
phasized,  the  advertising  was  wide¬ 
ly  merchandised.  In  commenting 
on  this  phase  of  the  program,  the 
importance  of  this  technique  is 
stressed. 

“Merchandising  give.s  the  adver¬ 
tiser  an  additional  opportunity  to 
draw  attention  to  his  advertising, 
to  help  create  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  for  him  among  selected 
groups,  such  as  distributors,  agents 
or  retailers  who  handle  his  prod¬ 
uct.  By  merchandising  public  it- 
lations  advertising  you  show  these 
groups  what  you  are  attempting  to 
do  to  create  more  basiness  for 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
reinforce  your  business  ties  with 
them.” 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.,  National  Representatives  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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Virqinia's  larqesi-  co^orate 
PoptUafion  Total 
is  concenhafed  riqhf  around. 


3(n.9&6 


NORFOLK 


213,5  13 


PORTSMOUTH .  80.0  3  9 

SOUTH  NORFOLK .  10.4  3  4 


(View  ABC  City  Zone  Population 

4  5  0, 6  5  7 

APPROVED  BY  A  BC  AST  OF  FEB,  I  9  54... 


NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 

EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED  BY  THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
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Oklahoma  Is  A  Two 
Market  State 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


.  .  .  sodon^t  miss  the 
''MAGIC  EMPIRE" 

■  TULSA  ■ 

"Oil  Capital  of  the  World" 

ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 

:265,14S 

Source:  ABC  Publishers 
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OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 
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WORLD 
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TRIBUNE 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Rtpretenled  Nationally  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


951  Dailies  Backed  Ad 
Council  with  Big  Linage 


Newspapers  and  local  adver- 
tiseOs  ordered  558,241  niats  in 
support  of  18  Advertising  Council 
campaigns  during  1953.  This  was 
68,000  more  than  in  1952. 

These  and  other  media  contri¬ 
butions  were  revealed  this  week 
by  T.  S.  Repplier,  Council  presi¬ 
dent,  in  a  report  to  his  organiza¬ 
tion's  board  of  directors. 

Additionally,  through  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Newspaper  Cooperation  Plan, 
951  dailies  continued  regularly  to 
run  small-space  Council  ads,  most¬ 
ly  in  preferred  positions,  for  a 
total  estimated  linage  of  650,000. 
Linage  in  1952  was  538,398. 

Mr.  Repplier  noted  that  gener¬ 
ous  amounts  of  advertising  time 
and  space  contributed  last  year  by 
the  nation’s  advertisers,  newspa¬ 
pers,  consumer  and  company 
magazines,  business  papers,  out¬ 
door  and  transportation  advertis¬ 
ing  and  radio-TV,  amounted  to 
more  than  $100  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  public  service  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  said  the  contributions 
helped  to: 

1 )  Reduce  man-caused  fires  in 
national  forests  alone  by  14%; 
2)  Sell  the  greatest  amount  of 
Savings  Bonds  to  individuals  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II;  3)  Raise 
the  number  of  volunteer  civilians 
serving  in  the  Ground  Observer 
Corps  from  154,000  in  1952  to 
327,000  by  the  end  of  *53;  4)  En¬ 
roll  43,500  women  in  the  nation’s 
nursing  schools,  1,000  more  than 
in  1952  and  the  highest  number 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II; 
and  5)  Sell  SVz  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  CARE  packages. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Repplier  al¬ 
so  described  the  1953  advertising 
contributions  of  other  media. 

•  MAGAZINES:  For  the 
eighth  consecutive  year,  magazine 
publishers  gave  wide-scale  support 
to  the  Council’s  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  campaign.  Over  768  gen¬ 
eral  magazines  with  a  circulation 
of  150  million  gave  up  to  a  full 
page  of  space  every  month  to  this 
program. 

•  MAGAZINE  ADVERTIS¬ 
ERS:  Over  122  national  adver¬ 
tisers  now  are  actively  supporting 
Council  campaigns  in  their  regular 
company  advertising  in  magazines. 
This  is  an  increase  of  67  over 
1952. 

•  HOUSE  MAGAZINES: 
Hundreds  of  company  publica¬ 
tions  gave  valuable  editorial  and 
advertising  support  to  12  Council 
campaigns.  By  actual  check,  the 
Council  recorded  1,500  pages  of 
ads  and  editorials. 

•  BUSINESS  PAPERS:  Busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  papers  contributed 
1,000  pages  of  space  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Blood  Program  and  the 
Engineers  Wanted  campaign. 


•  OUTDOOR  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING:  Outdoor  advertising  plants 
contributed  41,576  panels  to 
Council  campaigns,  delivering  al- 
mast  eight  billion  advertising  im¬ 
pressions.  Over  and  above  its 
contributions  to  the  Council,  the 
outdoor  industry  contributed  15,- 
993  panels  to  other  public  service 
programs  such  as  the  March  of 
Dimes,  American  Cancer  Society 
and  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

•  CAR  CARDS:  For  the 
eighth  consecutive  year,  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  companies  ex¬ 
panded  their  cooperation  with  the 
Council.  In  1953,  they  contrib¬ 
uted  1,387,467  spaces  from  coast 
to  coast  on  13  campaigns,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  225,000  over  1952. 

•  RADIO:  Radio  advertisers, 
networks  and  stations  gave  regular 
nationwide  support  to  17  major 
public  service  campaigns  and  48 
other  causes.  An  estimated  2Vi 
billion  Radio  Home  Impressions 
were  delivered  by  commercial  net¬ 
work  programs  alone,  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Council’s  Radio  Alloca¬ 
tion  Plan. 

•  TELEVISION:  TV  adver¬ 
tisers,  adviertising  agencies,  net¬ 
works  and  stations  contributed 
support  to  16  major  public  service 
campaigns  and  18  other  causes. 
Estimated  circulation  contributed 
to  all  campaigns  by  commercial 
network  TV  programs  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Council’s  TV  Allocation 
Plan  was  3  billion  TV  Home  Im¬ 
pressions,  an  increase  of  a  billion 
over  1952.  This  figure  is  based  on 
Nielsen  Ratings. 


Bell  to  Hove  Charge 
Oi  AU  Heinz  PR 

Pittsburgh 

Franklin  Bell,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  of 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  since  1928, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  for 
all  four  companies  of  Heinz’  in¬ 
ternational  business,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  J.  Heinz  II,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Bell  will  supervise  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  policies  in  England,  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  The  company  operates  fac¬ 
tories  and  sales  branches  in  each 
of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Bell  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Heinz  Company  in  1943. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Heinz  organi¬ 
zation,  he  had  been  with  the  N. 
W.  Ayer  Company,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Arthur  Dimond,  manager  of 
advertising,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Heinz  advertising  program  in 
the  United  States. 


57  Agencies  Billed 
$1.97 9-Billion  in  '53 

Last  year,  57  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  each  billed  more  than  $10,- 
000,000,  according  to  the  annual 
compilation  by  Advertising  Age. 
Total  billings  hit  $1,979,000,000 
as  against  $1,758,100,000  for  the 
same  57  agencies  last  year. 

The  top  10  agencies  were: 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  with 
$163,000,000;  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  $138,000,000;  BBD&O,  $137,- 
500,000;  McCann-Erickson,  $106,- 
000,000;  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.. 
$86,000,000;  Foote,  Cone  &  field¬ 
ing,  $72,000,000;  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  $57,000,000;  Biow  Co.,  $50,- 
000,000;  Grant  Advertising,  $49,- 
000,000;  and  Leo  Burnett  Co.. 
$46,400,000. 

Dynamic  Ads  Can 
Curb  Recession, 

Ad  Executive  Soys 

Chicago 

AdvOTtisIng  that  induces  con- 
■sumers  to  “want”  more  products 
is  the  country’s  best  insurance 
against  a  recession,  Bernard  1. 
Gross,  vicepresident,  WeLss  and 
Geller,  Chicago  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  told  the  Chicago  Dotted  Line 
Club  here  March  1. 

Mr.  Gross  said  new  creative 
advertising  ideas  can  preserve  a 
“want”  economy  and  keep  con¬ 
sumers  from  shifting  back  to  a 
static  “need”  economy.  “Only 
mass  production  for  filling  people’s 
wants  enables  industry  to  produce 
at  low  cost,”  he  added.  “Mass 
advertising  which  reflects  these 
real  wants  can  keep  production 
lines  rolling.” 

By  using  the  social  sciences, 
said  Mr.  Gross,  the  advertiser  can 
pnesenit  his  product  message  in 
new  ways  that  influence  the  “want 
motive”  of  the  consumer.  Ex¬ 
plaining  motivation  research,  he 
pointed  out  advertisers  will  make 
more  profit  if  they  use  the  “AIDA" 
concepts,  where  A  stands  for  at¬ 
traction,  I  for  interest,  D  for  dem¬ 
onstration  and  A  for  action. 

“Our  motivation  research  shows 
that  the  phony  attention  -  com- 
pellers  —  the  pin-up  girls,  the 
cheesecake,  the  overstated  promise, 
the  threat,  the  unreasonable  claim, 
do  not  stir  consumer  wants,”  he 
declared. 

“Creative  research  will  help  pre¬ 
pare  advertising  that  is  more  at¬ 
tuned  to  more  people  and  help 
overcome  today’s  threats  of  con¬ 
sumer  indifference.” 

■ 

Armstrong  to  Metro 

John  E.  Armstrong  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive  in  the 
Chicago  sales  office  on  the  Sunday 
Magazine  Group,  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.  Most 
cently  with  Ladies  Home  Joumd, 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  sales 
manager  for  Pillsbury  Mills  and 
division  manager  for  American 
Home  Products. 
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This  is  interest 


This  is 


The  American  Weekly  creates  mfsiasm' 


You'll  hear  nothing  but  sweet  sales  music  from  the  day  you  start  using 
The  American  weekly.  This  highly-read  Sunday  magazine  sharpens  the  buying  enthusiasms 

of  more  than  9  million  600  thousand  families  each  week. 

*MIHrslASM»  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,,  fm 
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National  Slacks  Week 
Promotion  Announced 


Just  off  the  press 


How  Research 
Works  For 
Newspapers 

This  is  a  60-page  working  hand¬ 
book  for  everyone  SELLING 
newspapers  . . .  prepared  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  to  help  you  put  re¬ 
search  to  work  improving  your 
newspaper  editorially,  increas¬ 
ing  circulation,  boosting  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

It  gives  29  case  histories  of  ef¬ 
fective  newspaper  research.  It 
shows  how  little  research  costs, 
how  to  start  a  research  project 
to: 

. . .  sell  against  other  media; 

. . .  promote  your  market  as  a 
test  area; 

. . .  study  local  buying  habits; 

. . .  help  advertisers  plan  better 
advertising  in  your  market. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  practical 
information  you’ll  find  in  this 
new  research  aid.  Harry  Rosten, 
research  manager  of  The  New 
Tork  Times,  edited  it  from  ma¬ 
terial  supplied  by  working  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  managers, 
members  of  non-profit  NNPA. 

Send  for  your 
copies  today. 

Use  this  handy 
coupon. 


Frank  Knight,  Sec'y-Treat.,  NNPA 
Charleston  Gazette, 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

*  S  Send  me  .  copies  of 
How  Research  Works  for  News¬ 
papers. 

Name _ 

Organization  _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ 


Chicago 

Promotion  of  National  Slacks 
Week  from  April  26  to  May  2 
was  announced  at  the  36th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers  here  last  week. 

Burton  B.  Ruby  of  Hoosier  Fac¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
president  of  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Garment  Manufacturers 
and  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Promotion  of 
Slacks,  said  a  budget  of  $100,000 
has  been  appropriated  to  make  the 
public  more  slacks-conscious. 

Offer  Retailer  Kit 

A  substantial  portion  of  the 
fund  will  be  used  to  cover  news¬ 
papers  in  200  major  cities  and 
1,500  suburban  communities  with 
mat,  glossy  print  and  feature  mate¬ 
rial  about  slacks,  plus  a  retail  pro¬ 
motional  kit  for  retailers  to  use  in 
advertising  and  merchandising 
slacks.  National  Slacks  Week 
marks  the  first  effort  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  industry  program. 

The  possibility  of  more  fully 
exploiting  the  growing  quality 
market  for  men’s  clothes  and  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  under-promotion  of 
the  past  25  years,  were  emphasized 
by  Henry  Bach,  president  of 
Henry  Bach  and  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  ad  agency. 

Need  Better  Advertising 

There  have  been  steady  declines 
since  1936  on  various  types  of 
men’s  clothing  advertising,  he 
pointed  out,  while  during  the  same 
time  women’s  stores  “upped  their 
ad  space  materially.’’  The  same 
aggressive  promotional  pattern  is 
seen  in  hard  goods,  he  added. 

He  warned  retailers  not  to  cut 
their  advertising  budgets  “to  seek 
a  solution  of  overhead  costs  at  the 
expense  of  promotion.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  never  solved  this  way,  it 
is. only  aggravated.’’ 

“Too  many  retailers  have  de¬ 
pended  on  price  alone  to  do  their 
selling,”  he  continued.  “We  know 
that  this  is  wrong,  but  thousands 
of  ads  continue  to  app)ear  in  news¬ 
papers  that  are  virtually  un¬ 
endowed.  Barren  of  thought, 
sterile  of  ideas,  without  benefit  of 
the  esthetic,  they  are  born  to  fail¬ 
ure.  A  picture  of  a  garment,  de¬ 
tails  about  single  breasted,  double 
breasted,  and  a  price.  Is  this  ad¬ 
vertising?” 

Some  of  the  retail  clothiers  are 
exceptions  to  this  general  trend, 
and  have  produced  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  promotions,  said  Mr, 
Bach. 

Must  Be  Dramatic 

The  men’s  clothing  industry 
should  use  the  flashy  promotions 
of  the  hard  goods  industry,  de¬ 


clared  Frank  Scharfenberg,  Strea- 
tor.  111.,  clothing  merchant.  “We’ve 
got  to  make  the  consumer  more 
clothes-conscious.  make  him  want 
our  product  ahead  of  so  many 
other  products,  make  him  feel  a 
pride  of  ownership  of  the  right 
clothes.  We  can  do  it  with  style, 
color,  change,  enthusiasm,  and 
with  powerful,  dynamic  and  dra¬ 
matic  promotion.” 

William  E.  Glass  of  Cottrell’s, 
Denver,  Colo.,  suggested  that  mer¬ 
chants  study  carefully  their  adver¬ 
tising  plans  and  media  this  year. 
“We  should  spend  our  money 
where  we  get  results,”  he  asserted. 

“In  1954  if  the  progressive  mer¬ 
chant  has  in  his  store  brand  named 
items  of  merchandise  of  good 
quality,  at  the  right  price,  and 
backed  by  good  manufacturers, 
the  merchant  will  do  a  better 
business,”  said  Mr.  Glass. 

He  did  not  think  a  store  should 
confine  its  entire  inventory  to 
brand  name  merchandise,  but 
should  have  them  so  customers 
can  have  a  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  He  further  said  the  merchant 
could  have  the  advantage  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  from  branded 
names  which  would  help  in  pre¬ 
selling. 

“More  and  more  imaginative 
advertising  will  help  the  men’s 
clothing  merchant  get  a  bigger 
share  of  the  consumers’  dollar  in 
1954,”  said  Gerald  D.  Grosner, 
Washington,  D.  C.  “We  must  sell 
men  on  the  value  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  business  and  personal 
lives,”  he  said. 

■ 

BBDO  Elects  Rindlaub 
First  Woman  Director 

Mrs.  Jean  Wade  Rindlaub,  first 
and  only  woman  vicepresident  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  and  “Advertising 
Woman  of  the  Year”  in  1951, 
has  been  elected  the  agency’s  first 
woman  director,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Ben  Duffy,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  Rindlaub  heads  a  copy 
group  at  BBDO  which  has  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  food,  fashion  and 
home  furnishings  accounts. 

a 

Carr  Is  Appointed 
ATF  Ad  Manager 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

J.  Clifton  Carr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  for  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  all  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  for  both  the  Elizabeth  and 
Mt.  Vernon,  New  York,  divi¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Carr  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  over  a  number  of  years. 


Council  Breaks  Drive 
For  Blood  Donations 

A  nationwide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  stimulate  blood  dona¬ 
tions  for  civilian  use  has  been 
launched  by  the  Advertising 
Council  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Blood  Program.  The  campaign 
will  be  projected  to  the  public 
through  newspapers,  consumer  and 
house  magazines,  radio  and  TV. 

Advertising  materials  will  fea- 
ture  this  slogan:  "The  Blood  You 
Give  Helps  Someone  Live.” 

Despite  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  blood  still  is  a  critical 
natural  resource,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
which  requested  the  campaign. 

An  estimated  6.000.000  pints  of 
blood  will  be  needed  this  year. 
Collections  will  be  made  by  the 
Red  Cross,  hospital  and  commu¬ 
nity  blood  banks. 

Volunteer  coordinator  of  the 
campaign  is  Albert  Carroll,  ad- 
vertisinc  manager.  Merck  &  Co., 
Inc.  The  volunteer  agencies  are 
Ted  Bates  &  Company,  which  will 
create  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
Inc.,  in  charge  of  preparing  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazine  advertising. 

Materials  soon  to  be  released 
include:  A  newspaper  kit  offer¬ 
ing  eight  different  advertisements: 
special  ads  for  use  by  consumer 
magazines;  ads  and  editorials  for 
house  magazines:  radio  announce¬ 
ments  and  program  material  for 
local  stations;  and  two  television 
kits  containing  films,  art,  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  and  fact  sheets. 

■ 

Small-Scale  Use  of  TV 
Called  Impractical 

Clevel.snd 

Television  advertising  must  be 
done  on  a  large  scale  or  prac¬ 
tically  not  at  all,  Horace  B. 
Northcott,  advertising  director  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  said 
at  the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club 
last  week. 

Mr.  Northcott,  in  an  interview, 
said  TV  now  gets  two  per  cent 
of  the  Union  Pacific’s  advertis¬ 
ing  budget.  Unless  it  is  made 
much  larger,  wiping  out  several 
other  media,  there  is  no  value  in 
increasing  the  amount,  the  ad  di¬ 
rector  said. 

“Union  Pacific  would  have  to 
put  on  a  really  good  show  or 
confine  itself  to  its  present  spot 
announcements,”  Mr.  Northcott 
remarked. 

Newspapers  get  3 1  per  cent  of 
the  advertising  money  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  which  is  one  of  three  in 
the  U.  S.  that  spends  more  than 
$1,000,000  a  year.  Magazines  get 
28  per  cent,  radio  six  per  cent. 
The  balance  goes  into  printed 
matter  and  other  efforts. 

■ 

Daily  Names  Rep 

Effective  April  1,  Newspapers 
South,  Inc.,  will  represent  na¬ 
tionally  the  Biloxi  -  Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 


only 

J  each 
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expBRicNce 

brings  psy-off resu/fs 
for  ndyerfisors 


1,670 

Newsprint  Color  Pages 
in  1953 

Advertisers  used  1,023  pages  of  run-of-paper 
color  advertising  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
in  1953.  In  addition  The  Journal  published  647 
pages  of  R.O.P.  editorial  color.  This  was  the 
seventh  year  in  a  row  in  which  The  Journal 
led  the  nation’s  newspapers  in  R.O.P.  color. 


New  Reader  Study  Shows 
Why  Color  Grows  in  The  Journal 

A  recent  6-day  readership  survey  of  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  by  Publication  Research  Service, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  found  R.O.P.  color  ads  getting  up 
to  three  times  more  readership  than  B&W  ads. 
This  survey  covered  six  consecutive  issues  with 
a  total  of  706  pages.  Ask  us  or  our  national  rep¬ 
resentatives,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  to  show 
you  this  exciting  new  newsprint  color  story. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

America’s  Most  Colorful  Newspaper 


LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  IN  COLOR 
R.O.P.  ADVERTISING- 1 953 
i4s  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


Lines 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal . 1,618,153 

2.  Chicago  Tribune . . 1,142,140 

3.  Dallas  News .  955,056 

4.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States. .  946,923 

5.  Los  Angeles  Times .  941,877 

6.  Fort  Worth  Press .  881,146 

7.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram .  821,529 

8.  Denver  Post .  784,567 

9.  Dallas  Times-Herald .  765,300 

10.  Houston  Chronicle .  733,453 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Carr  Urges  CAM*s 
To  ‘Sell  More  In  *54* 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


“Sell  More  In  ’54”  was  the 
theme  of  William  F.  Carr's  key¬ 
note  talk  at  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  Classified  Clinic  last 
weekend  at  Trenton. 

Mr.  Carr,  C.4M,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulteiin,  told  the  group  that 
CAMS  might  well  adopt  that  slo¬ 
gan  since  “national  conventions  of 
sales  organizations  throughout  the 
country  are  describing  it;  many  in¬ 
dustries  have  adopted  it;  advertis¬ 
ers  are  promoting  it,  and  sales 


managers  and  sales  staffs  are 
practising  it.” 

Another  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  William  M.  Keller,  national 
used  car  manager  for  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Division  of  Ford  Motor 
Company.  He  indicated  his  com¬ 
pany  was  conducting  a  consistent 
campaign  to  help  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers  and  would  welcome  con¬ 
structive  ideas  from  the  nation’s 
CAMs  that  would  improve  copy 
and  other  classified  advertising 


1,310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 
and  they  buy  —  buy  —  buy! 

93%  own  a  washing  machine — 94%  have  a 
mechanical  refrigerator — 99%  boost  a  modern 
range — 70%  own  their  homes. 

980,000  read  NO  OTHER  Sunday  Newspaper. 

...  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Founda* 
tion  in  its  first  statewide  audience  study  of  14  Sunday 
newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what  they 
own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  Audience  in  Iowa.” 

For  details  on  how  to  get  your  copy, 
write  Advertising  Research  Foundation, 

Inc.,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36, 

New  York. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

. . .  and  "A"  schedule  Newspaper  In  an  "A-1"  market 
GARDNER  COWLES,  President 


New  Club  Foimed 
By  Working  Press 

Cincinnati 
At  a  meeting  attended  by  50 
“working”  newspaper  people,  tem¬ 
porary  organization  of  a  new  press 
club  was  effected.  John  F.  Cronin, 
city  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  was 
named  chairman  pro  tern;  Caro¬ 
lyn  Workman,  and  Ed.  Weller, 
fimes-Star  reporters,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  respectively.  The  Cuvier 
Press  Club  has  “only  a  handful” 
of  newspapermen  on  its  roster. 


techniques.  He  said  his  company 
subscribes  to  a  special  Howard 
Parish  copy  service  for  Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealers. 

The  following  CAMs  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  round-robin  “Idea  Auc¬ 
tion”;  Thomas  E.  Westervelt,  As- 
bury  Park  Press;  Clarence  Wright, 
Camden  Courier  -  Post:  Earle  H. 
DuBois,  Bergen  Evening  Record; 
Thomas  R.  Wright,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Home  News;  William  V. 
Benken,  Herald  News  of  Passaic- 
Clifton,  and  Margaret  R.  Cadwell, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News. 

Other  speakers  included;  Ger¬ 
ald  Griffin,  manager  of  B.  K. 
Davis  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Morton  S.  Kline,  H.  S.  Kline  & 
Co.,  Trenton;  Joseph  M.  Johnson, 
CAM,  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal; 
G.  Howard  Sleeper,  NJPA  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Mount  Holly  Herald. 

Mr.  Carr  said  the  pattern  for 
the  1954  classified  sales  effort  was 
cut  in  the  last  quarter  of  ’53  when 
the  Help  Wanted  volume  declined 
sharply  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Describing  1953  as  the 
biggest  classified  volume  year  on 
record  with  over  600,000,000  lines, 
he  said  ’54  goals  must  first  over¬ 
come  the  Help  Wanted  loss  before 
progress  could  be  shown.  That 
this  is  a  formidable  project,  he 
said,  was  obvious  when  we  real¬ 
ize  that  Help  Wanted  accounts  for 
25%  to  35%  on  most  newspapers 
and  up  to  50%  on  some. 

He  sees  Real  Estate  and  Auto¬ 
motive  as  two  classifications  that, 
effectively  promoted  and  sold, 
should  account  for  significant 
gains.  Referring  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently,  he  said  the  20,000  builders 
who  attended  adopted  the  theme’ 
“Sell  more  in  ’54”  also.  The 


House  Organ  Editor 

Rapidlr  expanding',  fully  integrated 
industrial  company  (4400  em¬ 
ployees)  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  man.  age  26  to  40.  as  writer, 
and  editor  for  monthly  employees’ 
magazine.  This  opportunity  should 
challenge  the  best  efforts  of  an 
energetic  and  ambitious  man  with 
plenty  of  ideas  and  imagination. 
Location:  east  central  D.  3.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  in  first  letter  to 
Box  913.  EUlitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  P 


builders  agreed.  Mr.  Carr  said, 
that  to  equal  ’53  sales  they  would 
have  to  be  more  aggressive  and 
more  imaginative  in  the  ctimpeti- 
tive  era  ahead. 

He  said  one  observer  at  the 
builders’  conclave  reported  that 
most  of  those  present  were  busy 
scribbling  notes  concerning  every 
idea  advanced.  With  this  kind  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  builders, 
it’s  quite  obvious,  according  to 
Mr.  Carr,  that  advertising  is  go¬ 
ing  to  play  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  builder’s  plans  in 
the  months  ahead. 

*  *  * 

New  Business 

William  H.  Leopard,  ANC.AM 
president  and  CAM,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  is  justly 
proud  of  his  company’s  new  plant 
which  was  officially  opened  Feb. 
15.  The  first  Want  Ad  customer 
appeared  at  the  front  counter  a 
few  minutes  after  the  doors  were 
opened  and  placed  an  18-word,  7- 
day  advertisement.  That  simple 
act  resulted  in  his  getting  his  pic¬ 
ture  into  the  Argus  Leader  with 
the  ad  taker,  Olive  Beckett.  Also, 
there  was  no  charge  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  new  plant  which 
features  the  latest  in  phone  room 
and  Other  classified  equipment  cost 
in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

*  *  * 

Too  Late  to  Classify 

Albert  Kinsey  has  been  named 
CAM  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Howard  Grothe, 
advertising  director.  Mr.  Kinsey, 
formerly  assistant  CAM,  replaces 
John  Panagos  who  becomes  retail 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Kinsey 
joined  the  News  in  1948  and  his 
activities  centered  about  the  au¬ 
tomotive  and  real  estate  classifica¬ 
tions. 

John  G.  Thomas,  CAM,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer,  asks 
CAMs  who  have  figures  on  “Re¬ 
bates  and  Allowances”  to  adver¬ 
tisers  resulting  from  errors  by  the 
several  newspaper  divisions  such 
as  composing  room,  outside  staff, 
phone  room,  policy,  etc.,  to  send 
them  along.  Mr.  Thomas  places 
his  percentage  of  errors  charged 
to  composing  room  at  39.92%  and 
would  like  to  know  how  this  com¬ 
pares  with  the  whole  national  pic¬ 
ture. 

■ 

900  Dallas  Parents 
Enter  Dennis  Contest 

Dallas,  Tex. 

More  than  900  Dallas  parents 
entered  anecdotes  and  pictures  of 
their  under-ten-year-ol^  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  contest  to 
find  a  youngster  as  naughty  as 
the  comic  strip  character,  Dennis 
the  Menace. 

Each  day  during  the  contest  the 
News  featured  choice  entries  — 
plus  photos  —  next  to  the  Dennis 
cartoon  for  the  day.  Prizes  were 
$75,  $50  and  $25  and  an  original 
Dennis  drawing  by  Hank  Ketcham, 
Post-Hall  Syndicate  artist. 
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50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20 


W  (HY) 

nus  SINXS,  NEWS  EDITOR,  LONG  BEACH  PRESS-TELEGRAHi  •CONGRATUL/W 
TIONS  TO  AP  ON  ROLLING  THE  VX  SHOOTING  STORY  SO  FAST  AND  SO  SMOOTHLY. 

A  GREAT  JOB.  NO  ONE  ELSE  COULD  EQUAL  IT.  HE  BARELY  HAD  TO  LAY  A  PENCIL 
TO  IT.  I'D  LIKE  TO  KNOH  HOH  THE  VX  STAFF  DID  IT.  HIREPHOTOS  HATCHED 


LOS  ANGELES  VIA  KX  MARCH  I  GH30RPCS  B 


(typical  of  tcorti  of  congratulatory  mottagos) 


Everywhere  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world  AP  copy,  text  and  pictures,  told  the 
story.  In  the  highly  competitive  London  field, 
morning  papers  used  AP  pictures  exclusively; 
in  Rome  it  was  40  AP  to  six  for  the  combined 
opposition;  Copenhagen,  Tokyo  and  a  dozen 
other  capitals  reported  “AP  sweep,”  just  as  it 
was  domestically. 


At  approximately  2:31  p.m.  last  Monday,  gun¬ 
shots  punctuated  a  routine  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Five  congressmen  were 
wounded. 


By  2:35  p.m.,  AP  teletypes  were  sending  the 
story  to  the  world. 

At  3:04  p.m.,  the  AP  Wirephoto  network 
transmitted  the  first  picture  of  the  three  assail¬ 
ants.  Ten  minutes  later  the  picture  was  arriving 
in  Rome,  then  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Tokyo . . . 

By  7  p.m.,  the  AP  had  transmitted  more  than 
eight  thousand  words  on  its  trunk  wires  and 
twenty  pictures  by  Wirephoto. 


It  had  been  a  dull  day  in  the  House  — 
until  the  shooting  started.  There  was 
no  expectation  of  explosive  happen¬ 
ings.  But  the  AP  staff  was  on  the  job, 
ready  to  take  the  spectacular  as  weU 
as  the  routine  in  its  stride. 


>ennii 

were 
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Advertising,  P.R.  *Team* 
Produce  Results  for  G-E 


Three-man  team,  representing  G.  E.,  newspaper  and  advertising  agenc)’, 
make  final  revisions  as  G.  E.’s  double  truck  ad  on  ‘‘Decentralization* 
is  readied  for  publication  in  Lynn  area  newspapers.  Left  to  right  an 
Nathan  W.  Edson,  Doremus  &  Company  vicepresident;  Ernest  W. 
Lawson,  publisher  of  Lynn  Item;  and  Norman  J.  Randell,  manager  of 
G.  E.'s  Plant  Community  Relations  Program  at  Lynn.  Mass. 


Teamwork  between  newspaper 
advertising  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  is  a  combination  that  is  pro¬ 
ducing  solid  results  for  General 
Electric  in  its  Plant  Community 
Relations  program  at  Lynn,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  according  to  Norman 
J.  Randell,  manager  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  area. 

In  this  program,  carried  on  for 
the  past  five  years  at  Lynn,  and 
consisting  of  regular  large-space 
advertising  in  18  local  newspa¬ 
pers,  supported  by  liberal  pub¬ 
licity,  G-E  would  appear  to  have 
found  the  ingredients  for  telling 
its  story  to  employes  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  a  way  that  adds  up  to 
increasingly  better  understanding 
of  Company  aims  and  policies  by 
employes  and  the  community. 

Need  for  Information 

In  describing  the  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  results,  Mr.  Randell 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  objectives  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  greater  Lynn  are  typical 
of  those  in  communities  all  over 
the  country  where  G-E  conducts 
major  plant  operations.  In  its 
three  Lynn  plants,  G-E  employs 
more  than  22.000  local  men  and 
women  and  is  a  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  in  the  community. 
The  weekly  Lynn  payroll  is  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000  and  one  fam¬ 
ily  out  of  every  eight  in  the  area 
has  at  least  one  member  work¬ 
ing  at  G-E.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  important,  says  Mr. 
Randell.  to  keep  the  community 
informed  of  what  G-E  is  doing 
and  planning. 

‘’To  develop  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  pay  good  wages,  provide 
steady  jobs,  and  keep  employes 
informed  about  Company  aims 
and  objectives  is  only  part  of 
the  job,”  Mr.  Randell  states.  “It’s 
fully  important  to  tell  these  things 
to  the  whole  community  so  that 
friends  and  neighbors  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  know  about  them  too. 

“We  have  found  from  surveys 
that  every  employe  mixes  regu¬ 
larly  outside  the  plant  with  about 
50  people.  What  the  employe  tells 
them  about  the  Company  and  his 
job  influences  their  opinions.  But. 
we  have  found  that  in  addition 
it  pays  to  go  one  step  farther 
and  tell  the  G-E  story  direct  to 
the  community.  That’s  where  the 
team  of  regular  advertising  and 
newspaper  publicity  comes  in,  and 
it’s  an  unbeatable  combination. 

2  Ads  a  Month 

“In  our  paid  advertising  we  take 
large  space  to  spell  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  G-E  news  we  are  announc¬ 
ing.  We  use  an  average  of  two 
1,000  line  advertisements  a  month, 
and  ws  concentrate  on  present¬ 
ing  all  the  facts.  This  helps  our 


local  newspaper  editors,  because 
it  provides  a  background  against 
which  they  can  highlight  with  less 
time  and  effort.  We  have  never 
looked  upon  advertising  as  a 
means  of  ‘buying  news  space.’  Lo¬ 
cal  editors  have  always  devoted 
liberal  space  to  G-E  news  whether 
advertising  was  in  the  picture  or 
not.  We  favor  a  combination  of 
both  advertising  and  publicity  be¬ 
cause  we  know  it  pays  dividends. 
We  have  figures  to  show  it  adds 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  coverage 
and  believability.” 

Typical  subjects  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  G-E’s  Lynn  Plant  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Program  are  em¬ 
ploye  benefits,  suggestion  awards, 
safety  programs.  Company  prod¬ 
ucts  made  at  Lynn,  outstanding 
employe  accomplishments,  and 
participation  of  employees  in 
worthwhile  community  activities. 
A  recent  example  was  a  major 
organizational  change  in  which 
the  Lynn  G-E  operation  was  di¬ 
vided  into  seven  independent  op¬ 
erating  departments.  This  “De¬ 
centralization”  story  got  the  same 
“two-way”  treatment — this  time  a 
double-truck  advertisement  in  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers  and  wide  coverage 
in  news  columns.  G-E  reports  the 
results  as  “most  satisfactory.” 

Measurable  Results 

What  have  been  the  measurable 
results  of  the  five-year  long-range 
program  which  is  described  by 
G-E  as  aimed  at  “bettering  jobs 
along  lines  desired  by  our  em¬ 
ployes.  and  bettering  our  per¬ 
formance  as  corporate  citizens 
along  lines  our  neighbors  in  the 
community  desire  and  approve”? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  community-wide,  surveys 
conducted  by  G-E  in  Lynn — and 
in  some  smaller  communities 
where  G-E  does  not  have  a  big 
work  force  and  where  no  exten¬ 
sive  Community  Relations  .adver¬ 
tising  had  been  run.  In  answer 
to  the  question.  “Does  G-E  have 
a  Pension  Plan?,”  75%  of  those 
interviewed  in  communities  where 
little  advertising  had  run  answered 
"do  not  know.”  907c  of  those 
interviewed  in  Lynn  where  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  had  run  answered 
“yes.” 

Similar  percentage  differences  in 
answers  to  other  survey  questions 
indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of 
G-E  “a  comprehensive  communi¬ 
cations  program  with  newspaper 
advertising  and  publicity  as  key 
elements,  will  pay  off  in  commu¬ 
nity  knowledge  and  acceptance.” 

G.  E.  Ad  Readers 
Better  Informed 

Transferring  a  manufacturing 
operation  to  a  different  location. 


together  with  all  the  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  a  move  of  this  nature  is 
an  event  offering  a  unique  Plant 
Community  Relations  opportunity 
which,  if  well  handled,  can  result 
in  good-will  far  in  excess  of  the 
time,  effort  or  expense  involved. 

When  General  Electric’s  Major 
.■\ppliance  Division  decided  to 
transfer  its  engineering,  manufac¬ 
turing.  financial  and  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities  to  Louisville.  Ky.,  they 
put  into  operation  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  Plant  Community  Relations 
Program  dubbed  “The  G.E.  Louis¬ 
ville  Plan.” 

Objectives 

Following  were  the  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Louisville  Plan: 

1 )  To  introduce  G.E.  to  residents 
of  Louisville  and  surrounding 
cities  and  towns;  2 )  To  outline 
G.E.’s  aims,  objectives,  policies 
and  desire  to  be  a  good  neighbor; 

3)  To  be  an  active  corporate  cit¬ 
izen  and  to  be  known  as  such;  and 

4)  To  obtain  the  necessary  em¬ 
ployes  needed,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  good-will  of  local 
industries. 

Bulk  of  the  plan  related  to  the 
need  for  adequate  and  timely  in¬ 
formation  between  the  company 
and  all  of  the  “publics”  affected 
by  the  transfer  of  operations. 
Thus,  while  all  of  the  techniques 
of  modern  two-way  communica¬ 
tion  were  used  (radio-TV,  com¬ 
munity  mailings,  billboards  and 
special  exhibits),  bulk  of  the  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  through  a  series 
of  10  newspaper  ads  especially 
prepared  by  a  local  ad  agency  to 
outline  specific  company  aims. 

Planned  Topics 

Planned  topic-s  for  these  ads  in¬ 
cluded:  G.E.  as  a  good  neighbor; 
a  nine-point  job  advertisement;  an 
employe  benefit  ad  featuring  the 
company’s  hospitalization  plan 
and  insurance  benefits;  another 
emp'oye  benefit  ad  covering  the 


Pension  Plan,  vacations  with  pay, 
training  courses,  scholarships,  sug¬ 
gestion  system,  etc.;  an  ad  on  G.E. 
giving  a  brief  summation  of  the 
firm’s  history,  and  other  topics. 

Prior  to  these  ads,  a  series  of 
press  conferences  was  held  to  en¬ 
able  company  officials  to  meet  the 
Louisville  press,  radio-TV  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  to  answer  questions 
concerning  proposed  local  opera¬ 
tions. 

A  series  of  about  50  background 
articles  on  G.E.,  its  history,  or¬ 
ganization,  products.  employe 
benefits,  etc.,  was  prepared  and 
released  on  a  twice  weekly  basis 
to  Louisville  area  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

Special  Section 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  had  indicated  an  interest 
in  putting  out  a  special  section 
in  honor  of  G.E.  Thus,  all  mate¬ 
rial  was  made  available  to  the 
newspaper  in  bulk  for  simultan¬ 
eous  release  with  the  weeklies,  or 
at  their  discretion,  to  save  as  a 
package  for  the  special  section. 
The  result  in  the  Courier-Journal 
was  a  128-page  section. 

Because  the  Major  .Appliance 
Division  of  G.E.  was  convinced 
that  any  sound,  long-term  plant 
community  relations  program  must 
be  based  on  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  attitudes,  an 
opinion  survey  was  conducted  in 
Louisville  within  a  few  months 
after  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  new  plant. 

Purpose  of  the  study  was  three¬ 
fold:  1)  To  find  out  how  the 

community  felt  about  the  new 
plant  and  about  G.E.;  2)  Find  out 
how  effective  was  the  company’s 
planned  program  to  inform  the 
public  about  the  plant;  and  3) 
Lay  down  a  base-line  against 
which  future  changes  in  attitude 
could  be  measured. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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with  Faith 
and  Confidence 
in  the  futnre 


Union  Pacific  demonstrates  its  firm 
belief  in  our  nation's  progress  by  con¬ 
tinuing  its  broad  program  of  constant 
improvement  in  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  service. 

Of  these  205  new  diesel  locomotive 
units,  190  will  be  for  freight,  and  15 
for  passenger  service. 

Delivery  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  June  1,  1954,  completely  diesel- 


izing  the  railroad's  main  line  between 
Omaha  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  for 
handling  of  through  traffic.  Thus,  the 
progressive  Union  Pacific  maintains 
its  tradition  of  serving  all  the  West 
with  the  most  modem  equipment. 

The  expenditure  of  over  thirty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  these  additional  diesel 
locomotives  will  help  maintain  pay¬ 
rolls  and  the  buying  power  so  vital  to 
our  country's  economic  welfare. 


^eftCKeUMe 

Se  Sfrzcific  •  .  » 

UNION  PACIFIC 
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Scott  Paper  *s  P.R.  Ads 
Hail  West  Coast  Progress 


Chester,  Pa. 

The  public  relations  -  minded 
Scott  Paper  Co.  used  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  as  a  clincher 
and  dramatic  climax  to  a  PR  and 
community  relations  program  in 
connection  with  its  first  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  its  many  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  West  Coast. 

Scott  has  had  distribution  on 
the  West  Coast  for  a  number  of 
years.  Its  PR  activities  was  given 
further  impetus  by  the  merger 
two  years  ago  with  the  Soundview 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mill.  This  provided 
the  company  with  a  good  source 
of  pulp  in  the  area;  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  paper  mill 
at  Everett,  Washington. 

Full  Page  Ads 

Scott  felt  that  a  public  relations 
program  was  important  not  only 
to  tell  its  newly-acquired  em¬ 
ployes,  but  also  the  communities 
in  that  area  and  its  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers,  what  “Scott”  represents. 

The  newspaper  ads  were  used 
during  a  “Scott  Paper  Week”  spon¬ 
sored  in  February  by  the  Everett 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Full  page 
ads  were  used  in  papers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  California  papers  used  were 
Fresno  Bee.  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express. 
Los  Angeles  Mirror,  Los  Angeles 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Sacramento  Bee, 
Sacramento  Union,  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion,  San  Diego  Tribune,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  Bulletin,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  San  Francisco  News,  and  the 
Stockton  Record. 

The  Oregon  papers  used  were 
Coos  Bay  -  North  Bend  Times, 
Coos  Bay  News.  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  Washington  papers  used 
were  the  Empire  Builder,  Anacor- 
tes  American.  Anacortes  Bulletin, 
Everett  Herald.  Seattle  P ost -Intel - 
legencer,  Seattle  Times,  Spokane 
Chronicle,  Spokane  Review,  and 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.  The 
Pacific  Coast  Edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  also  used.  The 
Everett  Herald  published  a  special 
edition  in  connection  with  “Scott 
Paper  Week.” 

Scott  localized  copy  in  the  ads 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  cities  where 
they  were  used.  The  remainder 
of  the  copy  and  illustrations  were 
the  same.  Idea  was  to  give  a  pat 
on  the  back  to  the  various  com¬ 
munities  before  telling  the  Scott 
story.  For  instance,  in  the  San 
Diego  insertion,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  since  1940 
the  area  has  grown  7  times  as  fast 
as  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
Along  si  te  that  headline,  the  ad 
stated:  “Scott  Paper  Company, 


with  the  opening  of  its  newest 
Pacific  Coast  Plant,  is  proud  to 
participate  in  the  West  Coast’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Growth.”  Copy  contin¬ 
ued: 

"The  entire  West  Coast  is  grow¬ 
ing  faster  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  To  share  in  this 
progress — to  meet  the  tremendous 
growth  in  your  demand  for  Scott 
paper  products — Scott  is  opening 
the  world's  most  modern  paper 
plant  in  Everett,  Washington. 

“Now,  on  this  one  West  Coast 
site,  we  have  a  complete  paper¬ 
making  operation  .  .  .  starting  with 
trees  from  the  forest  and  taking 
the  intriguing  cellulose  fibers 
every  step  of  the  way  through  pulp 
and  paper  to  finished  products. 

“TTiis  year,  giant  paper  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  turning  out  Scott 
products  at  our  new  plant — it  is 
the  realization  of  a  long-time 
dream  and  we  want  to  give  our 
thanks  to  the  people  who  have 
made  it  possible: 

“To  the  hundreds  of  West  Coast 
men  and  women  who  have  joined 
us  at  our  new  plant. 

‘To  the  host  of  West  Coast 
suppliers  who  have  kept  materials 
coming  our  way. 

“To  those  who  have  worked 
with  us  over  the  years  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Scott  products  on  the 
West  Coast. 

“To  the  shareholders  of  Scott 
Paper  Company,  who  have  shown 
their  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  West  Coast.  At  today’s  mar¬ 
ket  quotation,  Scott  shareholders 
have  an  investment  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  in  its  West  Coast 
operations.  Further  expansion  of 
these  operations,  involving  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  millions  of 
dollars,  is  to  be  completed  this 
year. 

“Working  together,  we  will  all 
be  contributing  to  the  continued 
growth  of  this  area — and  supply¬ 
ing  your  ever-increasing  demand 
for  Scott’s  high  -  quality  paper 
products.” 

P.R.  Ads  Effective 

According  to  D.  A.  Prouty,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  and  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Scott 
Paper  Co.,  the  newspaper  ads  con¬ 
stituted  the  climax  of  Scott’s 
months  of  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  its  new 
operations  on  the  West  Coast. 

“The  ads  were  very  effective.” 
he  said.  “We  had  many  other  ac¬ 
tivities  leading  up  to  them,  includ¬ 
ing  highly  Important  meetings  and 
personal  contacts.”  But  the  news¬ 
paper  ads,  although  they  used  a 
strictly  public  relations  technique, 
in  effect  asked  for  the  order. 

“Every  media  has  its  merits  and 
special  purposes.  In  this  case,  we 
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think  newspapers  had  the  plusses 
which  were  necessary  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  Of  course,  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
the  thing  that  gets  the  order 
after  all  your  other  sales  efforts 
have  been  accomplished.” 

Another  good  reason  why  news¬ 
papers  were  used  to  accomplish 
the  special  public  relations  job, 
Mr.  Prouty  said,  was  that  Scott 
products  are  sold  through  grocery 
stores,  and  housewives  read  news¬ 
papers  for  grocery  advertising. 

Some  Product  Selling 

Scott  did  some  product  selling 
in  the  ads  also.  An  8-column  il¬ 
lustration  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  showed  various  Scott  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  headline:  "Several 
of  these  Scott  products  are  the 
largest  selling  brands  of  their 
types  in  the  world.” 

The  ads  also  were  well  received 
by  the  dealers  and  provided  Scott 
salesmen  with  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  merchandise  the  adver¬ 
tising  itself  in  their  relations  with 
the  dealers. 

The  special  edition  published  by 
the  Everett  Herald  was  supported 
by  advertising,  from  Scott  sup¬ 
pliers  and  many  other  companies 
and  individuals  in  the  area.  So¬ 
liciting  of  the  ads.  however,  was 
done  strictly  by  the  newspaper. 
Scott  provided  the  Herald  with 
editorial  assistance  and  many 
background  stories  for  use  in  the 
edition. 

Scott  is  not  only  a  big  product 
advertiser  but  uses  the  public  re¬ 
lations  technique  extensively.  It 
goes  on  the  asumption,  Mr.  Prouty 
pointed  out,  that  public  relations 
first  begins  at  home.  Its  public  re¬ 
lations  actually  starts  with  the 
company  and  its  employees  and 
when  a  sound  policy  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  fans  out  to  the  general 
public. 

“We  go  on  the  assumption,”  he 
said,  “that  you  have  to  keep  on 
earning  a  good  reputation.  You 
can’t  force  people  to  respect  you 
— you  have  to  earn  it.  A  com¬ 
pany  is  the  same  as  an  individual 
— you  have  to  earn  your  respect 
and  leadership.” 

Scott  considers  its  public  rela¬ 
tions  function  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  the  department  re¬ 
ports  direct  to  the  executive  vice- 


president  of  the  company. 

Some  of  the  specific  objectives 
Scott  wanted  to  accomplish  in  the 
full-page  ads  in  connection  with 
its  being  honored  during  Scott 
Paper  Week,”  were; 

Objectives 

1.  Compliment  the  cities  where 
the  ads  were  used  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  growth  of  the  West  Coast  as 
a  “new  frontier  of  the  United 
States.” 

2.  Have  people  understand  that 
Scott  is  not  only  a  distributor  but 
also  a  producer  on  the  West  Coast. 
Show  that  this  results  in  better 
service. 

3.  Do  an  especially  local  job 
with  the  people  of  Everett,  show 
that  the  town  is  now  getting  on 
the  map  in  a  big  way. 

Scott's  specific  and  general  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  help  to  tell 
the  public  alx)ut  an  ever  expand¬ 
ing  business.  In  1953,  in  a  highly 
competitive  market,  the  company’s 
sales  reached  an  all-time  high. 
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Highlights  of  the  survey  show 
that  99%  of  the  Buechel.  Ky.  re¬ 
spondents  heard  about  the  new 
plant,  many  of  them  originally  by 
word  of  mouth;  in  Louisville, 
96%.  The  latter,  however,  de¬ 
pended  much  more  for  their  in¬ 
formation  on  newspapers,  but 
those  in  Buechel  who  first  learned 
about  the  plant  by  word  of  mouth 
were  both  less  approving  and  felt 
better  informed  than  those  who 
learned  of  it  through  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Thus,  the  report  observed: 
“.  .  .  local  gossip  is  most  rapidly 
passed  around  by  adversely  crit¬ 
ical  people.  In  such  situations  it 
seems  clear  that  reactions  art 
more  favorable  when  the  com¬ 
pany  tells  its  own  story — to  all— 
and  is  the  first  to  tell  the  story." 

Regarding  the  series  of  news¬ 
paper  ads,  the  survey  showed  that 
53%  of  those  questioned  in 
Buechel  remember^  G.E.  ads. 
about  half  of  whom  were  able  to 
recall  specific  subjects  discussed. 
The  score  was  smaller  for  Louis¬ 
ville,  35%  likewise  having  about 
half  who  could  recall  specific 
items  in  the  ads. 

The  survey  report  added:  The 
10  G.E.  ads  introducing  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Louisville  have  enjoyed  a 
rather  good  readership.  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  is  their  very  fa¬ 
vorable  effect  on  those  who  did 
read  them.  Evidences  of  this  ap¬ 
pear  time  and  time  again  in  the 
analysis  of  results.” 

The  survey  showed  that  those 
people  in  both  communities 
(Buechel  and  Louisville)  whore 
membered  the  G.E.  ads  were  also 
the  best  informed  about  such  facts 
as  the  physical  size  of  the  plant, 
employment  plans,  construction 
details,  employe  benefit  programs, 
etc. 
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OPERATION 


Anaconda  engineers  have  incorporated  the  most  advanced 
production  techniques  in  the  design  of  the  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Company’s  new  reduction  plant  now  under 
construaion  near  Columbia  Falls,  Montana.  It  is  expected 
that  construction  will  be  completed  in  early  1955  when 
the  plant  will  provide  steady  employment  for  nearly 
500  persons,  and  will  have  a  rated  annual  capacity  of 
52,000  tons  of  primary  aluminum. 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  with  years  of  experience 
in  producing  aluminum  wire  and  cable,  has  been 
expanding  its  rod  rolling,  wire  drawing,  and  cable  strand¬ 
ing  facilities  in  anticipation  of  this  new  source  of  supply. 

The  American  Brass  Company,  also  an  Anaconda  subsidiary, 
is  producing  aluminum  coiled  strip  and  tube — in  addition 
to  copper  and  copper  alloys  —  and  is  also  adding  to  its 
aluminum  fabricating  facilities  in  anticipation  of  the 
new  source  of  supply. 
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AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


The  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
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Publicity-Ad  Tie-Up 
Used  To  Tell  Coffee  Story 

By  Edwin  Dexter 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 


Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
activities  in  defense  of  coffee  since 
the  recent  upward  spurt  in  coffee 
prices  have  run  the  gamut  from 
straight  news  releases  and  feature 
stories — in  magazines,  newspapers, 
trade  papers,  radio  and  television 
— to  offers  to  appear  before  spe¬ 
cial  governmental  investigating 
committees,  speeches,  trips  to 
Brazil,  press  conferences,  and  full- 
page  newspaper  ads. 

This  activity  has  resulted  in  a 
steady  flow  of  pro-coffee  material 
to  the  American  press,  radio  and 
television,  and  various  community 
organizations,  and  has  effectively 
counteracted  the  initial  flood  of 
anti-coffee  publicity  which  inun¬ 
dated  communications  media  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  upward  surge  of 
prices  early  in  January.  The  great 
bulk  of  recent  press  and  radio- 
TV  publicity  has  consequently 
been  of  a  factual,  realistic  nature, 
and  has  served  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  the  first  time,  an  honest 
analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rise  in  prices. 

Cause  of  Shortage 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  American  is  now  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  increases 
were  a  direct  result,  not  of  mar¬ 
ket  manipulations  or  withholdings 
of  coffee  stocks,  but  of  a  severe 
frost  in  Brazil  which  aggravated 
an  already  existing  world  coffee 
shortage. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  recent 
Bureau  activities  on  behalf  of 
coffee: 

The  Bureau  cooperated  fully 
with  the  Brazilian  government’s 
invitation  to  U.  S.  Senators.  Con¬ 
gressmen,  labor  leaders,  editors 
and  photographers  to  come  to 
Brazil  and  get  on-the-spot,  first¬ 
hand  material  concerning  coffee 
tree  damage  and  coffee  shortages. 
It  also  cooperated  with  a  similar 
invitation  to  a  four-woman  dele¬ 
gation  of  American  club-women. 

As  a  result  of  the  Brazilian 
trip  of  an  NBC  photographer  and 
a  writer,  the  network’s  “Today” 
show,  featuring  Dave  Garroway, 
carried  a  seven-minute  pictorial 
and  narrative  report  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  audience  of  about  25,000,- 
000  people. 

A  series  of  speeches  by  Bureau 
officials,  or  prepared  by  Bureau 
representatives  for  delivery  by 
other  coffee  executives,  helped  to 
fell  the  facts  about  the  coffee  frost 
and  the  coffee  shortage. 

Syndicated  newspaper  columns 
detailing  the  facts  about  the  re¬ 


cent  price  increases,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor,  included  an  article 
by  Sam  Dawson,  Associated  Press 
feature  writer,  and  two  separate 
articles  released  by  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

The  coffee  story  was  carried  in 
various  trade  journals,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  article  in  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report  (“Why  Coffee  Keeps  Cost¬ 
ing  More”),  in  Public  Relation 
News,  in  a  film  shown  on  the 
Mutual  Newsreel,  in  a  Brazilian 
Coffee  Institute  film  on  frost 
damage — newsreel  distribution,  in 
newsreel  shots  of  visiting  U.  S. 
club-women,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  (a  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thurston  B. 
Morton,  replying  to  a  letter  about 
coffee  prices  from  Mrs.  John  B. 
Sullivan,  Congresswoman  from 
Missouri),  and  in  a  wide  variety 
of  newspaper  stories  resulting 
from  Bureau  news  releases,  and 
from  phone  calls  or  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  dozens  of  newspaper 
men,  magazine  editors,  and  radio- 
TV  representatives. 

Publicity  and  Ads 

In  addition,  pro-coffee  publicity 
resulted  from:  a  press  conference 
held  by  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  presided  over  by  Hora- 
cio  Cintra-Leite,  president  of  the 
Bureau;  a  Chicago  press  confer¬ 
ence — and  TV  appearance  —  held 
by  Ambassador  Muniz  and  Mr. 
Leite;  distribution,  to  1,700  ed¬ 
itors,  of  Thurston  Morton’s  reply 
to  Congresswoman  Sullivan;  stor¬ 
ies  written  by  the  seven  women’s 
page  and  food  editors  who  visited 
Brazil  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Brazilian  government;  statements 
issued  by  Mr.  Roberto  Aguilar, 
acting  president  of  the  Bureau,  in 
connection  with  a  National  Coffee 
Association  press  conference,  by 
Mr.  Lindsay,  explaining  the  price 
increases,  and  by  the  Coffee  Com¬ 
mission,  also  about  prices;  a  re¬ 
lease  based  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  Brazil  in  Sao 
Paulo;  a  release  based  on  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  offer  of  full  cooperation  to 
Senator  Beall’s  investigating  com¬ 
mittee;  background  data,  prior  to 
his  trip  to  Brazil,  for  Robert  Sul¬ 
livan  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
— resulting  in  a  two-installment 
feature;  and  publicity  resulting 
from  a  new  edition  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  booklet.  Facts  About 
Coffee. 

The  coffee  story  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  publicity,  but  was  also 
carried  in  a  series  of  ads. 


CDC  Offers  New 
Service  Approach 

Philadelphia 
John  J.  Schwed,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Continental  Distilling  Corp. 
and  its  affiliated  companies,  claims 
a  new  public  service  approach  to 
newspaper  advertising. 

He  said  this  is  being  done  by 
making  available  its  Tavernman’s 
Pledge  in  the  form  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  ad  for  local  sponsorship.  The 
300-line  mat,  provided  free  of 
charge,  is  set  so  that  all  the  news¬ 
papers  have  to  do  is  add  signature 
copy. 
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Tavernman’s  Pledge 

Distribution  of  the  mats,  in 
those  states  where  permitted  by 
local  regulations,  will  be  made 
through  Continental’s  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  and  independent  wholesal¬ 
ers’  salesmen. 

“Now,”  Mr.  Schwed  said,  “the 
tavernman  can  tell  the  public 
what  he  stands  for.  He  can  add 
prestige  to  his  own  operation  and 
that  of  the  entire  liquor  industry. 
And  he  can  let  the  public  know 
that  full  value  and  good  service 
is  the  basis  of  his  business.” 

The  ad  reads  as  follows: 

“A  TAVERNMAN’S  PLEDGE. 
As  a  Gentleman  and  a  Host — I 
will  give  full  measure  for  value 
received  and  make  my  customer’s 
wishes  the  prime  motivation  of 
my  business.  I  will  be  congenial, 
friendly  and  sympathetic.  I  will 
serve  only  liquors  of  good  repute. 
I  will  maintain  my  establishment 
as  a  proper  meeting  place  for  my 
patrons.  I  will  respect  the  high 
standards  of  my  profession,  offer¬ 
ing  only  drinks  properly  mixed 
and  properly  served.  I  will  ob¬ 
serve  the  law  to  its  full  extent, 
serving  no  minors  nor  persons 
otherwise  unfit.  As  a  gentleman 
and  a  host,  this  is  my  pledge.” 

■ 

Fine  in  Washington 

Washington 

Sidney  H.  Fine,  who  left  the 
old  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1941  to  enter  government 
service,  has  been  brought  back 
from  Paris  to  head  the  domestic 
information  program  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Agency. 


Mart  Building 
Ad  Relations 
In  Furniture 

San  Francisco 

Development  of  the  advertising 
relations  of  retail  furniture  store 
operators  is  a  definite  part  of  the 
public  relations  program  of  the 
sprawling  Western  Merchandi* 
Mart  here. 

Henry  A.  Adams,  promotion 
manager,  said  an  educational  pro- 
gram  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Mart  because  the  home  furnishings 
industry  is  so  far  behind  in  adver¬ 
tising  know-how  and  adequate 
merchandising  activity.  Major  out- 
lets  advertise  well  and  display 
their  products  prominently,  but 
scores  of  retailers  are  without  in¬ 
formation  on  how  and  what  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  he  reported. 

“If  all  retailers  find  out  what 
advertising  does  for  them,  we  will 
have  better  customers.  “Mr. 
Adams  said.  The  Mart  displays 
more  than  2800  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  lines  of  home  furnishings  un¬ 
der  one  roof.  Manufacturers  of 
these  lines  today  are  granting 
greater  allowances  for  advertis¬ 
ing  by  retailers  than  ever  before, 
he  reported. 

Advertising  panels  have  become 
part  of  the  training  program  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Mart  by  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Retail  Furniture 
Association,  which  has  700  mem¬ 
bers.  To  assist  both  retailers  and 
editors  of  household  newspaper 
pages,  the  Mart  has  a  collectka 
of  pictures  of  1,000  new  items 
produced  for  this  year’s  trade, 
Mr.  Adams  said. 

In  a  demonstration  of  furnitum 
advertising  effectiveness,  the  Mart 
displayed  hundreds  of  campaigns 
during  the  76th  Western  Home 
Goods  Market  which  drew  a  rec¬ 
ord  15,000  buyer  visits  during 
Market  Week. 

The  first  retail  advertising  ex¬ 
hibit  reflected  the  increased  news¬ 
paper  color  copy,  reported  Ed 
Corn  of  the  exhibit  committee. 
Color  appeared  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  displays  from  Hawaii  to 
Denver,  he  pointed  out. 

Awards  were  given  in  20  clas¬ 
sifications  of  advertising.  In  the 
home  fashion  edition  division,  lint 
places  went  to  the  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
Times-Herald  and  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune.  Other  winners 
were  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  San  Francisco 
News  and  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times. 

Other  awards  went  to  furniturt 
stores,  with  the  American  Furni¬ 
ture  Company,  Albuquerque. 
N.M.,  taking  the  special  award  for 
distinctive  copy  and  layout. 

■ 

Press  Gets  Booklets 

Akron,  Ohw 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  has 
sent  advance  copies  to  newspapers 
of  “Tommy  Gets  the  Keys,”  > 
color  comic  book  dealing  with  the 
teen-age  problem. 
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Infinite  distance  —  unlimited  speeds  —  undiscov¬ 
ered  metals  —  undeveloped  fuels  —  form  the 
specifications  for  tomorrow’s  transport  and  its 


Across  tomorrow’s  skies,  cargo  and  passenger 


transports  will  ply  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 


on  schedules  measured  in  terms  of  the  speed  of 


powerplants.  From  Fairchild  will  come  a  full 


sound.  And  at  Fairchild,  creative  engineers  know 


that  aircraft  research  —  design  —  and  actual  pro-  share  of  these  new  design  concepts  to  help  meet 
duction  must  move  ahead  with  the  ever-increas-  the  challenge  of  making  tomorrow  an  age  of 
ing  speed  of  the  airplane  itself.  flight  —  with  horizons  unlimited. 

FAIRCHILD  ENGINE  &  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


HORIZONS  UNLIMITED 


Aircraft  Division 
Hogtrstown,  Moryiand 


Engine  Division 
Formingdaio,  N.  Y. 


Guidod  Missiles  Division 
Wyondonch,  N.  Y. 


Speed  Control  Division 
Wickliffo,  Ohio 


Strotos  Division 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

IndustryUsesAdvertising 
To  Tell  Sugar  Function 


What  can  a  basic  food  industry 
do  when  it  foresees  a  possibility 
that  misinformation  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  might  undermine  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  of  its  product? 

The  sugar  industry,  faced  with 
precisely  such  a  situation,  decided 
to  take  positive  action.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  subject  of  weight 
control  is  becoming  a  matter  of 
concern  to  many  adults — men  as 
well  as  women,  young  as  well  as 
old — Sugar  Information,  Inc.,  the 
industry’s  educational  agency,  has 
launched  a  broad  program  of  in¬ 
formation  to  consumers  in  all 
parts  of  this  country  to  show, 
among  other  things,  that  sugar  is 
not  a  major  culprit  in  the  nation’s 
obesity  problem,  and  in  fact  sugar 
sensibly  used  can  actually  help 
the  obese  and  the  overweight  to 
reduce. 

$1,800,000  Campaign 

To  implement  this  information 
program  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  sugar  industry  has  allo¬ 
cated  $1,800,000,  retained  the  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.  to  handle 
its  advertising,  and  Selvage,  Lee  & 
Chase  as  public  relations  counsel. 
David  Quinlan,  former  U.P.  staffer 
in  New  York  and  more  recently 
active  in  public  relations  in  the 
anthracite  industry,  was  added  to 
the  Sugar  Information  staff  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  the  public 
relations  and  advertising  firms. 

TTie  advertising  schedule,  divid¬ 
ed  about  equally  between  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  was  kicked 
off  the  week  of  January  1 1  with 
1,000  and  1,700-line  ads  appear¬ 
ing  in  39  newspapers  in  all  major 
markets  across  the  country,  plus 
pages  in  Life,  Look,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  and  The  New  Yorker. 
“If  you  are  watching  your  weight,’’ 
the  copy  said,  “you  can  raise  your 
blood  sugar  level,  tame  your 
runaway  appetite  any  time  you 
want  to.  Just  eat  or  drink  some¬ 
thing  with  sugar  in  it  .  .  .  Sugar 
is  assimilated  into  the  blood 
stream  and  used  as  energy  faster 
than  any  other  food.  It  satisfies 
your  craving  for  food  faster  than 
any  other  thing  you  can  eat,  be¬ 
cause  it  almost  immediately  raises 
your  blood  sugar  level.” 

This  subject  of  blood  sugar  level 
will  be  explored  in  greater  detail 
as  the  whole  coordinated  public 
relations-advertising  program  gains 
momentum.  Recent  research  at 
the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Public  Health  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare, 
makes  it  evident  that  the  blood 
sugar  level  is  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  hunger  of  everyone  except 
diabetics.  When  the  individual’s 
blood  sugar  level  is  high,  he  has 
little  or  no  desire  to  eat.  But 


when  his  blood  sugar  level  is  low,  I 
he  feels  “starved.”  Consequently,  < 
management  of  hunger  requires,  j 
in  the  main,  regulation  of  the 
sugar  in  the  blood  stream.  1 

Sugar  Function  F.xplained  ^ 

“This  explains  much  that  we  J 
already  knew,”  said  Dr.  Henry  B.  ‘ 
Hass,  president  of  Sugar  Informa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  and  Sugar  Research 
Foundation.  Inc.,  and  formerly 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chem¬ 
istry  at  Purdue  University.  “Why 
do  we  save  the  sweet  desserts  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  meal?  Why 
did  our  parents  forbid  us  candy 
before  a  meal?  Because  within 
minutes  after  sugar  enters  our 
stomachs  it  gets  into  the  blood, 
raises  the  blood  sugar  level  and 
decreases  the  desire  for  food.  Our 
parents  used  to  call  it  ‘spoiling  the 
appetite.’  ” 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  sugar 
industry  that  the  non-caloric 
sweeteners  will  not  do  this;  and 
by  not  affecting  the  blood  sugar 
level,  will  not  diminish  the  desire 
for  food  in  the  slightest.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
the  chemical  sweeteners  could 
have  a  bad  reverse  psychological 
effect  on  the  person  trying  to  lose 
weight. 

“It  is  quite  likely,”  said  Dr. 
Hass,  “that  the  man,  or  more 
commonly  woman,  who  drinks 
something  containing  a  non-cal¬ 
oric  sweetener  will  feel  that  now 
the  matter  of  obesity  is  pretty  well 
taken  care  of  for  the  day.  From 
then  on  the  insistent  clamor  of 
the  body  for  food  to  raise  the 
blood  sugar  level  may  not  be  re¬ 
sisted  quite  as  much  as  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.  This  would 
be  bad  for  the  waistline.” 

Calories  in  Sugar 
.\nother  goal  of  the  Sugar  In¬ 
formation  advertising  and  public 
relations  program  is  to  correct  the 
exaggerated  opinion  currently  held 
by  many  people  of  the  number  of 
calories  in  sugar.  The  first  ad 
carried  a  box  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  showing  a  sugar 
bowl,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and 
the  words:  18  Calories.  The  copy 
around  it  read:  “Surprise  you  that 
there  are  only  18  calories  in  a 
standard  level  teaspoon  of  sugar? 
Folks  we  asked  guessed  anywhere 
from  .50  to  600.  You’d  have  to 
eat  140  to  200  spoonfuls  of  sugar 
to  get  your  day’s  need  of  calories!” 

\  similar  box  debunking  the 
fallacy  that  sugar  is  an  ultra-high 
calorie  food  will  appear  m  the 
second  wave  of  ads  scheduled  to 
break  in  40  daily  newspapers,  5 
general  magazines,  and  1 1  trade 
publications  starting  the  week  of 
March  29. 

It  is  the  further  intention  of  the 


Knoblaugh  Heads 
Circus  PR  Staff 

Edward  Knoblaugh,  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  International 
News  Service  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  been  designated  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Cir¬ 
cus.  He  joined  the  “Big  Top”  or¬ 
ganization  on  Jan.  1. 

Roland  Butler,  successor  to  the 
legendary  Dexter  Fellows,  be¬ 
comes  director  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  in  the  reor¬ 
ganized  department  of  the  circus. 

Other  veterans  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  include  Edward  Johnson,  ad¬ 
vance  contracting  agent;  Frank 
Braden,  Allen  Lester  and  William 
Fields. 

F.  Beverly  Kelley  will  take 
charge  in  the  field  of  radio  and 
television,  assisted  by  Charles  B. 
Schuler. 

sugar  information  program  to 
show  that  we  are  nutritionally 
right  in  following  our  natural  in¬ 
stincts  in  our  liking  for  sugar. 
During  recent  years  nutritionists 
have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
aesthetic  and  psychological  en¬ 
joyment  of  eating  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  our  digestion  and  our 
well  being  in  general.  Sugar  is 
fun,  and  it  contributes  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  life. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  “fattening”  food.  “What 
does  fatten,”  said  Dr.  Hass,  “is  too 
many  total  calories  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  What  may  be  too  many 
calories  for  one  person,  may  not 
be  too  many  for  his  neighbor, 
who  happens  to  burn  food  faster.” 


And  how  about  sugar  as  a 
source  of  quick  energy  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  well  being  and  mental  alert¬ 
ness?  Sugar  is  preeminent  among 
basic  foods  as  a  source  of  quickly 
available  concentrated  energy.  Yet 
the  public  has  tended  of  late  to 
forget  this  vital  fact.  Sugar  In¬ 
formation,  Inc.  intends  to  remind 
us  that,  though  average  per  cap¬ 
ita  sugar  consumption  in  this 
country  is  around  100  pounds  per 
year,  during  the  war  years  nu¬ 
trition  authorities  recommended 
that  175  pounds  of  sugar  per  year 
be  earmarked  for  members  of  the 
.^rmed  Forces.  The  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  this  pertinent 
data  need  hardly  be  spelled  out. 

Selvage,  Lee  &  Chase  is  devel¬ 
oping  authoritative  reference  ma¬ 
terial  in  handy  form  for  editors, 
writers,  home  economists,  and 
dieticians,  and  is  also  currently 
preparing  a  pamphlet  for  Sugar 
Information,  Inc.  that  explains  in 
detail  the  place  of  sugar  in  the 
health  of  the  normal  human  being. 
The  pamphlet  will  receive  wide 
distribution,  and  will  also  be 
mailed  to  anyone  responding  to 
the  advertisements  as  they  appear 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  pamphlet  will  include  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  reducing  diet  that 
utilizes  sugar  and  many  of  the 
good  foods  containing  sugar. 

■ 

Arnn  Enters  PR 

Charles  E.  Arnn,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News,  has  opened  his  own  public 
relations  firm,  Charles  Arnn  i 
Associates,  with  offices  at  700  Na¬ 
tional  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


What  makes  people  fat? 


People  get  fat  Htm]^  faecauae 
they  overeat 

Why  do  tlicy  overeat? 
Because  they’re  hutsgry 
Why  are  they  hungry? 

One  of  the  reasons  in 
he-althy  indiv-iduals  is  heeauae 
their  bioud  sugar  level  is  low 
VVliat  is  die  fitstest  way  to 
raise  the  Wood  'Ugsr  level 
and  help  keep  from 
overeating? 

Sugar  and  the  good  things 
uuntuining  it! 


.Varntuwuil  n  unmk  km  laktn  a  nttt  Imk  wr  aamSrr  ear  kmitk  imhfrm 
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First  copy  in  a  three-year  sugar  educational  campaign  scries  sponsored 
by  all  segments  of  the  sugar  industry  stresses  “low  blood  sugar  Icvef 
as  a  scientific  cause  of  overweight.  Copy  prepared  by  Leo  Bumcit 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  appear^  in  a  wide  li^  of  daily  newspaper!, 
consumer  magazines  and  trade  publications  beginning  the  middle  ef 
January. 
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Asks  World’s  Leading  Aviation  Newsmagazine 
for  Experts’  Opinion  of  “The  Jet  Age” 


I 


SEVENTY-TWO  HOURS 

after  the  January  10th  Comet 
jetliner  crash,  LIFE’S  Washington 
Bureau  sought  counsel  from  AMERICAN 
AVIATION’S  editor  and  publisher,  Wayne  W. 
Parrish.  “Did  the  jet  age  come  too  soon?”  What 
did  the  specialists  staffing  the  world’s  leading  busi¬ 
ness-technical  aviation  newsmagazine  think?  What 
about  design,  performance  factors  concerning  jet 
airframes,  engines?  Would  jet  transport  be  set  back 
or  accelerated? 

/ 

ASSIGNED  to  the  task  of  helping  LIFE  prepare 
a  special  feature,  were  managing  editor  William  D. 
Perreault  and  international  editor  Anthony  Van- 
dyk.  These  authorities,  applying  their  many  years 
of  technical  experience  in  aviation  matters,  worked 
into  the  night  to  meet  deadline  for  LIFE’S  January 
2Sth  issue. 

IT  WAS  LOGICAL  for  LIFE  to  call  on  the 


AAAERICAN  AVIATION  editors  have  long 
proved  their  editorial  excellence,  accuracy  and  skill 
by  winning  more  awards,  since  1937,  than  any 
other  aviation  publication.  This  January,  editor  and 
publisher  Parrish  was  awarded  top  honors  in  Trans 
World  Airlines’  16th  Annual  Aviation  Writing 
Competition.  He  was  presented  the  Strebig-Dobben 
Memorial  Award  which  goes  each  year  “to  the 
writer  or  editor  who  has  done  most  for  aviation 
during  the  past  year.”  Executive  editor  Eric  Bram- 
ley  and  international  editor  Anthony  Vandyk  also 
won  awards  under  the  Technical  Class  of  the  TWA 
competition. 

This  editorial  know-how— tapped  by  LIFE  for 
one  feature  story  for  its  multi-million  readers— is 
given  regularly  to  AMERICAN  AVIATION’S  se¬ 
lected  subscribers  in  every  issue.  It  is  the  type  of 
editorial  service  expected  by,  and  rendered  to,  the 
world’s  aviation  leaders  who  read  and  rely  upon 
all  the  American  Aviation  Publications. 


•k  AMERIUN  AVIATION  MAGAZINE 

*  AMERICAN  AVIATION  DAILY 

•k  AMERIUN  AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE  DIREaORY 

'k  OFFICIAL  AIRLINE  GUIDE 

*  TRAFFIC  NEWS  (Dally) 


global  aviation  industry’s  best  qualified  experts  for 
the  data.  LIFE’S  editors  knew  about  AMERICAN 
AVIATION’S  reputation  for  presenting  authentic, 
exclusive  aviation  news  developments.  LIFE  knew 
of  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  AMERICAN  AVIA¬ 
TION  in  the  field  and  by  the  world  press. 


jnencan 
kviation 
Publications 


1025  Vorment  Avenue,  Northwest  —  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


-*  WHO’S  WHO  IN  WORLD  AVIATION 
•k  AIR  INFORMATION  DIVISION 
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I  If  you  would  be  interested  in  further  research  on  any  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  Institute’s  “How  America  is  Changing”  campaign, 
I  we  would  be  glad  to  make  available  to  you  the  additional  data  we  have. 
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the  NEED  to  PROTECT 
their  GAINS  ? 


these  gains?  Such  appears  to  be  the  case.  To¬ 
day,  ownership  of  life  insurance  comes  to  only 
$5400  per  family.  The  premiums  on  this  repre¬ 
sent  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  personal  in¬ 
come-even  after  taxes— than  in  19^  and  1941. 

In  its  current  series  of  advertising  messages  in 
over  500  newspapers  and  in  farm  publications,  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  dramatically  shows 
how  America  is  changing  and  how  these  changes 
affect  every  family’s  need  for  protection.  And 
they  explain  how  life  insurance  is  growing  more 
flexible  to  meet  these  new  needs. 

These  messages  have  one  suggestion  for  the 
reader  ,  ,  ,  that  he  look  over  his  present  life  insur¬ 
ance  program  to  see  how  it  stacks  up  with  his 
present  way  of  living  and  the  goals  he  has  set  for 
his  family  and  for  himself. 


l\e\er  before  ha\e  Americans  moved  about 
as  much  as  in  the  last  decade— to  new  homes, 
to  new  jobs,  from  the  cities  to  the  suburbs. 
This  is  just  one  of  many  dramatic  changes 
of  recent  years.  We  are  lix  ing  longer.  Families 
are  bigger.  Pay  envelopes  are  fatter.  More 
families  now  own  their  homes  than  rent.  We 
have  more  possessions  of  all  kinds. 

Are  people  overlooking  the  need  to  protect 


The  life  insurance  business  has  a  natural  interest 
in  seeing  that  American  families  are  adequately 
insured.  But,  more  than  this,  it  feels  that  it  is  per¬ 
forming  a  public  service  by  calling  attention  to 
the  needs  which  these  changing  conditions  have 
brought  about— a  dangerous  situation  into  which 
,  millions  of  families  might  drift. 


Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
488  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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Aberdeen-Angus  Uses 
Full-Page  Color  Ads 

By  Lloyd  D.  Miller 


American  Aberdeen-Angus 

One  of  the  most  important 
tools  used  by  the  American  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
in  building  a  strong  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  is  full-page  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Full-page  and  large  size  adver¬ 
tisements  are  probably  the  most 
economical,  the  surest,  the  quick¬ 
est,  and  the  most  efficient  way  to 
reach  the  farmer  and  rancher 
public.  Response  from  this  type 
of  advertising  has  caused  the  na¬ 
tional  association  to  divert  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  limited  budget 
to  full  pages  in  agricultural  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  and  other 
publications. 

Now  Largest  Groups 
The  association  is  not  a  young¬ 
ster  since  it  was  founded  in  1883 
by  the  nation’s  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  It 
was  organized  to  provide  an 
American  registry  for  the  last  of 
the  three  major  beef  breeds  im¬ 
ported  to  this  country  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  to  promote  in¬ 
terest  in  this  breed. 

In  the  last  seven  years,  with 
the  inception  of  a  new  public  re¬ 
lations  program  which  included 
full-page  advertising,  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  become  the  largest  beef 
registry  group  in  the  nation.  More 
than  26,250  members  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business.  During 
1953  when  drought  and  economic 
changes  were  felt  in  the  livestock 
industry,  new  herds  of  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  were  started  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  month. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives 
of  the  association’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  is  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
cattle.  F.arly  importers  of  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  were  faced  with  the 
presence  of  two  other  British 
breeds.  These  two  beef  breeds 
had  been  firmly  established  and 
accepted  in  the  United  States.  The 
Shorthorn  breed  had  been  im¬ 
ported  90  years  before  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Herefords  56  years 
earlier.  Farms  and  open  range 
areas  were  populated  with  other 
cattle. 

Full-page  ads  with  color  have 
done  much  to  accomplish  the  re¬ 
cent  vast  expansion  of  the  breed. 
First,  they  develop  maximum  im¬ 
pact  .  .  .  and  a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  readership  than  small 
ads.  Large-size  advertisements  al¬ 
low  for  more  flexibility,  bigger 
type,  attention-getting  illustrations, 
and  a  longer  message.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  convincing  mes¬ 
sage  is  easier  and  still  there  is 
adequate  white  space  left  to  point 
up  the  copy,  and  catch  the  eye. 


Breeders  Assn. 

The  addition  of  color — red  only — 
helps  attract  attention  and  lend 
emphasis.  The  advertisement  must 
carry  sound  copy  if  it  is  going 
to  interest  a  person  who  might 
invest  from  $500  to  $50,000  or 
more  in  a  purebred  livestock  en¬ 
terprise.  He  wants  to  know  why 
■Aberdeen-Angus  are  superior  to 
the  older  established  breeds. 

Large  ads  build  more  prestige 
for  an  organization  which  is  na¬ 
tional  in  scope.  In  the  case  of 
the  association,  it  is  not  only  try¬ 
ing  to  interest  the  public  in  a 
profitable  business,  but  also  is 
“selling"  a  good  American  way  of 
life. 

Aside  from  the  more  obvious 
uses  of  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing.  several  special  reasons  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  the 
medium.  One  of  these  is  the  over¬ 
coming  of  any  existing  prejudices 
against  the  breed  in  the  range 
states — the  West  and  the  South. 
For  example,  only  in  recent  years 
has  it  been  possible  for  Aberdeen- 
•Angus  to  graze  on  national  forest 
lands. 

Stockmen  privileged  to  run  their 
cows  on  the  open  ranges  neces¬ 
sarily  agreed  to  use  only  one  breed 
of  bulls  to  keep  their  herds  pure. 
This  restricted  the  youngest  of 
the  major  beef  breeds  to  the 
fenced  farmlands.  It  caused 
younger  generations  of  ranchers 
to  assume  mistakenly  that  Aber- 
deen-.Angus  were  not  suited  to  the 
rigors  of  the  rough  rangelands. 
The  association’s  advertisements 
have  done  much  to  dispel  these 
mistaken  ideas  about  the  Blacks. 

As  a  minority  breed  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  use  of  full-page  space  for 
maximum  impact  seemed  like 
good  judgment.  Large  space  with 
attractive  illustrations  provided 
room  to  drive  home  the  Aberdeen- 
.Angus  story  and  create  prestige. 
Reprints  of  the  newspaper  pages 
in  color  have  been  used  regularly 
and  effectively  as  posters  and  mail¬ 
ing  pieces. 

The  Aberdeen  -  Angus  business 
continues  to  attract  new  converts 
among  ( 1 )  cattlemen  formerly 
producing  other  beef  breeds  and 
farmers  who  never  before  were 
engaged  in  beef  production;  (2) 
investment  land  owners  engaged 
in  other  pursuits;  and  (3)  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  and  educators. 

Full  pages  in  color  first  came  in¬ 
to  being  in  the  Corn  Belt  Farm 
Dailies  —  Chicago  Daily  Drovers 
Journal:  St.  Louis  Daily  Live¬ 
stock  Reporter;  Kansas  City  Daily 
Drovers  Telegram;  and  Omaha 
Daily  Journal  Stockman.  These 
publications  with  newspaper  make- 
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up  seemed  particularly  logical  and 
influential  in  reaching  the  impor¬ 
tant  segments  of  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry.  the  breeder,  feeder,  and 
market  interests.  They  also  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  first  major  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  breed. 

Since  the  association's  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  is  limited,  it  uses  full 
pages  with  color  only  in  similar 
specialized  newspapers  and  publi¬ 
cations.  The  other  newspapers  in¬ 
clude:  LivesUx'k  Weekly.  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.;  West  Texas  Livestock 
Weekly.  San  .Angelo.  Tex.;  St. 
Joseph  ( Mo. )  Stock  yards  Jour¬ 
nal:  Record  Stockman,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Western  Livestock  Re¬ 
porter,  Billings,  Mont.;  and  the 
Western  Livestock  Journal.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Obviously,  a 
heavy  concentration  of  stockman’s 
interest  in  the  publications  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  avoid  waste. 

8  Pages  in  2  Years 
During  the  past  two-year  pe¬ 
riod.  eight  full-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  used. 
Growth  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
business  during  this  period  is 
notable.  The  active  lifetime  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  American  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  .Association 
was  21,000  in  January.  1952.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  two-year  period, 
some  5,250  new  breeders  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  joined  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  25%  gain  in  new 
breeder-members  gave  the  associ¬ 
ation  the  largest  membership  of 
all  beef  breed  registry  groups  at 
a  time  when  drought  and  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  were  experienced 
by  the  entire  livestock  industry. 

More  than  232,500  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  were  transferred 
to  new  owners  during  1952  and 
1953.  Around  300,000  purebred 
■Aberdeen-Angus  were  registered 
during  the  2-year-period.  More 
Aberdeen  -  Argus  were  registered 
in  1952-53  than  were  registered 
during  the  36  years  following  the 
founding  of  the  association. 

Interest  in  heifer  club  projects 
for  young  people  was  further  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  advertisement, 
“What  Will  Your  Son  Be.  To¬ 
morrow?”  Almost  700  boys  and 
girls  applied  for  junior  member¬ 
ships  in  the  association. 
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Library  of 
Congress  Gets 
Case  Histories 

Washington 
■A  current  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  public  relations  case  his¬ 
tories  has  been  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Relations  Association. 
The  material  is  being  processed 
and  indexed  by  the  Library  and 
soon  will  be  made  available  for 
public  study. 

“The  .American  Public  Relations 
.A.ssociation  has  amassed  a  large 
and  most  potentially  useful  file  of 
successful  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams,”  declared  the  Association’s 
president,  Stephen  James,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  presentation  to  Verner 
Clapp,  Acting  Librarian. 

From  APR.A  Contest 

"These  public  relations  mate¬ 
rials.”  Mr.  James  said,  “come  to 
the  As.sociation  each  year  from 
large  and  small  corporations,  trade 
associations,  government  agencies, 
welfare  agencies,  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations  and  many  other  types  of 
institutions.  Each  case  history  re¬ 
presents  the  entry  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  APRA  awards 
competition.  They  reveal  the  pur¬ 
pose.  methods  and  cost  of  the  vital 
opinion-molding  programs  at  work 
in  today’s  world. 

‘These  graphically  beautiful 
presentations  deal  with  public  re¬ 
lations  techniques  that  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  specific 
problems  in  labor  relations,  com¬ 
munity  relations,  stockholder  re¬ 
lations,  employee  relations,  trade 
relations,  and  relations  with  all 
other  categories  of  public  includ¬ 
ing  international  relations. 

“Each  presentation,”  continued 
Mr.  James,  “is  a  record  of  an 
award  candidate’s  public  relations 
activities  in  the  previous  calendar 
year.  The  APRA  annual  awards 
program  will  provide  a  continuing  . 
yearly  supply  of  current  public  re¬ 
lations  techniques  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  collection.” 

.Arrangements  for  housing  of 
the  valuable  APRA  case  history 
collection  were  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  L.  Gray 
of  the  Home  Builders  Association 
of  metropolitan  Washington,  chair¬ 
man  of  APRA’s  library  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Gray  pointed  out  that 
the  arrangements  consumated  with 
the  Library  provided  that  there 
would  be  included  on  the  Library’s 
shelves  not  only  the  award  win¬ 
ners,  but  other  outstanding  public 
relations  programs. 

“As  new  material  is  added  each 
year,”  Mr.  Gray  said,  “an  APW 
committee  will  be  asked  to  review 
the  public  relations  material  in 
the  Library’s  collection  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  may  have  become  out¬ 
dated.  Such  material  will  be  re 
tired  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Thus,  this  public  relations  collec¬ 
tion  will  be  kept  continuously  up- 
to-date.” 
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Airliners  Groomed  for  North-South  Flights 
in  Huge  New  Hangar  at  Miami 


At  Miami  International  Airport  there's 
a  remarkable  new  building.  The  winter 
vacationist  passing  through  the  airport 
may  hardly  notice  it.  But  if  he  travels  by 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  that  building  has  a 
large  share  in  the  success  of  his  trip.  It 
is  Eastern’s  huge  new  maintenance  han¬ 
gar,  and  the  men  who  operate  it  say  it 
is  the  biggest  and  finest  building  of  its 
kind  anywhere. 

The  hangar  measures  nearly  one- 
quarter  mile  from  end  to  end,  and  has  a 
skeleton  built  of  3,080  tons  of  Bethlehem 
steel.  Construaion  schedules  called  for 
completion  by  the  start  of  this  year’s 


peak  travel  season.  Bethlehem  helped 
make  this  possible  by  quick  fabrication 
of  the  steel  at  the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  works, 
and  Bethlehem  erection  crews  set  up 
the  steel  at  Miami  in  just  seventy  work¬ 
ing  days  — an  average  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  steel  erected  every  day. 

Any  one  of  the  fleet  of  1 19  airliners 
that  Eastern  uses  in  flights  out  of  Miami 
may  be  in  the  air  as  long  as  4,000  hours 
a  year,  logging  an  annual  total  of  per¬ 
haps  750,000  miles.  The  care  these  busy 
airliners  receive  on  the  ground,  the  rigid 


system  of  checking,  testing,  overhauling 
they  undergo,  is  as  important  as  the  way 
they’re  handled  during  flights. 

This  new  hangar  with  its  101^  acres 
of  floor  space,  its  14  work  ports  and  its 
broad  concrete  ramps,  is  an  important 
part  of  Eastern’s  major  overhaul  and 
maintenance  base.  The  hangar  is  the 
center  of  the  "preventive  maintenance’’ 
work  carried  on  by  Eastern’s  4,500-man 
engineering  and  maintenance  force  to 
keep  the  fleet  in  top  condition  for  service 
to  the  traveling  public. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Newspaper  Ads  Offer 
Best  Measurable  Results 


Montreal,  Que. 

Good  i>l'bi  ic  relations  are  ef¬ 
fective  tools  for  effective  business 
administration,  and  newspapers 
continue  to  bring  the  best  meas¬ 
urable  results  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  advertising  aspects 
of  a  sound  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Earle  W. 
Lyman,  publicity  manager  for  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada. 

Speaking  on  “Public  Relations 
— a  MUST  for  Management”  be¬ 
fore  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management  recently,  Mr. 
Lyman  said: 

“Despite  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  advertising  media,  oral 
and  visual,  our  modern  newspa¬ 
pers  —  both  daily  and  weekly  — 
will  continue,  in  my  view,  to  of¬ 
fer  the  best  measurable  results 
for  every  advertising  dollar  that 
is  spent  in  the  promotion  of  good 
relations  with  the  public.” 

Major  Sounding-Board 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  surveys  to  measure 
customer  attitudes,  he  said:  “The 
results  of  newspaper  advertising 
afford  a  major  sounding-board  of 
public  opinion  toward  business 
and  industry.” 

Mr.  Lyman  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  his  company.  Bell  of 
Canada,  “devoted  $285,000  to 
newspaper,  and  modest  periodical, 
advertising  last  year  through  its 
operating  territory  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In 
the  present  view,  the  1954  out¬ 
lay  will  e.xceed  $300,000.  This 
company  has  been  a  continuous 
newspaper  space  buyer  since  sign¬ 
ing  its  original  contracts  nearly  75 
years  ago  in  January  1880.” 

He  told  the  group  here:  “Good 
public  relations  are  a  MUST  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  with  and  through 
the  every-day  practice  of  them 
that  business  and  industry  pros¬ 
per  and  grow;  hence  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  are  important  tools 
for  effective  business  administra¬ 
tion. 

3  ‘Publics’  to  Serve 

“No  matter  what  businesses  we 
are  in,  you  and  I  probably  have 
three  “publics”  to  serve,  each 
equally  well  from  its  particular 
point  of  view.  There  are  in  one 
important  group  those  whom  we 
call  the  owners,  the  share-owners 
or  the  shareholders.  They  may 
be  few  or  many.  In  my  organi¬ 
zation  they  number  considerably 
more  than  100,000,  and  of  that 
total  about  98%  of  them  are 
Canadians,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  resident  in  Quebec  and  On¬ 
tario.  This  means  that  they  are 
also  a  large  segment  of  our  cus¬ 
tomer  -  public,  and  customers  as 


such  are  one  of  three  significant 
publics  to  be  served  to  their  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  third  public  is.  of 
course,  made  up  of  the  employe- 
body;  and  it  too  is  an  important 
customer-public,  to  us  numbering 
some  30.000. 

“Many  and  varied  are  the  defi¬ 
nitions  you  will  have  heard  for 
the  term  Public  Relations.  Some 
of  them  are  long,  some  short; 
others  are  complex,  some  simple. 
Personally.  1  prefer  to  think  of 
Public  Relations  as  being  “rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public”  and  1  shud¬ 
der  to  think  of  the  harm  that 
happens  through  the  practice  of 
them  whenever  they  are  less  than 
good. 

Making  Impressions 

“You  and  I.  in  our  business 
relations,  just  like  persons  deal¬ 
ing  with  other  persons  for  any 
number  of  reasons,  are  continu¬ 
ally  making  impressions  on  other 
person’s  minds.  In  industry,  when 
we  deal  with  persons  whom  we 
call  ‘the  public’  we  are  apt  to 
say  that  we  are  influencing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Now,  this  influencing 
may  be  done  voluntarily  or  in¬ 
voluntarily.  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously.  and  for  better  or  for 
worse.  The  who,  how,  why,  when 
and  where  of  our  ‘influencing’ 
give  the  sum  total  of  what  we 
glibly  call  ‘public  relations’ — but 
the  ‘how’  of  doing  it  can  easily 
spell  all  of  the  difference  between 
whether  our  public  relations  are 
good  or  not  good. 

“Another  way  of  saying  this  is 
to  express  the  belief  that  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations  are  the  total  result 
of  all  the  impressions  that  we 
make  on  others.  It  is  not  safe 
to  assume  that  one  good  impres¬ 
sion  balances-off  one  bad  impres¬ 
sion.  In  the  average  person’s  mind 
and  view,  one  act  of  poor  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  for  example,  may 
loom  in  size  and  bulk — as  against 
one  act  of  good  customer  rela¬ 
tions — much  as  docs  the  compara¬ 
tive  bulk  of  the  proverbial  pound 
of  lead  and  pound  of  feathers. 

Public’s  Attitude 

“Now  you  see  how  it  is  that 
the  public’s  accumulation  of  their 
impressions  of  us  in  business  ac¬ 
counts  for  their  attitudes  toward 
us,  their  beliefs  about  us  and 
their  opinions  of  us.  It  is  this 
resulting  block  of  public  opinion, 
founded  on  facts  and  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  that  is  most  important 
to  us.  We  can  never  know  too 
much  about  it  at  any  given  time. 
Fortunately  there  are  yardsticks 
of  measurement  that  we  can  use 
through  surveys  to  determine 
weaknesses  as  well  as  strengths  of 
public  attitudes  and  opinions. 

“In  my  view,  the  main  objec¬ 
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tive  of  good  public  relations  is 
to  ensure  that  the  company  is: 

1 )  doing  its  best  possible  to  de¬ 
serve  public  approval  and  2)  is 
regularly  accorded  the  reputation 
that  it  deserves,  as  shown  by  the 
public  attitude  toward  it.  When 
both  elements  of  this  objective  are 
being  fully  met,  the  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations  that  engender  and 
determine  them  pay-off  handsome¬ 
ly  for  both  the  industry  and  the 
public;  in  other  words,  the  own¬ 
ers.  the  employes  and  the  custo¬ 
mers  are  equally  satisfied. 

Two  Major  P'actors 

“This  leads  me  to  mention  two 
principal  factors  which  seem  to 
influence  public  opinion  most,  and 
both  of  them  will  be  obvious  to 
you.  They  are:  1 )  the  corporate 
behaviour  of  the  business,  and 

2)  the  combined  behaviour  of  the 
employes,  both  on  and  off  the 
job.  The  first  of  these  is  self- 
evident.  Of  the  second,  concern¬ 
ing  employe  behaviour  —  and  its 
general  effect  concerns  both  on- 
and  off-the-job  situations  —  let  me 
suggest  that  chief  among  the  many 
factors  that  carry  weighty  influ¬ 
ence  are  these: 

“1)  The  attitudes  of  employes 
resulting  from  their  treatment,  day 
to  day,  on-the-job.  The  main  ele¬ 
ments  here  are  probably  wages, 
working  conditions,  personal  rec¬ 
ognition  and  opportunities  opened 
for  advancement.  All  of  these 
enter  into  the  make-up  of  em¬ 
ploye  attitudes,  although  not  nec¬ 
essarily  in  that  order. 

“2)  The  information  that  is  ef¬ 
fectively  communicated  to  them — 
nreferably  I  believe,  through  a 
proper  balance  between  both  the 
spoken  and  the  printed  word,  in¬ 
cluding  clear,  concise  illustration.” 

P.R.  Progress  Noted 

Mr.  Lyman  said:  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions  activities  and  results  reached 
new  peaks  during  the  year  past. 
More  persons  than  ever  before 
saw,  read  and  heard  p.r.  in  ac¬ 
tion.  More  of  the  human  aspects 
of  business  policy  and  operations 
were  revealed  more  clearly  to 
more  persons. 


“More  industries  used  more 
programs  to  inform  the  public  of 
their  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
owners,  workers  and  customers. 

“Through  more  techniques  and 
media,  the  public  learned  more 
than  ever  before  about  the  ways 
in  which  business  and  industry 
contribute  to  the  economic,  social 
and  other  aspects  of  plant  com¬ 
munities. 

“Unmatched  volumes  of  printed 
material  were  used  to  tell  of  in¬ 
dustries  p.r.  efforts.  The  media 
included  booklets  about  company 
history,  policies  and  products. 

“There  were  more  fact  books 
for  the  guidance  of  editors,  be¬ 
cause  management  is  realizing 
more  than  ever  its  need  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  management  story  as 
fully,  clearly  and  promptly  as  is 
the  labor  story  handed  to  the 
press. 

“There  were  more  and  better 
letters  from  the  president,  pension 
and  retirement  plans,  p.r.  speeches, 
school  relations  programs,  com¬ 
pany  publications,  p.r.  advertising, 
press  manuals  for  rank  and  file — 
to  teach  all  employes  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  press,  radio  and 
t.v.  approaches  to  them  for  ma¬ 
terial  of  immediate  interest. 

“There  were  more  and  im¬ 
proved  suggestion  systems,  incen¬ 
tive  plans,  open  house  programs, 
worker  recruitment  promotions, 
with  booklet  and  other  produc¬ 
tions  related  to  industrial  anniver¬ 
saries  or  as  souvenirs.” 

■ 

Advertising,  Hard  Sell 
Needed  in  Wall  Street 

The  present  national  administra¬ 
tion  has  brought  about  “an  enor¬ 
mous  change  in  our  country  —  a 
change  to  a  busine.ss-like  govern¬ 
ment  —  and  has  afforded  Wall 
Street  an  opportunity  to  win  pub¬ 
lic  approval  and  acceptance  after 
two  decades  of  public  criticism, 
political  abuse  and  prejudiced  mis¬ 
interpretation,”  Henry  Gellermann, 
public  relations  director  of  Bache 
&  Co.,  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  said  this  week  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Relations  Association. 

The  “change”  began  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1953  when  the  administration 
took  office  and  “it  is  now  up  to 
Wall  Street  to  show  whether  it  is 
prepared  and  qualified  to  meet  the 
acid  test  of  public  approval  and 
acceptance,”  Mr.  Gellermann  de¬ 
clared.  The  financial  community, 
he  stated,  “faces  today  the  great¬ 
est,  and  perhaps  the  last,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  stock-ownership  minded.” 

Wall  Street’s  adoption  of  legiti¬ 
mate  and  proved  methods  of  pro¬ 
motion  would  not  only  be  of  im¬ 
mense  economic  import  “but  can 
also  have  social  implications  which 
would  prove  of  great  service  to 
the  American  people.  We  all  know 
too  well  how  adroitly  and  cleverly 
Communist  propagandists  have 
leveled  their  propaganda  at  the 
American  worker  at  the  expense  of 
Wall  Street,”  he  said. 
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METROPOLITAN'S  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  FOR  1953 

Over  a  Billion  Dollars 

Paid  to  Policyholders  and  Beneficiaries — the  Largest  Sum  in  the  History  of  Insurance 


More  benefits  to  more  people  were  paid 
by  Metropolitan  in  1953  than  have  ever  been 
paid  by  any  Life  insurance  company  in  a  single 
year.  Payments  to  policyholders  and  benefici¬ 
aries  amounted  to  $1,029,000,000. 

All  in  all,  1953  was  an  outstanding  year  in 
your  Company’s  operations.  In  most  respects, 
it  was  the  best  in  Metropolitan’s  86-year  history. 
In  the  light  of  the  high  level  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the 
ability  of  our  Field  organization,  this  is  not 
surprising.  We  can  take  pride  in  reaching  new 
heights  in  service  to  the  peoples  of  our  two 
countries. 

National  Economic  Conditions 

In  retrospect,  1953  was  a  year  of  transition. 
Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all,  but  particularly 
those  with  sons  of  military  age,  was  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  Nevertheless,  we 
fully  realize  that  our  goal  of  a  world  at  peace  is 
far  from  won,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
continue  to  remain  militarily  strong.  With 
Korea  no  longer  an  active  military  theatre,  we 
can  convert  some  of  our  industrial  facilities 
from  production  of  materiel  for  human  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  satisfying  of  human  wants. 

On  the  domestic  front,  a  number  of  influ¬ 
ences  have  been  at  work  to  materially  reduce 
the  inflationary  forces,  which  for  so  many  years 
have  been  driving  the  cost  of  living  to  ever 
greater  heights.  The  curtailment  of  war  produc¬ 


tion,  a  temporary  catching  up  with  civilian  de¬ 
mand  in  some  areas,  a  determined  effort  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget,  and  a  return  to 
more  orthodox  management  of  public  debt  and 
fiscal  affairs — all  have  played  their  part. 

We  in  the  Life  insurance  business  are  particu¬ 
larly  conscious  of  the  effects  of  inflation,  w  hich 
bear  so  heavily  on  the  thrifty  and  those  depend¬ 
ent  on  fixed  incomes.  All  efforts  to  control  this 
danger  should  receive  our  fullest  support. 

In  the  year  ahead,  business  will  be  more  com¬ 
petitive,  but  this  is  no  cause  for  concern.  Com¬ 
petition  provides  the  same  goods  at  lower  prices, 
or  better  goods  and  services  at  the  same  price. 
The  United  States  has  grown  to  its  present  out¬ 
standing  position  on  the  basis  of  competition 
in  a  free  market. 

We  are  passing  through  a  readjustment  pe¬ 
riod,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  months, 
but  fundamentally  this  country  is  strong.  We 
have,  far  and  away,  the  greatest  productive 
capacity  of  any  country  in  the  world.  More 
than  this,  the  people  of  this  country  and  Canada 
have  not  lost  their  fundamental  traits  of  thrift, 
initiative,  and  faith  in  God.  Our  two  countries 
will  go  to  much  greater  heights  of  prosperity 
in  a  peacetime  economy  than  ever  could  be 
adfiieved  in  the  midst  of  war. 

Metropolitan  Highlights  of  1953 

During  1953,  Metropolitan’s  gain  in  Life  in¬ 
surance  in  force  was  substantially  larger  than 


was  ever  previously  recorded  by  Metropolitan 
or  any  other  Life  insurance  company  in  any  one 
year.  Metropolitan’s  Life  insurance  in  force,  at 
the  end  of  1953,  totalled  more  than  $56  billion. 
The  number  of  people  covered  under  all  forms 
of  Metropolitan  policies  reached  a  record  high 
of  over  37  million. 

The  assets  of  the  Company,  which  help  guar¬ 
antee  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations,  increased 
by  $719,000,000  and  reached  $12,312,000,000 
at  the  close  of  1953. 

Dividends  to  policyholders  during  the  year 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $214,829,000.  The 
interest  rate  earned  by  Metropolitan  invest¬ 
ments,  after  deducting  investment  expenses,  in¬ 
creased  to  3.31%  (compared  with  3.21%  for 
1952),  and  stood  at  3.09%  after  the  Federal 
Income  Tax.  Mortality  continued  at  a  low  rate. 
Expenses  increased  moderately,  largely  because 
of  the  increased  volume  of  business. 

In  citing  the  1953  accomplishments,  we  wish 
to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  48,000  men  and 
women  in  the  Metropolitan  organization  who 
have  made  these  results  possible. 

President 

For  a  more  complete  story  of  Metropolitan’s 
operations  during  1 953,  mail  the  coupon  below. 


METROPOLITAN  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  — DECEMBER  31,  1953 

(In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  hied  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Sute  of  New  York.) 


ASSETS  WHICH  ASSURE  FULFILLMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 


Bend* 

Industrial  and  Commercial  .... 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  Government  . 
Provincial  and  Municipal  .... 

Public  Utility . 

Railroad . 


. $8,437,418,065.78 

$4,172,794,376.37 

1,890,206,554.53 

65,021,712.72 

1,642.459,573.13 

666,935,849.03 

172,718,060.11 
2,336,397,134.83 


Stocks  (All  but  $16,476,038.61  are  preferred  or  guaranteed.) 

Mertgag*  Leons  en  Real  Estate . 


On  urban  properties . $2,157,837,445.45 

On  farms .  178,559,689.38 


Real  Estate  (including  housing  projects  and  properties  for 

Company  use) .  443,446,660.78 

Policy  Loans  (made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their 

policies) .  488,853,000.73 

Cash  and  Bank  Deposits .  156,401,445.73 

Other  Assets  (chiefly  premiums  and  interest  outstanding)  276,698,999.17 


TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBLIGATIONS  .  .  .$12,311,933,367.13 


OBLIGATIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS,  BENEFICIARIES.  AND  OTHERS 


Statutory  Policy  Reserves . $10,438,536,909.00 

Policy  Proceeds  and  Dividends  Left  with  Company  at 

Interest .  689,329,021.00 

Sot  aside  for  Dividends  to  Policyholders  (payable  in  1954)  203,61 8,054.00 

Policy  Claims  Currently  Outstanding .  60,640,032.54 

Other  Policy  OMigations .  93,674,723.78 

Taxes  Accrued  (payable  in  1954) .  51,633,831.58 

Security  Valuation  Reserve  (prescribed  by  the  National 

Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners) .  25,845,145.00 

Contingency  Reserve  for  Mortgage  Loans  ....  5,050,000.00 

All  Other  OMigations .  28,213,270.94 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS . $11,596,540,987.84 

Special  Surplus  Funds  ....  $110,683,000.00 

Unassigned  Surplus .  604,709.379.29 

TOTAL  SURPLUS  FUNDS .  715,392.379.29 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  AND  SURPLUS  FUNDS  .  .$12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE— Assets  amounting  to  $586,852,295.40  are  deposited  with  various  public  officials  under  the  requirements  of  law  or  regulatory  authority. 


Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

Home  Office;  I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Head  Ofrce;  600  Stockton  Street,  San  Francisco  20,  Cau 
Canadian  Head  Office:  180  Wellington  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 


METROPOlffAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

1  Medisen  Avemie,  New  Yerh  10,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  your  Annual  Report  to 
Policyholders  for  1953. 

NAME . 

STRECT . 

CITY . state . 
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the  public  with  the  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  performed  by  those  engaged 
in  the  distribution  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Process  of  Distribution 

1  here  is  probably  no  phase  of 
our  economy  that  is  less  under¬ 
stood  than  the  proce.ss  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  dairy  industry  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  distribution 
system. 

I  am  sure  you  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  recognize  the  value 
of  each  segment  of  your  industry. 
You  know  that  the  dairy  farmer 
must  prosper  if  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  to  be  kept  flowing 
from  farm  to  consumer.  You 
know  that  processors,  transporters, 
packagers  and  distributors,  all  of 
whom  play  essential  and  important 
roles,  cannot  continue  to  function 
unless  they  can  make  a  profit  from 
the  services  they  perform. 

But  the  average  American  never 
thinks  about  this — if  indeed  he 
knows  it —  when  the  price  of  milk 
goes  up. 

He  has  never  been  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  milk  doesn't  just 
flow  from  the  cow  to  the  consum¬ 
er’s  mouth.  He  has  never  been 
made  to  realize  that  it  can't  be 
traded  over  the  back  fence  as  it 
was  when  most  of  the  people  in 
this  country  lived  on  the  land  and 
themselves  produced  most  of  the 
things  they  needed. 

The  ne^  for  telling  this  story 
of  production,  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent  every  day. 

We  must  not  only  combat  mis¬ 
information;  we  must  also  avoid 
the  danger  of  no  information.  For 
modern  communications,  like  na¬ 
ture,  abhor  a  vacuum.  If  we  don’t 
give  the  people  the  right  facts 
about  our  industry,  somebody  else 
will  give  them  the  wrong  ones. 

Many  foods  are  produced  hun¬ 
dreds,  sometimes  thousands,  of 
miles  from  the  large  consuming 
centers.  Milk,  for  example,  has 
to  be  transported,  pasteurized, 
processed,  and  each  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  placed  in  sanitary  containers 
before  it  reaches  the  dinner  table. 
Each  step  is  necessary  and  im¬ 
portant  to  every  American  family. 

But  when  something  happens  in 
the  dairy  industry  to  dislocate 
service,  supply  or  price  the  aver¬ 
age  American  hasn’t  the  faintest 
idea  of  what’s  going  on.  Misin¬ 
formation  or  no  information  be¬ 
comes  the  order  of  the  day.  All 
he  knows  is  that  his  pocketbook 
has  been  hit  and  he’s  in  the  mood 
to  raise  Hell  with  somebody. 

Fortunately,  as  I  have  said,  you 
have  a  basic  product  whose  value 
is  conceded.  Fortunately,  too, 
most  Americans  appreciate  know¬ 
ing  the  facts.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  average  American  is  al¬ 
most  as  hungry  for  news  and  in¬ 
formation  about  food  as  he  is 
for  food  itself. 


You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  has  happened  to  people’s 
ideas  in  the  last  2.^  years — ideas 
about  politics,  about  architecture, 
about  entertainment,  and  —  yes, 
about  diet.  What  changed  them? 
Have  they  changed  themselves? 
No.  they  have  been  changed  by 
deliberate  programs  of  persuasion 
calculated  to  change  them. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  you  are  now  beginning  to 
examine  your  industry  from  an 
outside  viewpoint.  It  is  up  to  you 
to  determine  just  how  much  and 
in  what  directions  people's  atti¬ 
tudes  have  changed  —  to  discover 
the  pearls  of  information  as  well 
as  the  perils  of  misinformation 
within  and  without  your  own 
ranks. 

Perils  of  Misinformation 

It  is  a  two-way  street.  When 
you  fail  to  judge  the  temper  of 
outside  groups,  when  you  fail  to 
equate  their  self  -  interests  with 
your  own  policies  and  perform¬ 
ance  the  stage  is  set  for  trouble. 

For  the  perils  of  misinformation 
cut  two  ways  —  the  perils  of  a 
public  that  is  badly-informed  or 
inflamed  against  you  —  and  the 
perils  of  your  own  people  being 
misinformed  about  the  attitudes 
and  desires  of  the  groups  with 
whom  they  deal. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
your  public  responsibility.  Are  we 
talking  about  the  responsibility 
you  think  you  owe  the  public — 
or  are  we  talking  about  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  outside  public 
thinks  you  owe  it? 

The  big  job  of  building  char¬ 
acter  with  the  public,  and  the 
most  urgent  requirement  in  a 
ramified  industry  like  yours,  is 
to  develop  a  constructive  .single- 
mindedness  with  respect  to  your 
common  objectives  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  attaining  them. 

Your  industry  already  has 
solved  many  of  its  problems 
through  the  outstanding  work  of 
organizations  such  as  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  Only  recently  I 
heard  the  story  of  Vitamin  D 
milk.  When  the  vitamin  was  first 
added,  1  am  told,  loud  cries  were 
raised  that  this  was  just  another 
device  to  charge  more  for  the 
dairy  industry’s  basic  product. 
You  successfully  refuted  those 
claims  and  the  public,  based  on 
your  research,  now  understands 
that  such  fortified  milk  is  not  only 
the  best  but  probably  the  only 
food  through  which  to  obtain  a 
vital  and  important  element  nec¬ 
essary  to  good  health  and  nutri¬ 
tion. 

Be  Alert 

But  you  must  be  ever  alert. 
The  same  old  charge,  the  same 
old  kind  of  misinformation — this 
time  in  a  new  frame  of  reference 
— is  again  being  bandied  about. 
I  read  less  than  three  months  ago, 
in  the  wake  of  the  milk  delivery- 
men’s  strike  in  New  York,  that 
the  investigations  commissioner 
for  New  York  City  had  voiced 
the  belief  that  homogenized  milk 


was  marketed  only  to  enable  the 
milk  industry  to  exact  more  trib¬ 
ute  from  an  unsuspecting  public. 
And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
homogenized  milk  has  been  an 
increasingly  popular  beverage  with 
American  families  for  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  learned 
of  a  situation  that  has  been  con¬ 
fronting  the  ice  cream  people  in 
New  Jersey.  For  the  last  30  or 
35  years,  I  was  told,  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  that  state’s 
legislature  calling  for  the  sale, 
from  the  manufacturing  level  on 
down,  of  ice  cream  products  by 
weight  instead  of  by  volume  even 
though  there  is  now  no  machinery 
nor  equipment  in  existence  that 
would  do  this  job  on  a  uniform 
basis. 

So  far,  due  to  efforts  of  people 
in  the  industry,  all  these  measures 
have  been  successfully  resisted. 
But  still  there  is  no  assurance 
that  another  bill  embodying  the 
same  features  will  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed  next  month  or 
next  year.  Moreover,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  if  one  state 
ever  does  adopt  such  a  law  others 
will  be  quick  to  follow. 

Educational  Campaign 

Surely,  a  broad  -  scale  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  to  give  consumers 
the  facts  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  ridding  the  ice  cream  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  fantastic  menace  for 
all  time. 

The  dairy  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  an  eleven  billion  dollar 
business — comparable  in  size  with 
the  nation’s  largest  industries.  And 
because  of  its  great  essentiality,  it 
is  looked  upon  by  the  average 
consumer  as  something  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility. 

For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  you 
to  Assembly  Bill  No.  71,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  New  York  State 
legislature  this  month  by  Assem¬ 
blyman  Daniel  Kelly,  a  lawyer 
from  New  York  City.  Milk  Ex¬ 
pert  Kelly’s  bill  actually  would 
give  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  power  to  supervise  and  regu¬ 
late  the  entire  milk  industry  of 
the  state,  to  fix  prices  and  other¬ 
wise  completely  shackle  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  chance  the  bill  has  of 
passage  this  session  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  all  know  why  Mr. 
Kelly  offered  if.  Like  all  poli¬ 
ticians,  he  is  a  highly  sensitive 
barometer  of  public  opinion.  He 
has  wet  his  finger  and  held  it  in 
the  wind.  He  figures  the  bill  will 
get  votes  for  Kelly. 

Inform  the  People 

Understandably,  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
politicians  who  reflect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  views  may  be  resisted  and 
resented  by  some  elements  of  the 
industry.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
an  attitude  that  is  likely  to  change 
— unless  you  change  it.  In  our 
experience,  you  will  win  public 
good  will  and  approbation  only 
by  recognizing'  this  fact  and  by 
embarking  upon  a  coordinated  in¬ 


dustry  -  wide  program  of  better 
serving  and  better  informing  all 
of  the  people. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the 
dairy  industry  will  seek  increased 
public  understanding  of  its  prob¬ 
lems — of  its  production,  processes 
and  distribution — it  will  in  time 
find  the  public  supporting  it  in¬ 
stead  of  questioning  it.  If  there 
were  such  understanding  today, 

1  doubt  seriously  that  .Assembly- 
man  Kelly  would  have  offered  his 
bill  or  that  the  New  York  Times 
would  have  said  in  an  editorial 
last  October  29; 

“The  cavalier  attitude  which 
milk  distributors,  dealers  and  un¬ 
ion  spokesmen  have  taken  toward 
the  public  since  the  milk  dispute 
began  more  than  a  month  ago  is 
inexcusable. 

“Although  the  issues  affect  the 
well-being  of  millions,  the  parties 
have  ignored  the  public  interest. 
They  have  offered  no  word  of 
explanation  to  those  who  foot  the 
bill  and  have  even  barred  their 
conference  rooms  to  federal,  state 
and  city  mediators.’’ 

Likewise,  in  an  era  of  better 
understandiing  of  dairy  industry 
problems,  I  doubt  that  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun,  on 
its  editorial  page  last  Dec.  12, 
would  have  described  a  proposed 
industry  self-help  program  as  a 
“Milk  Fantasy.”  This  editorial 
.said  in  part; 

“Public  resentment  over  the  pil¬ 
ing  up  of  surplus  butter  and  cheese 
in  government  storage  has  been 
so  great  this  year  that  even  the 
dairy  lobby  was  disturbed.  Appar¬ 
ently  fearing  that  the  current 
gravy  train  has  not  long  to  run, 
it  asked  for  time  to  formulate  a 
plan  whereby  the  dairy  industry 
would  solve  the  surplus  problem.” 

I  am  in  no  position  either  to 
refute  the  editorials  or  defend  the 
merits  of  the  self-help  plan.  1 
can’t  because  I  don’t  know  the 
facts — and  I  don’t  think  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  either. 

Give  Them  the  Facts 

I  know  this  much,  however. 
This  sort  of  editorial  and  legisla¬ 
tive  reaction  almost  always  fol¬ 
lows  when  neither  press  nor  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  given  all  of  the  facts. 

It’s  because  of  the  essentiality 
of  your  product  to  people  of  all 
ages  that  stories  concerning  the 
milk  industry  so  frequently  hit 
page  one  of  the  newspapers.  These 
stories  do  not  have  to  concern 
milk  as  a  product.  They  can  be 
about  strikes,  price  changes,  medi¬ 
cal  opinions,  new  dietary  fads — a 
score  or  more  of  subjects  sure  to 
attract  wide  public  attention. 

I  think  the  dairy  industry  is 
fortunate  that  it  lends  itself  to 
coordinated  and  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort.  A  splendid  example  of  this 
is  the  action  to  form  the  Dairy¬ 
wide  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Nutrition  Research.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  you  don’t  have  that 
kind  of  effort  already  under  way 
in  the  business  of  selling  your 
social  and  economic  contributions. 
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thank  you 


MR.  DONOVAN 


FOR  PUBLISHING  THE  FACTS  ABOUT  COFFEE  PRICES 


This  advertisement  was  published 
independently  by  the  Donovan  Cof¬ 
fee  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.  We 
reprint  it  because  we  believe  that  the 
fair-minded  housewives  of  America 
should  be  told  the  truth  so  that  they 
can  judge  for  themselves. 


Thanks,  too,  Mr.  Donovan,  for 
reminding  us  all  that  a  good  cup  of 
coffee  at  home  still  costs  only  about 
2%^.  We  can  all  certainly  afford  a 
“Coffee-break”  and  enjoy  the  gentle, 
bracing  lift  that  comes  only  with  a 
good  cup  of  coffee.  There’s  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it. 


It  really  is  a  complivrcnt  to  coffee  when  the  American  people  can  ask  their 
congressmen  to  forget  atomic  bombs,  world  peace  and  taxes  and  concern 
themselves  with  a  two-or-three-cent  beverage. 

Coffee  is  cheap  at  about  2V2i  per  cup, 
in  your  home 

52  Trees  Just  For  You— It  takes  an  entire  coffee  tree  to  supply  one 
American  family  with  coffee  for  one  w’eek. 

A  Crop  in  Five  Years— It  takes  a  coffee  tree  5  years  to  bear  after 
planting.  If  frost  or  other  things  kill  a  farmer’s  trees,  it  will  be  5 
years  before  he  can  hope  to  have  any  income— if  he  is  not  too  broke 
to  start  over. 

Hand-Picked— 4500  to  the  Pound  — Coffee  trees  must  be  picked  by 
hand,  one  berry  at  a  time.  There  are  approximately  4500  beans  in 
ohe  pound. 

Coffee  in  the  Depression  — During  the  1930’s,  coffee  growers  were 
on  such  starvation  prices  that  a  great  many  allowed  their  trees  to 
die.  They  plowed  up  land  for  other  products.  No  new  trees. 

More  Coffee  Drinkers— At  about  this  time,  people  all  over  the  world 
gradually  began  drinking  more  coffee.  After  World  War  II,  many 
European  countries  started  buying  coffee— some  who  had  used  almost 
none  before. 

Coffee  Countries  Try  to  Catch  Up— As  the  coffee  countries  realized 
demand  w’as  picking  up  and  that  they  would  not  starve  to  death 
growing  coffee,  they  began  new  planting.  We  had  expected  a  bumper 
crop  this  year. 

The  Kiss  of  Death— Then  the  big  frosts  (worst  in  35  years)  hit 
Brazil.  Many  a  planter’s  life’s  work  was  wiped  out.  There  were  several 
suicides.  Others  have  very  little  coffee  to  sell— therefore,  must  get 
more  for  what  is  left. 

The  Mysterious  "They"— People  ask,  “What  are  ‘They’  doing  to  cof¬ 
fee?  What  are  ‘They’  going  to  do  about  coffee?”  There  is  no  “They.” 
There  is  positively  no  nation,  group  or  any  one  person  who  is  making 
a  “killing.”  Also,  coffee  is  one  of  the  few  products  whose  price  is 
affected  only  by  supply  and  demand.  The  ideal  way  for  a  coffee  grower 
or  coffee  roaster  to  make  money  is  to  sell  a  lot  of  coffee  at  the  cheapest 
possible  price.  Of  course  rising  prices  sometimes  overshoot  from 
momentum.  It  is  possible  there  could  be  a  lowering  later. 

Our  Good  Customers  and  Friends— Coffee  countries  manufacture 
very  little  of  anything.  They  buy  almost  everything  from  the  U.  S.— 
and  you  know  what  some  of  our  prices  are  like.  Their  heavy  purchases 
help,  in  a  big  way,  to  keep  our  wheels  of  industry  turning— to  make 
work  for  American  labor.  In  our  fight  against  Communism  some  of 
our  very  staunchest  friends  are  among  the  coffee  countries. 

Printed  as  a  public  service  by  the  Donovan  Coffee  Company,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  makers  of  Red  Diamond  Coffee. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

lAmerican  Airlines  Sees 
Newspapers  *Basic*inP.R. 

By  Rex  Smith 

Vice-President,  American  Airlines 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  Company, 
such  as  American  Airlines,  has 
a  special  place  in  the  American 
scene  and  the  nation’s  way  of  life. 
It  must  have  acceptance  and  pres¬ 
tige  in  the  home.  Although  travel 
begins  and  ends  both  in  offices 
and  in  homes,  the  final  analysis 
and  selection  usually  lies  some¬ 
where  within  the  personal  life  of 
a  traveler.  That  means  the  heads 
of  the  families  have  a  voice  in 
the  means  of  travel. 

The  progress  of  American  Air¬ 
lines  depends  to  a  great  degree 
on  the  confidence  that  passengers 
and  shippers  have  in  the  safety, 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  its 
services.  These  are  not  cold  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech.  These  must  be 
translated  to  the  people  in  hu¬ 
man  and  understandable  terms. 
That  means  the  story  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  and  its  facilities  must 
be  presented  in  a  simple  and  logi¬ 
cal  manner  through  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  possible. 

Newsapers  and  Families 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  families. 
They  have  a  definite  right,  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  popularity  in  the 
homes,  otherwise,  they  would  not 
be  there.  Families  have  an  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  select  what  will 
be  gathered  in  the  living  room. 
More  than  other  public  media, 
probably,  the  newspaper,  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons,  comes  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  all  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  And  this  is  more  nearly  a 
continuing  process  than  many 
other  means  of  communication. 

Therefore,  the  newspaper  men 
and  women,  the  gatherers,  writers, 
analysts,  and  disseminators,  are 
the  connecting  links  between  news 
and  public  knowledge.  Their  im¬ 
portance  is  paramount  in  the  pro- 
^essive  maintenance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  For  this  simple 
reason,  they  become  of  prime 
importance  in  any  messages  of 
programs  and  policies  of  public 
services.  Also,  if  only  for  this 
reason,  they  must  have  high  pri¬ 
ority  in  public  policies  of  any 
corporate  institution. 

Ad  Series 

As  an  example,  we  featured  last 
year  a  series  of  advertisements 
that  described  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  developments  in  air  transpor¬ 
tation  that  had  been  inaugurated 
by  American  Airlines.  These  in¬ 
cluded  such  innovations  of  indus¬ 
try  and  public  importance  as: 
(1)  in  1934  American  Airlines 
created  the  travel  card  system  that 


gave  credit  to  the  air  traveling 
public  not  only  on  scheduled  air¬ 
lines  but  in  leading  hotels:  (2) 
in  1936  American  Airlines  intro¬ 
duced  the  DC-3,  built  to  its  speci¬ 
fications,  which  not  only  enabled 
the  airlines  to  reach  a  sound 
economic  basis,  but  for  many 
years  and  during  the  last  war  it 
was  the  workhorse  of  the  air; 
(3)  in  1944  American  Airlines 
introduced  the  country’s  first 
scheduled  Airfreight  service;  (4) 
in  1947  American  Airlines  intro¬ 
duced  reversible  propellers  which 
reduce  landing  roll  and  permit 
landings  in  smaller  areas  and  on 
wet  and  icy  runways;  (5)  in  1948 
American  Airlines  introduced  the 
Family  Fare  Plan  which  permit¬ 
ted  wives  and  children  to  travel 
with  the  head  of  the  family  for 
half  fare  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Wednesdays;  (6)  in  1952 
American  Airlines  introduced  the 
Reservoir  which  is  an  electronic 
brain  capable  of  handling  and 
storing  over  one  million  passenger 
reservations  per  day,  therefore,  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  public 
reservations. 

Coast-to-Coast 

More  recently,  American  Air¬ 
lines  started  the  first  round  trip 
coast  to  coast  nonstop  service. 
The  promotion  was  highlighted  by 
an  advertising  series  of  unusual 
design  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  using  the 
sixteen  column  width.  These  re¬ 
ceived  successful  reader  reaction. 
The  purpose  of  such  advertising 
was  to  show  that  American  Air¬ 
lines  has  consistently  built  a  lead¬ 
ership  on  planning  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  providing  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  utmost  in  facilities  and 
services.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
public  would  gain  greater  confi¬ 
dence  through  knowledge  of  this 
planning  and  design. 

The  fact  that  I  spent  many 
years  of  my  life,  from  reporter 
to  editor,  in  the  news  business 
does  not  influence  unduly  my 
opinions  on  this  policy.  I  have 
also  spent  considerable  time  and 
have  been  in  close  contact  with 
other  forms  of  public  media.  But, 
the  newspaper  is  basic  and  has 
a  special  position  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  its  own  in  the  home  as 
well  as  the  business  life  of  the 
community.  So  has  Editor  & 
Publisher  a  special  position  and 
responsibility  in  the  professional 
world  of  news  and  public  opin¬ 
ion.  That  is  why  it  has  its  emi¬ 
nence.  and  we  like  to  be  with  it 
whenever  we  have  reason  for  our 
presence. 


One  of  a  series  of  American  Air¬ 
lines’  ads  telling  of  that  organi¬ 
zation’s  contributions  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  air  transportation. 
This  one  described  AA’s  lead  in 
the  industry  in  equipping  planes 
with  reversible  propellers. 

PR  Ads  Help 
Tulsa  University 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

In  1950,  the  University  of  Tulsa 
was  faced  with  the  same  problem 
that  beset  private  colleges  through¬ 
out  the  United  States — it  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  severe  educational 
depression. 

The  draft,  the  Korean  crisis, 
necessary  over-expansion  to  ac¬ 
commodate  World  War  II  G.I. 
students  and  the  heavy  impact  of 
the  low  birth  rate  of  the  early 
1930’s  had  combined  to  bring 
about  serious  decreases  in  enroll¬ 
ment. 

Rejecting  the  usual  choices  of 
retrenching,  waiting  and  working 
or  even  quitting,  TU  trustees  and 
administrative  officials  met  with 
Tulsa  business  and  civic  leaders 
and  came  up  with  a  new  plan. 
They  determined  to  sell  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  its  educational  excellence 
and  advantages  and  its  value  to 
the  community  by  a  single,  hard¬ 
hitting  program  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

From  June  1,  1951  to  June  1. 
1952,  a  total  of  26,800  column 
inches  —  news  stories  and  pictures 
—  was  published  in  the  Tulsa 
World  and  Tulsa  Tribune.  In¬ 
cluded  were  21  special  half-page 
or  full-page  layouts.  This  TU  cov¬ 
erage  was  exclusive  of  sports. 

In  no  previous  year,  including 
the  high-enrollment  days  after  the 
war,  had  the  total  coverage  ex¬ 
ceeded  20,000  inches  in  the  two 
metropolitan  Tulsa  papers.  From 
June  1,  1952,  until  June  1,  1953, 
the  total  climbed  to  32,920  inches. 
Included  were  24  special  half-page 
or  full-page  layouts. 

But  probably  the  most  unusual 
phase  of  the  publicity  program 
was  the  contribution  of  the  Tulsa 
Advertising  Federation.  It  out¬ 
lined,  with  TU  public  relations 
department  help,  an  advertising 


schedule  calling  for  the  insertion 
of  one  advertisement  a  week  in 
each  of  the  two  Tulsa  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  new  format  called  for 
advertisements  to  be  factual  and 
practical — and  they  were  designed 
solely  to  sell  TU. 

They  were  also  to  be  used  as 
a  base  around  which  the  entire 
public  relations  program  was  co¬ 
ordinated. 

The  Tulsa  World  and  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  contributed  the  space,  the 
artists  and  the  engravings.  The 
contribution  was  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $40,000  a  year.  The 
University  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  prepared  all  copy  and  se¬ 
lected  all  art  for  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  program  began 
Sept.  1,  1951. 

From  that  date  to  June  1,  1952, 
a  total  of  3,780  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  appeared  in  the  World  and 
Tribune.  From  June  1,  1952,  to 
June  1.  1953,  the  two  papers  ran 
a  total  of  4,700  inches. 

Coupon  testing  proved  the 
format  effective.  A  record  flood 
of  response  from  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  came  in. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results 
of  the  TU  advertising  experiment: 

Attendance  figures  for  TU  func¬ 
tions  increased  materially  and  in¬ 
come  from  auxiliary  operations 
jumped.  Scholarships  increased 
substantially  and  several  valuable 
gifts  were  made  to  the  University. 
Many  other  evidences  of  commu¬ 
nity  acceptance  can  be  chalked 
up  to  the  program  but  two  of  the 
most  important  are  reflected  in 
these  two  facts: 

From  a  1952  total  of  4,421, 
TU  enrollment  increased  to  4,696 
in  1953.  And  the  financial  cam¬ 
paign,  conducted  quietly  and  with 
little  publicity,  raised  two  million 
dollars. 

Ben  G.  Henneke,  TU  adminis¬ 
trative  vicepresident,  said: 

“The  advertising  campaign  has 
been  the  basis  from  which  our 
entire  public  relations  program  has 
operated.  Our  ads  point  out — and 
point  up — the  facet  of  University 
appeal  or  activity  we  emphasize 
most  during  the  week.  Then  pub¬ 
licity,  radio  and  television  take 
up  the  cue. 

‘The  advertising  program  also 
lets  us  devote  newspaper  space  to 
academic  subjects  which  rightly 
do  not  attract  a  news  editor.  We 
can  describe  and  publicize  Uni¬ 
versity  functions  and  benefits 
which  do  not  have  editorial  col¬ 
umn  value  but  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  us. 

“Too,  we  get  an  internal  bene¬ 
fit.  Planning  the  program  52  weeks 
in  advance  has  a  salutatory  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  campus  activity  plan¬ 
ning.  It  has  been  an  aid  in 
eliminating  overlapping  and  has 
resulted  in  a  better  University 
calendar.  The  program  has  also 
brought  a  greater  awareness  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
values  to  our  faculty  who  read 
the  ads  religiously.” 
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COMPLIMENTS 


*k£u*z  A  new  edition  (the  10th) 
of  a  ready-reference  source  book  of 
valuable  information  concerning  the 
American  Railroads  —  their  history, 
physical  characteristics,  traffic,  opera¬ 
tions  and  services.  Presented  in  con¬ 
venient  question-and-answer  form. 


•  HIGHLiaHTS 


First  edition  of  a 
compendium  of  significant  events  and 
incidents  in  railroad  history  —  famous 
“firsts”,  identified  as  to  time  and  place. 


ODD  and 

INTtHESTING  FACTS 

obout  the 

railroads 


V/MOWW  First  edition.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  odd  and  interesting  facts  about  the  rail¬ 
roads  .  .  .  presented  in  cartoon  style.  Somewhat 
on  the  lighter  side  of  railroading  down  through 
the  years. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  ap 

924  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING  •  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C, 


□  QUIZ 

□  HIGHLIGHTS 

□  RAIL  ODDITIES 


Please  send  me 
a  free  copy  of  the 
booklets  checked 


MY  NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. 
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OPEN  MEETINGS 

SOLID  progress  is  being  made  in  the  fight 

against  closed  executive  sessions  of  state 
and  municipal  boards,  commissions  and  agen¬ 
cies,  etc.  Although  there  have  been  setbacks 
in  defeat  of  legislation  in  some  states,  and 
there  continue  to  be  incidents  of  school 
boards  and  other  official  bodies  operating 
behind  closed  doors,  the  net  result  seems  to 
be  on  the  side  of  progress. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Cross,  authority  on  this  type 
of  legislation,  recently  stated  that  in  the  last 
year  seven  states  enacted  laws  providing  for 
open  public  meetings  of  governing  bodies. 
Within  the  last  month  another  state,  Ohio, 
joined  the  ranks  with  a  law  which  provides: 

“All  meetings  of  any  board  or  commis¬ 
sion  of  any  state  agency  or  authority  are 
declared  to  be  public  meetings  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times.  No  resolution,  rule, 
regulation  or  formal  action  of  any  kind  shall 
be  adopted  at  any  executive  session  of  any 
board  or  commission  of  any  state  agency  or 
authority. 

“The  minutes  of  a  regular  or  sp>ecial  ses¬ 
sion  or  meeting  of  any  board  or  commission 
of  any  state  agency  or  authority  shall  be 
promptly  recorded  and  such  records  shall  be 
open  to  public  in.spection.” 

Almost  immediately  the  City  Council  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  implemented  this  state  ac¬ 
tion  by  adopting  its  own  local  ordinance  pro¬ 
viding  that  “any  and  all  meetings  of  any 
board,  commission,  department  or  any  city 
agency  or  authority  be  open  to  the  public 
at  all  times.  Whereas,  freedom  of  the  press 
is  one  of  our  basic  fundamental  liberties 
granted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and.  Whereas, 
the  fathers  of  the  City  of  Columbus  never 
intended  that  its  public  agencies  should  trans¬ 
act  city  business  in  secret  sessions;  and. 
Whereas,  this  Council  feels  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  Columbus,  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  not  be  transacted  in  secret  session;  now, 
therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Columbus; 

“Section  1.  That  any  and  all  meetings  of 
any  board,  commission,  department  or  any 
city  agency  or  authority  are  declared  to  be 
public  meetings  open  to  the  public  at  all 
times. 

“Section  2.  That  no  resolution,  rule,  regu¬ 
lation  or  formal  action  of  any  kind  shall  be 
adopted  at  any  executive  session  by  such 
agencies  enumerated  in  Section  1,  and  that 
any  resolution,  rule,  regulation  or  formal  ac¬ 
tion  shall  be  passed  in  meetings  open  to  the 
public.” 

The  City  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  ordinance.  Other  cities  may  also  have 
taken  such  action.  But  unfortunately  the  so- 
called  “Springfield  Open  Meetings  Bill”  be¬ 
fore  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  was  de¬ 
feated.  Success  may  be  had  there  in  the 
future,  but  only  concerted  action  of  all  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  will  get  results.  One  de¬ 
feat  on  the  books  may  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
come. 

In  Maryland,  the  General  Assembly  is  now 
considering  such  legislation.  The  Maryland 
Press  Association  is  urging  its  passage.  We 
hope  it  is  adopted. 

Eventually,  every  state  should  make  such 
guarantees  by  law  to  its  citizens.  Newspapers, 
as  a  general  policy,  should  back  these  meas¬ 
ures.  Only  their  sustained  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  will  convince  legislators. 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God. — Matthew,  V; 
9. 


FACT  FINDING  REPORT 

THE  long-awaited  report  of  the  Fact  Finding 

Board  in  the  dispute  between  the  photo¬ 
engravers  and  the  New  York  City  newspaper 
publishers  vindicates  the  stand  of  the  news¬ 
papers  during  the  1 1-day  strike  last  December. 
A  majority  of  the  board  justified  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  $3.75  offer  and  denied  both  a  larger 
increase  and  shorter  hours.  As  is  customary, 
the  labor  member  of  the  board  dissented 
vigorously  and  at  length. 

The  report  is  important  in  that  a  disinter¬ 
ested  party  has  found  the  union’s  claims  for 
a  much  larger  wage  increase  and  greatly  re¬ 
duced  hours  completely  unjustified.  In  effect, 
it  means  that  the  crippling  strike  which  de¬ 
prived  New  Yorkers  of  their  free  press  for 
more  than  a  week  was  not  only  unwarranted 
but  a  costly  waste  of  time  and  money,  which 
was  what  E  &  P  contended  at  the  time. 

AD  PRESSURE 

EVER  have  an  advertiser,  or  several  of  them, 

threaten  to  withdraw  their  business  from 
the  paper  because  of  some  editorial  position 
you  have  taken?  It  doesn’t  happen  on  the 
metropolitan  press  very  often,  but  it  probably 
happens  on  weeklies  and  small  dailies  more 
often  than  we  realize. 

It  happened  to  the  Sunday  Sun  in  Teaneck, 
N.  J.,  recently  and  the  editor  reacted  in  the 
only  way  we  know  of  that  might  bring  an  end 
to  the  pressure.  Without  naming  names  he 
told  the  whole  story  frankly  and  factually  in 
his  editorial  column.  That  usually  will  shame 
the  advertisers  into  regaining  their  sense  of 
balance.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  then  name  names 
— harsh  treatment,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
lose  an  advertiser  anyway  it  is  better  to  let 
the  community  have  the  facts. 

CLASS  AND  MASS 

THE  advertising  profession  these  days  seems 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  “class”  and 
“mass”  media.  The  advertising  practices  of 
a  quality  product  and  a  so-called  mass  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  automotive  field  .seem  to  indicate 
that  newspaper  advertising  is  both  a  class  and 
a  mass  medium. 

Cadillac,  a  class  product,  places  72%  of 
its  advertising  budget  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspaper  advertising 
is  the  largest  single  item  in  the  combined 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion  advertising  appropriation. 

The  moral  here  is  that  whatever  you  have 
to  sell,  regardless  of  price,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  sell  it  for  you. 


PERILS  OF  MISINFORMATION 

THE  theme  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  16th 

annual  Public  Relations  Forum  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  issue  may  be  stated  as  "The 
Perils  of  Misinformation,”  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Gerry  Swinehart,  president  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  .Associates,  one  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  p.r.  firms.  He  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  address  how  misinformation  and  the 
lack  of  information  in  the  hands  of  press  and 
public  almost  inevitably  leads  to  an  industry 
losing  its  reputation  and  good-will. 

In  the  ’30s  business  and  industry  were  put 
in  the  public  dog  house  to  such  an  extent 
that  “big  business”  became  a  smear  word. 
Only  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  have 
business  leaders  become  aware  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  explaining  and  interpreting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  public.  Many  of  them  have 
turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion  which  was 
running  so  strongly  against  them. 

For  more  than  15  years  Editor  &  Plb- 
LisHER  has  reported  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  public  relations  efforts. 
Without  exception,  every  one  of  them  relied 
heavily  on  a  large  dose  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  which  the  corporation  told  its  story 
to  the  public  in  its  own  words.  It  is  almost 
an  axiom  that  successful  public  relations 
campaigns  utilized  newspaper  advertising  as 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  other  p.r.  tech¬ 
niques.  There  have  been  exceptions,  but  few. 

“No  one  has  yet  devised  a  more  effective 
tool  than  newspaper  advertising  for  avoiding 
the  perils  of  misinformation,”  Mr.  Swinehart 
says  in  connection  with  a  digest  of  his  talk 
appearing  in  this  issue.  General  Electric  has 
found  that  out  on  numerable  occasions,  two 
of  which  are  reported  in  our  P.R.  Forum. 
The  coffee  industry  is  finding  that  newspaper 
ads  can  be  used  to  combat  the  bad  public  re¬ 
lations  it  was  getting  as  a  result  of  price  in¬ 
creases.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  case 
histories  reported  here. 

Those  large  and  important  corporations 
that  depend  on  the  good-will  of  the  public, 
yet  do  nothing  to  cultivate  it,  should  study 
these  words  of  Mr.  Swinehart: 

“Many  events  concerning  labor  policies, 
financial  operations,  products,  relations  with 
the  community  and  with  government  are 
legitimate  and  important  news.  They  get  the 
treatment  they  merit  in  the  news  columns. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  events  and  situa¬ 
tions,  because  they  are  urgent,  more  com¬ 
plicated  or  more  difficult  to  explain,  require 
the  extra  interpretation  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  alone  can  give  them.  Only  in  ad¬ 
vertising  can  you  be  certain  of  making  your 
concepts  or  ideas  come  alive  exactly  as  you 
want  them  to  be  expressed.” 

ARBITRATION 

RALPH  B.  NOVAK,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  has 
emphasized  the  value  of  arbitration  to  all 
local  units  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of 
strikes  and  litigation.  This  is  sound  advice. 
The  Guild  has  had  plenty  of  experience  with 
strikes,  although  it  has  not  been  as  quick 
to  strike  in  recent  years  as  some  newspaper 
craft  unions.  Local  guildsmen  would  be 
better  off  to  arbitrate  disputes,  as  Mr.  Novak 
points  out,  than  to  walk  picket  lines  and 
force  suspensions  which  has  only  proven 
costly  to  everyone  concerned. 
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ents  of  a  third  girl  with  the  birth  auditor.  Mr.  Weinstock  retired 

of  Patricia  Campbell  Hearst.  recently.  •  *  ♦ 

*  *  ♦  Richard  McLaughlin,  advertis- 

Lawrence  E.  Spraker,  publish-  ing  manager  of  the  Hillsboro 
Charles  A.  Spr.ague.  publisher  er  of  the  Stayton  (Ore.)  Mail,  re-  (Ore.)  Argus  for  two  and  a  half 

of  the  Oregon  Statesman,  and  cently  sold  his  interest  in  the  city’s  years,  has  joined  the  advertising 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Bernard  Mainwaring  of  the  Cap 
ital  Journal,  co  -  owners  of  the 
Statesman  -  Journal,  Salem,  Ore¬ 
gon’s  most  recently  combined 
daily  newspaper,  have  been  given 
awards  of  merit  by  “Keep  Oregon 
Green.’’  Former  Governor  Sprague 


Star  theatre  to  devote  full  tirhe  staff  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Go¬ 


to  his  newspaper  interests. 


zette-Times. 


B.  F.  Stout,  long-time  circula-  j 
tion  manager  of  the  Berkley  j 
(W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  i 


H.  Richmond  Campbell,  ed¬ 
itor  and  general  manager  of 
Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily 

_ _  _ _ Times,  was  presented  with  a  Register,  has  resigned  and  has 

is  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  brotherhood  award  by  Westchester  been  succeeded  by  James  H. 

Management  in  Salem  and  Marion  Center  recently.  Cline,  previously  his  assistant. 

County  chairman  for  Keep  Ore-  _  * 

gon  Green.  Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  publisher  Ben  Piund,  of  Daytona  Beach, 

♦  *  *  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Ne\is,  Fla.,  was  named  to  the  advertis- 

Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of  received  the  Presidential  Ci-  ing  staff  of  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.) 

the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  ^9'’  “outstanding  leadership  Newspaper  Corp. 

who  underwent  a  double  amputa-  creating  equal  employment  on-  *  *  _  * 

tion  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  oortunities  for  the  physically  Harland  M.  Zeve,  formerly 

accident  last  Dec  31  has  entered  handicapped.  with  the  promotion  department  of 

Z  Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabili-  ^  1  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  is 

tation  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.  Ogden  R.  Reid  has  been  elect-  now  research  director  for  the  Mil- 

♦  •  ♦  ’  ’  ed  vicepresident  of  the  New  York  waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel.  Before 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor  emeritus  Tribune.  Inc.,  it  was  an-  entering  the  newspaper  business. 

of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  "0“"ced  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Zeve  was  in  the  media  depart- 

no/i/or  received  the  American  continue  as  presi-  ment  of  Franklin  Bruck  Advertis- 

Kn  a3  S  Merit  atT  rlie^t  ‘he  European  Edition  of  ing.  *  *  * 

the  Herald  Tribune,  published  Robert  B.  Smith,  assistant 

daily  in  Paris.  business  manager  and  assistant  to 

*  *  *  the  president  of  the  Daily  Press, 

^  (Bo®)  Cantrell,  editor  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Newport 

Z' Nel^  York  'flnies,  ‘he  Bonham  (Texas)  Daily  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 

elected  a  vieenresident  of  News-  Favorite,  has  been  presented  the  Times-Herald,  has  been  elected  to 

TrMagazZruTh^s  LTgel  B^^ver  by  the  Boy  Scouts  the  Newport  News  School  Board 


ing  of  the  Legion’s  Plain  Dealer 
Post.  *  *  * 

Gibson  McCabe,  who  at  one 
time  headed  college  promotion  for 


cral  manager  of  the  organization  of  America. 
since  July,  1951. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Richard  A.  Swank,  publisher, 
Duncannon  (Pa.)  Record  and  the 


He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  and  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Martins¬ 
ville  (Va.)  Daily  Bulletin. 


Elliot  Barnett,  assistant  ad- 
West  Shore  Times,  both” weeklies,  manager,  and  George  Mrs.  Mary  Whitman,  telephone 

is  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  advertising  salesman,  supervisor  at  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

nomination  for  Congress  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  are  Journal,  has  been  elect^  1954 
16th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  marking  their  25th  year  with  that  president  of  the  Portland  Progres- 

*  *  *  ^  Gannett  Newspaper.  sive  Business  Women’s  Club. 

R.  A.  Barford,  publisher  of  the  .  ,>  t  *  *  .  .  ^  ^  ,  ,  , 

Vancouver  (B  C  )  News-Herald  Joseph  P.  Alduino,  who  began  C.  B.  Hills,  formerly  retail  ad- 
has  been  appointed  general  man-  ^^rk  Times  at  vertising  manager  of  the  Salem 

ager  of  the  ScoUman  Publications  ‘h®  age  of  16  as  office  boy  for  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  will  be- 
Itd  Fxlinhiirph  niihli<»her<!  of  the  Harry  H.  Weinstock.  has  been  come  a  member  of  the  advertising 
dail';  Scotsman' Evening  Dispatch  "^med  to  succeed  the  latter  as  (Continued  on  page  50) 
and  the  Weekly  Scotsman.  The 
three  publications  are  piart  of  the 
Thomson  Newspapers  group. 

*  *  * 

William  Potter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pomeroy  (Ohio) 

Daily  Sentinel,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southeastern  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association. 


Ted  Yudain,  editor  of  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Greenwich  Chamber  of 
Ckimmerce. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  Ecord,  publisher,  Burl¬ 
ington  (Kan.)  Republican,  has 
been  elected  grand  master  of  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodges  in  Kansas. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  L.  Cauthorn,  president, 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army’s  advisory  board  at 
San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Publishing  Company, 
and  Mrs.  Hearst  became  the  par- 
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Your  readers  will  await  and 
follow  Ann  St.  John’s  new  three- 
times-weekly,  TSO-word  column 
of  all-in-one  coverage  of  movie, 
TV  and  radio  news  and  personali¬ 
ties.  A  top  West  Coast  coltunnist, 
Miss  St.  John  also  is  a  successful 
novelist  and  featured  fiction  con¬ 
tributor  to  leading  slicks.  She 
knows  Hollywood  intimately;'  she 
knows  how  to  arouse  reader  in¬ 
terest — and  hold  it.  See  how  her 
new  approach  to  entertainment 
news  can  liven  your  newspaper ! 


Get  proofs  and  r 

terms  soonest!  .  CHICAGO  SUN  TIMKS 

211  W.  WaekRr  Drive,  Chicago  6  Harry  B  Baker,  Gen  Mgr. 


THE 

SBMOOS 

ARE 

BACK! 


[By  reader  demand 
the  everdovin* 

Shmoo  returns 
to  the  LVL  ABISER 
strip  beginning 

Thursday,  March  25! 

■ 

Samples  available 
Phone,  wire,  write 
for  proofs  today. 


UNITED  FEATURES 

220  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 
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continued  from  page  49  Herald 


vote  his  full  time  to  the  printing  rpTjrt  r/^rTDTT'U  fC"!’ 71 'PC 
department  of  the  Democrat-  1  Mti  t  OURTH  ESTAlt,  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


« '//  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Bulletin  March  15.  _ _ 

/r.  *  t  .*  r  .  Norman  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr., 

•  citv  editor  of  the  Morristown  (N. 

in  the  business  office  of  the  /?ose-  j  of  the 

burg  (pxc.)  News-Review  K-  newspaper's  publisher,  has  passed 
turned  to  the  national  advertising  j^^^ey  bar  examination 

department  of  that  paper  as  assis-  he  will  continue  his  newspaper 
tant  to  Lloyd  Stutsman,  replac- 

ing  CoRiNNE  WooD.ARD,  resigned.  4.  *  * 

*  *  *  John  J.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  who 

Lou  W.  Meyers,  who  has  been  has  been  filling  the  position  for 
city  supervisor  for  the  circulation  j  few  months 
department  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  in  a  temporary 
Daily  Statesman  for  the  last  six  capacity,  has 
years.  w;ls  named  circulation  man-  been  appointed 
ager  of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Demo-  city  editor  of 
crat-Herald.  He  succeeds  J.  A.  the  New  Bed- 
Smurthavaite,  who  will  now  de-  ford  (Mass.) 
_  Standard  -  Times. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Ho  has  been  a 
police  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  and 
sports  writer  for 


“No  comment!" 


Tki  Oldest  Publisturs  and  Advertiser/  Crai  rcporicr  anCl 
Of.  L  Newspaper  in  America  spOrtS  writer  for 

With  which  has  been  merged  The  Journalist,  *  u  ^ 

MUblUhed  M.rch  24,  1884;  Newtpaperdom!  *  "  ®  newspaper 
March  1892;  Fourth  Eitate,  March  1,  1894;  since  1936. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  1901;  Adver-  ♦  A 

tiiinc,  Februaiy  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  ,  ,,  r. 

Re^stered.  Contents  copyrighted  1954  by  J.  HERBERT  Bl 

Editor  ft  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  from  the  Dosition 


Tag  Eorroa  «  Publishei  Co.,  Ihc. 
Jaisis  WaicHT  Brown 
Chairman  e/  tkt  Board 
Robert  U.  Brown 
President  and  Editor 
Seneral  Publication  Ofices; 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 
4Snd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N. 
Teiepkones: 

BRyant  9-3052.  3063,  3054,  3055  and  3056 


sporis  writer  10  recognition  of  her  efforts  land  Young  Man  of  the  Year”  by 

Flanagan  in  publicizing  community  activ-  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
since  1936.  * 

«  Sc  w  IIICS. 

r.1.  J  **o  John  Metcalf,  former  rewrite 

J.  Herbert  Blais  has  resigne  Howard  Burr,  assistant  city  man  on  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
from  the  ^1  ion  o  genera  man-  ^f  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  named 

^er  ot  t  c  Lit  le  *  (  •  -1  Post,  has  joined  the  Springfield  business  and  industrial  reporter, 

///nes  to  ta  e  c  arge  o  (Mass.)  Union  as  a  reporter.  succeeding  Robert  Herrick,  who 

Nashua  bureau  of  the  Manchester  *  *  * 

(N.  H.)  Union-Leader  and  New  p  William  (BillI  Brody  for-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hampshire  Simdi^  News.  mer  sUff  wrhef  and  Kim  Hoffman,  correspondent- 


J.  Herbert  Blais  has  resigned 
from  the  position  of  general  man- 


Nashua  bureau  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader  and  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News. 


Teiepkones:  ’  r-  j-.  ,  of  the  Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  photographer  for  Familv  Weekly 

BRyant  9^2,  3063,  3054,  3055  «nd  3056  D'Y  Churchnlan,  news  editor,  ^as  joined  the  news  Magazine,  departed  Feb.  25  on 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-  Lakeland  (Fla.)  the  SS  He  de  France  from  New 

Ledger.  York  on  a  12-day  Carribean 

Robert  B.  McInttre,  Advrrtisine  Sews;  out  unexpired  five-year  term,  *  *  *  gruise 

^siAB  B.  Keenet.  A/uricfine  uRd  ending  May  4,  1959,  on  the  Clack-  c  1  o,,,cdv  fr,rm.>riw  in  ♦  ♦  * 

yanater;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian.  rnimtv  hmicino  anthfiritv  ^  LoWERY,  formerly  in  ♦  ♦  * 

(liaARLEs  T  Stuart,  PuHistur;  J.  w.  Brown,  ^ the  editorial  department  of  the  Joe  Curtis,  83,  river  editor- 

Leach  Lanet,  u  ■  •  i  Siiiramento  (Calif.)  Bee  for  five  columnist  of  the  Me/iip/i/s  (Tenn.) 

Adomtstnn  Manaetr;  Bernadette  Borries,  MrS.  JaN  MeLLOW  has  joined  ^  1  .u  _ i.  y-  ■  1  r  1  i  u  .  j 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L  iinhioi  Pt  Ptonl  Ve^rs.  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  Commercial  Appeal,  celebrated 


amas  County  housing  authority. 

Af  *  * 

Mrs.  Jan  Mellow  has  joined 


Urned,  ^rt-Coj^-Crcurir;;  Arline  L  icveiatut  tunio)  ruim  ueat- 
Demar,  Cashier;  George  s.  McBride,  er  as  general  assignment  reporter. 

MlnZi;  EvL*“  ”  koTJ^”: 

aossified  Manager.  desk.  Mrs.  Mellow  formerly  was 


Ledger.  York  on  a  12-day  Carribean 

*  *  *  cruise. 

James  F.  Lowery,  formerly  in  ♦  ♦  * 

the  editorial  department  of  the  Joe  Curtis,  83,  river  editor- 
Siiiramento  (Calif.)  Bee  for  five  columnist  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
years,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  Commercial  Appeal,  celebrated 


oauetton  Manager;  Wm.  L.  ,u  rlc^volnn,!  fOhinl  Plnin  Deal-  vc/py  ui-oa  ui  untrnrrciu,  vcH^uiaicu 

-Cop -Creative;  Arline  ‘"e  Clexeliiiu  (Ohio)  Plain  Deal  ^  (Calif.)  Evening  his  50th  wedding  anniversary 

ler;  George  s.  McBride,  er  as  general  assignment  reporter,  irihnnc  I7 


\  4p  D.  C.  Bureau, 


Al  Andrews,  formerly  news  Raymond  Argyle,  for  the  past 


*.“'Velep”one'l;  torkTsld  editor  of  the  Bern/  (Ohio)  New.?,  year  bureau  manager  at  Edmon- 


tup  National  Press  Bldg.,  TeIephone$,  Rn/  L  fnrA  Hll  9///r 
MEtropohtAD  8-0823,  8-0824,  8-0825.  KOCKJora 

Chieaio  Bureau^  703  London  Guarantee  1/  ^  «.  « 

Acetdent  Bide.,  360  North  Michigan  Ace.,  Chi-  ChRISTY  McDeVITT,  well  knOWn 

Bi^^E^BulGl  IJiJ^r^^^T^teNix:  Canadian  writer  and 

Western  Advertising  Manager.  newspaperman,  has  joined  the  eJl- 


has  become  a  rewrite  man  on  the  ton,  Alta.,  for  the  British  United 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  Press,  has  been  appointed  western 
*  *  *  manager  of  the  agency  at  Van- 

Ben  H.  B.agdikian,  reporter  for  couver,  B.  C.  He  has  been  sue- 


^  niwspa^tman,  has  joined  Ihe  cJi-  ProvUleme  CR.'l.)  Journal,  needed’  at  Edmonton  by  Davi 

cT 

Pa.  Tel.  Rittenhou»e  6-4582.  Joseeb  w.  ^  Forum  won  national  recognition,  at  Regina,  and  John  T.  Coleman 

SJALO.  n .  I'  *  has  been  selected  as  "Rhode  Is-  (Continued  on  page  53) 


Pact/U  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArbeld  1-7950. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg., 
^n  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  2972 


L.  Douthit,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  .Miami  (Okla.) 
News-Record,  has  become  news 


WHskire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk  »•.  *  c  *u  \r  «  /r\i  i  \ 

8-4151.  _ editor  of  the  Nowata  (Okla.) 

London,  EnjAand  Office.  Allan  Delafons,  Daily  Star ,  replacing  ChUCK  BaLES, 
Court,  Mustceix  Hill,  who  resigned  to  work  in  the  public 

-pS.' France.  Editor,  G.  Ungelaan,  4^,  relations' department  of  the  Uni- 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (S/tfi/).  Copiet  Vijrsity  of  Xulsa. 
of  EIditok  a  Publisher  are  available  at  the  *  «  # 

Americao  loformatioD  Service,  20,  rue  Duphesi,  .  . 

Paris  (ler),  France. _  JoHN  S.  NeWL.\ND  has  jomed 

Carter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  the  Staff  of  the  Lexitlf^ton  (Ky.) 
W^er^'^rfd  Herald  as  hotels  and  clubs  re- 

(at  filed  with  A.B.C.,  Rubject  to  audit),  porter.  Mr.  Newland,  who  is  23, 
n  *'For j>-.v/ 2:^^^°  is  ‘‘  senior  in  the  University  of 
I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES  Kentucky  school  of  journalism. 
Afite  i  6  13  26  52  *  *  ♦ 

ILipcr  Tune  Timet  Time»  Timei  Timei  MrS.  JeSSIE  HaYDUK.  veteran 

664  $460  1390  $365  $3.36  $300  member  of  the  Painesville  (Ohio) 

lA?  im  Telegraph  editorial  staff,  has  been 

*70  95  85  75  65  60  chosen  “distinguished  citizen  of 

36  65  48  43  40  36  the  year”  for  the  village  of  Fair- 
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you’ve  got  to  produce 


to  be  a  winner 


Along  about  this  time  of  year  you  can  see  the 
fresh,  green  shoots  pushing  their  heads  up 
through  the  rich  earth  in  Pennsylvania’s  farm 
areas.  Soon  the  entire  countryside  will  be  in 
full  bloom,  later  a  fat  harvest  will  be  reaped. 
In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000 
City  Zone  where  the  bulk  of  the  population 
lives,  seasons  have  little  effect  on  production. 
Every  day  the  factories,  mills,  wells  and  mines 
are  turning  out  a  wealth  of  goods — goods  of 
every  description,  and  in  vast  quantities.  Small 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  make 
up  a  great,  hungry  consuming  market.  After 
all,  their  productiveness  has  raised  their  in¬ 


come  level  to  heights  never  before  attained. 
One  word  about  the  habits  of  these  people. 
Their  reading  habits,  to  be  specific.  Like  you 
and  every  other  person  who  is  interested  in 
the  day-to-day  happenings  of  his  community, 
they  are  great  and  avid  readers  of  their  local 
newspapers.  They  are  great  shoppers  from 
their  local  newspapers.  They  are  firm  believers 
in  their  favorite  medium — ^the  wonderful,  read¬ 
able,  durable  hometown  newsapers.  The  best 
way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s  newspapers 
is  to  use  them.  And  when  you  get  to  know 
them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


j  ,  Has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 

^  Jr  than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 

beaver  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  |E)  • 

CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  |M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E) 
•  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  |E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUN8URY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  • 
TOWANDA  review  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE- 

BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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CffiCULATION 

Airplane  Delivery  Can 
Be  Effective — Harris 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Airplane  delivery  can  be  ef¬ 
fective  and  economical  for  an  af¬ 
ternoon  newspaper  with  a  wide¬ 
spread  rural  area  circulation, 
John  P.  Harris,  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  Herald,  told  Inland 
publishers  at  their  recent  Chicago 
convention. 

The  News  Herald  covers  an 
area  extending  from  100  to  200 
miles  from  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  explained.  He  has  installed 
airplane  delivery  for  distant 
points,  rather  than  using  motor 
route  delivery.  Bundles  are 
dropped  in  country  towns,  where 
carriers  get  their  papers  and  make 
home  delivery. 

“We  have  tried  delivery  by  air¬ 
plane  and  where  it  cost  at  least 
7  or  8  cents  a  mile  to  hire  a  car, 
we  can  hire  a  plane  for  maybe 
10  cents,  and  do  twice  as  good  a 
job  with  an  afternoon  paper,”  said 
Mr.  Harris.  “We  don’t  miss  more 
than  10  or  15  days  a  year  with  a 
plane,”  he  added,  referring  to  the 
problem  of  weather. 

Carrier  bundles  weigh  any¬ 


where  from  a  pound  to  20  pounds, 
he  explained.  The  plane  comes 
down  low  and  the  pilot  drops  the 
bundle  in  a  field,  where  the  car¬ 
rier  is  waiting  to  pick  up  the 
bundle  and  make  his  delivery. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Perennial  question,  “What 
is  the  normal  number  of  delivery 
kicks  per  day?”  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  answers,  with  the  number 
of  kicks,  of  course,  varying  with 
the  size  of  a  paper’s  circulation. 

Frank  Spencer,  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate,  with  19,000  circula¬ 
tion,  uses  taxi  service  to  deliver 
to  homes  where  the  carrier  failed 
to  leave  a  paper. 

“If  the  individual  calls  the  taxi 
office  by  7  p.m.,  the  paper  is  de¬ 
livered  to  him  by  taxicab  and  we 
pay  the  taxi  man  20  cents  for  that 
delivery  service,”  said  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer.  “Our  bill  on  19,000  circula¬ 
tion  runs  about  $50  a  month  for 
that  service.”  (About  11,000  of 
the  total  circulation  is  carrier 
delivered.) 


with 
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San  Mateo  Times 
Names  New  C.  M. 

San  Mated,  Calif. 

Robert  A.  Macklin  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
San  Mateo  Times,  it  is  announced 
by  C.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher.  He 
formerly  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Redondo  Beach  (Calif.) 
Breeze. 

Mr.  Macklin  succeeds  Ross 
Winchester,  who  resigned  to  de¬ 
vote  his  full  time  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Rosswin  Press,  housed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Sunnyvale  (Calif.) 
Standard. 


At  least  one  Inland  daily 
prints  a  weekly  and  sells  it  in 
combination  with  the  daily  paper 
on  Saturday.  Robert  L.  Meyers, 
Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Tribune,  said 
the  weekly  is  sold  separately  for 
$2.50  a  year.  Those  who  get  the 
daily  paper  get  the  Saturday  pa¬ 
per  also,  he  explained. 

The  issue  features  a  roundup 
of  the  week’s  important  local  news 
on  page  one  and  contains  consid¬ 
erable  country  correspondence. 
The  entire  issue  is  aimed  at  the 
surrounding  rural  area,  he  said, 
rather  than  for  the  city  area,  but 
city  subscribers  get  the  issue  as 
part  of  their  regular  subscription. 
The  Saturday  paper  averages  500 
more  weekly  subscribers  than  the 
daily  paper. 

♦  ♦  * 

Willard  Horsman,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  told  of  an 
incentive  plan  for  district  manag¬ 
ers  in  the  outside  suburban  area. 
They  work  for  a  weekly  salary  of 
$55,  plus  a  commission  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  the  paper  pays  10 
cents  a  month  per  increase  for 
every  month  the  increase .  is  held. 
This  means  that  an  increase  held 
through  a  year  nets  the  district 
man  $1.20  for  the  year,  paid 
monthly,  Mr.  Horsman  explained. 
The  10  cents  per  month  per  in¬ 
crease  is  based  on  the  previous 
month,  he  added,  and  is  paid  con¬ 
tinuously  as  long  as  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  remains  in  force. 

Central  States  Q  &  A 

Central  States  Bulletin  Round¬ 
table  provided  the  following  ques- 
tion-and-answer  material  dealing 
with  two  methods  of  promoting 
“outside”  single  copy  sales: 

Question:  How  can  sales  be 
successful  at  corner  honor  boxes 
or  at  factory  cates? 

Answer:  There  are  two  well 
established  methods  of  handling 
coin  boxes  and  honor  racks  near 
factories  and  important  bus  and 
street  car  stops. 

1.  To  have  a  street  sales  man¬ 
ager  or  district  manager  attend 
these  boxes.  Papers  are  placed  as 
early  as  possible  by  your  man. 
He  makes  the  collections  and 
pays  for  the  papers. 

2.  To  have  a  street  or  corner 
salesman  covering  some  impor¬ 
tant  comer  also  take  care  of  hon¬ 
or  racks  in  his  area.  The  boy 
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Latin  America 
Circulation 
Audit  Soon 

International  accounting  firms 
of  unquestioned  reputation  will 
make  circulation  audits  of  Latin 
American  newspapers  which  join 
the  new  audit  system  being  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  it  was  decided 
at  a  meeting  Feb.  24. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  scale  of 
annual  dues  will  range  from  $100 
to  $500  to  support  the  expenses 
of  the  New  York  headquarters  of¬ 
fice,  and  each  paper  will  pay  for 
an  annual  audit  each  December  in 
local  currency.  The  publishers 
will  issue  circulation  statements 
each  July  and  the  audits  will  be 
made  in  I>ecember. 

Carlos  Mantilla,  co-owner  of  El 
Comercio,  Quito,  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  Export  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  said  every  safeguard  will  be 
established  to  obtain  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  protection  of  both 
advertisers  and  publishers.  When 
a  question  is  raised,  audit  results 
will  be  withheld  until  further  in¬ 
vestigation  is  made. 

Drafts  of  the  proposed  stan¬ 
dards  and  forms  are  being  sent 
to  advertising  agency  associations 
for  comment  and  suggestions. 

The  accounting  firms  will  re¬ 
port  directly  to  lAPA.  The  re¬ 
ports  will  not  go  to  the  publishers 
until  they  have  been  certified  by 
the  lAPA. 

Blank  forms  are  going  out  to 
prospective  member  newspapers  in 
Latin  America,  asking  them  to 
join  and  pay  their  dues.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  first  audits  will  be 
made  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


places  the  papers  and  makes  the 
collections  after  his  rush  sales  are 
over. 

One  weakness  in  honor  boxes  is 
that  most  daily  newspapers  are 
now  selling  for  7c  a  copy.  When 
people  do  not  have  the  change, 
they  may  take  a  paper  and  try 
to  remember  to  put  14  or  15c  in 
the  coin  box  the  next  day.  Thus 
the  attendant  will  be  short  one 
day  and  over  another.  However, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
honor  racks  pick  up  quite  a  few 
transit  sales  on  corners  which  are 
not  large  enough  to  support  a 
seller. 

— by  a  Michigan  member. 

Question:  What  luck  have  you 
had  in  getting  super  markets  to 
handle  newspapers? 

Answer:  Our  dealers  who 
handle  street,  store,  and  stand 
sales  have  had  GOOD  LUCK  in 
getting  papers  in  the  super  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  privately  owned.  So 
far  the  big  national  chain  stores 
such  as  A&P  and  Kroger,  are  not 
very  cooperative. 

— by  an  Indiana  member. 
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Personals 

continued  from  page  50 

of  Montreal  has  taken  over  at 
Regina. 

*  *  « 

Donald  S.  Rosser  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N. 
J.)  Press  as  rewrite  man.  He 
formerly  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal. 

•  •  * 

John  Radosta,  formerly  city 
desk  copyreader  and  caption 
writer,  has  been  named  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
with  John  W.  Randolph  moving 
to  the  national  desk.  James 
Truite  has  been  switched  from 
the  obituary  copy  desk  to  cap¬ 
tion  writing. 

*  *  * 

Jamie  MacDonald  has  left  the 
New  York  Times  on  medical  re¬ 
tirement  after  26  years  of  employ¬ 
ment  there  on  rewrite  and  foreign 
correspondence. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Bud  Kamenish,  photographer 
for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
and  Courier-Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Kamenish,  have  departed  for  Eu¬ 
rope  on  a  trip  won  as  a  prize  in 
a  nationwide  television  broadcast. 
♦  ♦ 

Desmond  A.  Arnsby,  Dublin- 
born  reporter  for  the  Mount 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader, 
received  the  B’nai  B’rith  Brother¬ 
hood  Award  at  a  civic  ceremony 

attended  by  300  persons.  Further¬ 
ance  of  the  brotherhood  theme  in 
his  daily  column  was  cited. 

*  *  * 

Lem  McCollum  has  been 
named  head  of  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  bureau  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lorne  Bruce  of  the  Canadian 
Press  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Alberta  Legislative  Press 
Gallery, 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Evans,  city  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
Leader  -  Republican,  succeeding 
the  late  Walter  F.  Hine.  He 
went  to  Gloversville  in  1940  after 
three  years  on  the  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Star  and  Eagle 
News. 

*  *  * 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Deep  River  (Conn.)  New 
Era,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Middletown,  Conn.,  area  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  $2,500,000  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  Campaign  now  being 
conducted  for  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Farris,  formerly  on  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times,  and 
Wayne  Allen,  ex-lllinois  State 
Register  (Springfield)  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  have  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 
*  «  * 

Allan  Hinton,  former  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
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Plain-Dealer  and  later  executive 
assistant  to  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas 
.\.  Burke  (D.-Ohio)  when  he  was 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  as  a  rewrite  man. 

•  ♦  • 

Doris  Klein,  formerly  of  the 
New  Orleans  (l,a.)  Item,  and  .Al 
Powers,  formerly  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel,  are  now  in  the  Ft. 

Lauderdale  (Fla.)  bureau  of  the 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

«  «  * 

William  L.  Mackey  has  joined 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
as  general  assignment  reporter. 
He  has  been  a  reporter  and  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  for  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Alden  Poole  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Bristol  (R.  I.) 
Phoenix  to  join  the  desk  of  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Guilinger  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Ardmoreite. 
Ardmore,  Okla.,  as  a  sports  writer. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dixie  Gilliland,  reporter  on 
the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  since  1949,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Jo  Nelson,  former  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has  moved 
to  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  han¬ 
dling  copyreading  and  make-up 
for  the  three-way  split  city  edition 
under  Ralph  Sewell,  city  editor. 
*  *  * 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  and  Houston  (Texas) 
Chronicle,  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Houston  Post  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Harry  Johnston,  who  has 
joined  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Time  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

M.  K.  Buchanan,  a  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  agent  for  three  years, 
is  the  new  farm  and  ranch  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Cloud,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  reporter,  is  the  author 
of  “March  Sunday,”  a  narrative 
poem  being  published  by  Faint 
Heart  Press. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Robert  MacDonald,  former 
columnist  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  has  been  mam'ed  public 
relations  representative  of  the  San 
Diego  Convention  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

H.  A.  Wolff,  formerly  business 
editor  of  the  old  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  a  reporter  on 
the  former  Rochester  Evening 
Journal,  has  been  elected  executive 
vicepresident  of  Kelly-Read  &  Co., 
a  personnel  development  firm  at 
Rochester. 
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Mrs.  Lois  Hennessy,  formerly 
with  the  U.  P.  in  Portland,  Ore., 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  I'ancouver  (B.  C.)  Colum¬ 
bian,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  and 
Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier,  is 
now  in  the  publicity  department  of 
KPTV,  Portland. 

*  *  * 

Alan  B.  (Pepe)  Citron,  who 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Sun  is  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  new  Magnolia  Park, 
Inc.,  harness  racing  track  in  sub¬ 
urban  New  Orleans.  He  formerly 
was  for  three  years  city  editor  of 
the  Lafayette  (La.)  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

*  *  * 

Willard  G.  Cole,  editor  of  the 
Whiteville  (N.C.)  News  Reporter, 
whose  crusade  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  won  his  newspaper  the  1953 
Pulitzer  Prize  “for  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service.” 
has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  the  United 
States  Brewers  Foundation  in 
North  Carolina,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Raleigh. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Belford,  Jr.,  onetime 

United  Press  bureau  manager  at 

Columbus,  Ohio,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  Secretary  of  Civic  Affairs  of  the 
Little  Rock  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  opened  his  own  public 
relations  firm  in  Little  Rock,  .Ark. 
*  *  * 

Don  Thomas  has  resigned  from 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Corval¬ 
lis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times  to  be¬ 
come  an  account  executive  with 
KPOJ,  Portland,  Ore.,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  owned  by  the  Oregon  Journal. 
*  *  * 

Christopher  L.  Dvarecka,  who 
rejoined  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  reportorial  staff  last  spring 
on  release  from  the  armed  forces, 
has  left  the  paper  to  become  public 
information  officer  at  the  Spring- 
field  Armory.  He  also  worked  for 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader. 

*  *  * 

Richard  K.  Gottschall,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  publicity  for  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 
«  *  * 

Arnold  Harp,  formerly  with  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  has 

left  the  Cincinnati  Post  copy  desk 
and  gone  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  enter 
the  lumber  business. 

*  «  * 

Angelo  J.  DeMio,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register,  has  been  ap¬ 

pointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
125-member  Berlin  Turnpike  Busi¬ 
nessmen’s  Association,  promotion 
unit  in  the  surburban  Hartford 
area. 

«  *  * 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  director 
for  the  Oregon  State  Motor  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  has  been  elected  vice¬ 


president  and  editor  of  Production 
Surveys,  Inc.,  Portland,  publishers 
of  the  “Manifest”  series  of  books 
on  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

*  *  « 

Francis  J.  Arnold,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  La  Salle  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune  and  its  predecessors, 
the  Post-Tribune  and  the  Post,  for 
many  years,  is  now  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at 
national  V.F.W.  headquarters  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  national  publicity. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Hardy,  who  resigned 
from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  retail  display  staff 
to  become  assistant  manager  of 
Newberry’s  department  store  in 
Montgomery,  has  returned  to  his 
former  position  on  the  papers. 

*  «  * 

Francis  T.  Merrigan,  news 
staffer  with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  for  the  last  13  years,  has 
started  a  new  assignment  as  news 
director  with  television  station 
WHYN,  an  affiliate  of  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

F.  J.  Me  Carthy,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner,  when  his  father 
was  managing  editor,  will  handle 
passenger  and  public  relations  for 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Alan  N.  Pope,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  at  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Gov. 
Hugh  Gregg  of  New  Hampshire. 
*  *  « 

Margaret  Wood,  for  many 
years  with  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  has  joined  the 
Showalter  Lynch  Advertising 
agency,  Portland,  as  production 
manager. 

■ 

Postal  Rote  Increase 
In  Canada  Debated 

Ottawa 

Canada’s  newspapers  came  in 
for  some  additional  discussion  in 
the  Senate  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill  designed  to  increase  pos¬ 
tage  rates. 

The  Conservative  Opposition 
Senate  leader,  John  T.  Haig,  com¬ 
mented  that  publishers  have  busi¬ 
ness  so  good  that  they  “scarcely 
know  what  to  do  with  their 
money.” 

The  senator  said  newspapers 
are  doing  a  huge  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  compared  with  that  of  10 
to  15  years  ago. 

The  Post  Office  lost  $15,000,000 
a  year  on  its  second-class  mail 
operations,  said  Senator  Haig. 

A  I^ethbridge  (Alta.)  newspaper 
publisher.  Senator  W.  A.  Buchan¬ 
an,  said  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  daily  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tion  goes  through  the  mail. 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Syndicate  Started 
With  Panel  By  Folger 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Chicago 

Formation  of  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Cooper,  president.  Mr. 
Cooper  recently  resigned  as  sales 
director  of  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate  with  which  he  had  been 
associated  for  25  years. 

Allied  with  Mr.  Cooper  are 
William  M.  Thompson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  formerly  Sunday  and  feature 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  and  more  recently  en¬ 
gaged  in  editorial  and  promotion 
work  in  the  syndicate  field,  and 
Elizabeth  Carr,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er,  formerly  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times.  The  new  syndicate 
has  offices  at  6  North  Michigan 
Ave. 

Heading  the  list  of  features  to 
be  offered  by  Newspaper  Features 
is  “The  Girls,”  a  panel  by  Frank¬ 
lin  Folger,  Cincinnati  cartoonist, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  En¬ 
quirer  about  a  year  ago  and  was 
later  distributed  by  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Effective  March  15  Mr.  Folger’s 
“baby,”  as  he  calls  “The  Girls,” 
will  be  in  a  list  of  papers  that  are 
continuing  the  six-day  panel  under 
the  imprint  of  Newspaper  Features 
Syndicate.  The  artist  is  planning 
to  expand  the  feature  to  include  a 
Sunday  color  comic  page. 

Franklin  Folger  is  a  35-year-old 
bachelor  who  received  his  art 
training  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Academy.  Before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  “The  Girls”  he  con¬ 


centrated  on  free-lance  cartooning 
and  illustrating  for  advertising 
agencies.  He  continues  to  do  work 
for  agencies  and  newspapers. 

Burton  Roscoe  to  Do 
New  Television  Column 

Under  the  well-known  by-line 
of  Burton  Rascoe  will  appear  a 
new  television  column  called  “TV 
First  -  Nighter” 
to  be  distributed 
by  Classic  Fea¬ 
tures.  A  tenta¬ 
tive  release  date 
of  March  29  has 
been  set  for  this 
text  feature 
which  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  news¬ 
papers  for  use 
one,  three  or 
four  times  week¬ 
ly. 

The  writer  of  these  soon-to-ap- 
pear  700-word  columns  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  books,  among  which 
are:  “Titans  of  Literature,”  “Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser,”  “The  Joys  of  Read¬ 
ing”  and  “Belle  Starr:  ‘The  Ban¬ 
dit  Queen.’  ”  He  has  been  literary 
and  dramatic  editor  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  dramatic 
critic  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
editor  of  The  Bookman.  His  es¬ 
says  and  articles  have  appeared 
in  leading  periodicals,  magazines 
and  encyclopedias. 

In  his  new  column,  Mr.  Rascoe 
will  comment  on  the  principal  net- 


Rascoe 


5  candles  on  cake! 

In  Spring  five  years  ago.  he  launched  his  weekly 
illustrated  column  “Men’s  Wear”. ..  which  holds  the 
I  record  for  column  continuity  in  his  field . . .  adds 

A  '  t'  fans  and  following  with  each  issue . . . 

Men’s  Wear 

by  Jim  Bascom  pays  rich  dividends  on  his  anniversary  ...  a  recent 
column  gave  a  Chicago  retailer  his  best  day  in  fifty  years! 
Timely,  illustrated,  with  sound  buying  advice,  spotting  the  best 
seasonal  merchandise  stocked  by  the  stores  . . .  with  client 
newspapers  given  the  names  of  local  stores  carrying  items  featured 
. . .  the  Bascom  feature  moves  minds,  builds  circulation  . . .  and 
rings  cash  register  bells,  sells  advertising!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^JSfeu?  York  lYews 

-Veir*  Bulldlnv.  \4‘U‘  Yark 
Trtbunv  Tnu-tr,  Cklratfo 


work  dramatic  productions  as  well 
as  on  the  more  general  aspects  of 
the  medium. 

Attacks  on  Fisher 
Being  Retracted 

The  McNaught  Syndicate  re¬ 
ports  that  retractions  are  being 
printed  in  the  Catholic  and  Negro 
press  as  a  result  of  certain  attacks 
on  Ham  Fisher  and  his  cartoon 
strip,  “Joe  Palooka.”  These  at¬ 
tacks  have  been  in  the  forms  of 
editorials  by  one  Don  Munson  of 
Boston  who  claimed  “Joe  Pa¬ 
looka”  has  been  “the  storm  of 
protest  for  its  invidious  treatment 
of  minority  groups.” 

.According  to  the  syndicate,  such 
articles  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Pilot,  Briwklyn  Tablet,  the  Boston 
Chronicle,  and  part  of  one  in  the 
Catholic  News. 

A  thorough  retraction  in  the 
Tablet  points  out  that  those  whose 
testimony  was  used  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  articles  was,  in  some  cases, 
based  on  the  viewing  of  only  parts 
of  sequences. 

News  and  Notes 

Dr.  Edwin  P.  Jordan,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  “Dr.  Jordan  Says” 
column  for  NEA  Service,  has 
written  a  book.  “You  and  Your 
Health,”  which  appeared  last  week 
through  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

.Also  from  NEA  comes  word 
that  Robert  C.  Whitehead  has 
been  appointed  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  He  was  formerly 
with  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  New  York. 

■ 

Anderson's  Weeklies 
Are  Prize  Collectors 

Brevard,  N.  C. 

The  five  weekly  newspapers 
published  by  Ed  M.  Anderson  in 
western  North  Carolina  have  won 
a  total  of  40  state  and  national 
awards  during  the  past  10  years. 

The  Transylvania  Times  at 
Brevard  heads  the  list  with  16 
awards  and  is  followed  by  the 
Forest  City  Courier  that  has  won 
eight  awards.  Next  comes  the 
Skyland  Post  at  West  Jefferson 
with  seven  awards,  the  Spindale 
Sun  at  Spindale  with  five  awards, 
and  the  Alleghany  News  at  Sparta 
with  four  awards. 

For  the  past  six  years  while 
Mr.  .Anderson  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association, 
his  papers  have  not  been  eligible 
to  participate  in  NEA  contests. 

In  the  recent  1953  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  the  Anderson 
Newspapers  won  six  out  of  12 
awards  offered. 

■ 

New  House  Journal 

Cleveland 

Forest  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  started  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  employes  of  the 
two  newspapers  it  publishes,  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  News. 


Walt  Kelly 


Kelly  Heads  Officers 
Of  Cartoonists'  Club 

Elections  last  week  for  officers 
in  the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  resulted  in  the  choosing  of 
Walt  Kelly  of  “Pogo”  fame 
(Post-Hall)  to  be  president.  He 
will  take  over  officially  from  in¬ 
cumbent  Otto  Soglow,  who  does 
the  “Little  King”  (King  Features), 
at  the  Society’s  next  meeting  late 
this  month. 

Others  include  Harry  Devlin  of 
the  American  Weekly  as  first 
vicepresident  and  Roland  Coe  as 
second  vicepresident.  .Since  Mr. 
Coe  died  recently  (E&P,  Feb.  27, 
page  62)  it  was  decided  to  give 
him  the  title  posthumously  and 
elect  a  third  vicepresident.  This 
spot  has  been  filled  by  Elmer 
Messner,  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Un- 
ion. 

The  post  of  treasurer  went  to 
John  Pierotti,  sports  cartoonist 
for  the  New  York  Post  and  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Jes’  Smith”  (Columbia 
Features).  Mort  Walker,  origi¬ 
nator  of  “Beetle  Bailey”  (King 
Features),  was  elected  secretary 
and  Ben  Roth,  magazine  cartoon¬ 
ist,  was  chosen  general  member¬ 
ship  representative. 

Messrs.  Pierotti,  Walker  and  Roth 
were  uncontested  choices  for  the 
posts  to  which  they  were  elected. 

■ 

Chicago  News  Wins 
Award  from  Lincoln  U. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  will 
receive  an  award  for  significant 
contributions  to  better  human  re¬ 
lations  at  the  Headliner  Week 
banquet,  April  22,  at  the  Lincoln 
University  school  of  journalism. 

The  News  drew  praise  from  the 
school’s  faculty  for  its  “unrelent¬ 
ing  fight  on  Chicago  slums  and 
for  its  campaign  to  lessen  bias  and 
bigotry  in  its  area.” 

Others  named  for  similar 
awards  are  Time  magazine  and  the 
Southern  Patriot. 

Citations  for  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  in  journalism  will  be 
conferred  on  John  11.  Scngstacke, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender 
and  president  of  Defender  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  John  J.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  Ebony  and  other 
magazines  in  the  Negro  field. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


'Antagonistic  Witness  *  , 

w  •  T  *1  W  A  *  there  are  also  a  few  in-' 

Loses  tn  Ltbel  Action 

_  „  _  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sims”  address  to 

By  Albert  WoodruH  Gray  the  management  body  made  for; 

,  .  ,  good  listenina.  1  am  equally  sure  i 

Dismissat.  of  a  libel  action  was  on  the  plaintiff  to  establish  t^m  ^  lacked  a  prime  ingredient i 

ainst  the  late  .S/.  Lfiiiis  (Mo.)  her  claim  against  the  publisher.  demanded  bv  the  press accuracv. { 

ir-T'/mt’.v  for  S50.0()0  actual  and  This  ruling  rested  on  the  author-  Public  relations  is  a  young,! 
0,000  punitive  damages  was  af-  ity  of  a  decision  rendered  in  that  orowina  science  that  has  become' 


Readers  Say  | 

continued  from  page  2  ! 


TO  REACH]  THE  BUYERS 
IN  ropSPEROUS 


By  Albert  WoodruH  Gray 


against  the  late  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  for  S50.000  actual  and 
$50,000  punitive  damages  was  af¬ 


firmed  recently  by  the  Missouri  state  a  few  years  before,  in  which 
Supreme  Court.  (263  S.W.  2d  32).  the  court  had  said: 


“We  have  concluded  that  the 


The  verdict  for  the  defend- 


plaintifTs  own  evidence  justified  a  t'*’*  be  supported  by 


demanded  by  the  press — accuracy. 

Public  relations  is  a  young, 
growing  science  that  has  become 
an  indispensable  arm  of  industry 
and  business.  It  services  the 
American  press  and.  therefore,  is 
today  rendering  an  outstanding 


in  finding  that  the  article  affirmative  substantial  evidence  to  .service  to  the  reading  public. 


complained  of  was  not  in  the  cir-  defendant  was  not  ~  „ 

cumstances  libelous  and  if  libel-  guilty,  because  the  burden  was  not  p.  • ,  AiheV  A<„oci' 
ous.  it  was  true.”  the  court  stated,  ou  the  defendant  to  acquit  him-  York  N  Y 

The  action  had  been  brought  burden  was  on  the  * 

by  the  proprietor  of  a  drug  store  plaintiff  to  show,  prima  facie,  that  v ,  p_^ 

for  the  publication  by  the  Star-  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  the  Demonstrable  Fact 


Dan  S.  Blumenth.al 
David  O.  Alber  Associates.  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


showing  would  authorize  the  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  defendant.” 


Times  of  a  statement  made  by  charge.  The  absence  of  such 
the  prosecuting  attorney  in  ex-  S'howing  would  authorize  the  ver- 
planation  of  a  light  sentence  im-  ^Ic/cndant. 

posed  upon  a  self-confessed  rob-  concluding  comment  of  the  fu.sed  ad  copy;  we  stated  a  demon- j 

appellate  court  held  that  the  strable  fact.  | 

The  man  had  entered  a  drug  publisher  in  this  libel  action  was  q^,.  advertisement,  accepted  in  | 

store  operated  by  the  woman  who  required  to  introduce  evidence  same  form  by  scores  of  legiti- 1 
later  brought  this  libel  action,  support  of  the  verdict.  mate  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  j 

drew  a  revolver  and  forced  the  "  country,  was  rejected  by  a  Grand  I 

woman  to  go  to  the  basement  of  Clsared  ill  Libel  Rapids  paper  because — as  it  so  j 

the  building  where  he  robbed  her  t-u  sr  v  t  -r-  i  .  i  stated — a  medical  school  objected 
of  a  pocket  book  and  a  bag  con-  to  it. 

taining  about  S260.  successfully  defended  a  ibel  suit  C.  E.  Richard 

The  woman  had  been  com-  which  four  City  J^llege  stu-  Director. 


To  THE  Editor:  We  did  not 
“charge”  (E&P,  Feb.  6,  page  18) 
that  the  Booth  Newspapers  re- 


Cleared  in  Libel 

The  New  York  Times  last  week 
successfully  defended  a  libel  suit 


mate  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  ] 
country,  was  rejected  by  a  Grand  I 
Rapids  paper  because — as  it  so  j 
stated — a  medical  school  objected 
to  it.  j 

C.  E.  Richard  1 


The  woman  had  been  com-  Managing  Director, 

mended  by  the  St.  Louis  papers  National  .Anti-Vivisection 


for  her  alertness  and  aid  in  ap¬ 
prehending  her  assailant. 

After  the  man’s  plea  of  guilty 
and  the  imposition  of  a  minimum 


for  a  story  and  editorial  published 
in  April.  1949.  The  jury  delib¬ 
erated  an  hour  and  returned  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  newspaper. 


Society. 

Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


anu  inc  inipusiiioii  oi  a  iiiiiiiiiiiini  .....  ,  ,  .  ^  ^  •  •  i  t  i 

sentence,  the  Star -Times  quoted  individual  plaintiffs  had  not  Cnminal  Libel  COSe 


the  prosecuting  attorney  as  saying 


been  named  in  the  articles  which 


the  womans  attitude  had'  been  “  ‘'«"ege  professor  as 

“completely  antagonistic,”  her  co-  ‘;!^ni'"g  communists  for  a  campus 
operativeness  “absolutely  nil"  and  disturbance.  ^ 
her  behavior  “stupid  and  ig-  _  «  . 

norant.”  Car  tO  Suit 

When  the  robbery  case  came  to  Iromon.  Ohio 

trial,  the  druggist  objected  to  the  Mrs.  Martha  Wade  sued  the 
iudge  assigned  to  the  trial,  in  fact,  15-month-old  Ironton  Courier  for 


trial,  the  druggist  objected  to  the  Mrs.  Martha  Wade  sued  the  B.  Bedingfield.  The  indictment 

iudge  assigned  to  the  trial,  in  fact,  15-month-old  Ironton  Courier  for  hinged  on  stories  concerning  an 

to  three  of  the  four  judges  of  the  $2,600.  claiming  she  won  a  1950  audit  of  the  city  court. 

circuit.  The  basis  of  her  objec-  used  car  in  a  contest  sponsored  ■ 

lion  to  this  particular  judge  was  by  that  paper,  but  failed  to  re-  7C*v,  {n*  WaoItIv 

that  about  45  years  before  he  had  ceive  it.  After  suit  was  filed,  the  WeeKly 

been  entertained  by  the  father  of  Courier  ran  a  front-page  .story  The  weekly  Schwenksville  (Pa.)  1 

1954  car  had  been  Item  published  a  75th  anniversary 
deliverv  to  her.  edition  Feb.  11.  I 


the  attorney  for  the  prisoner  and  saying  a  1954  car  had 
the  further  objection  that  at  one  ordered  for  delivery  to  her 

time  she  had  lodged  a  complaint  _ _ _ 

with  the  Bar  Association  against  .  _ 

an  attorney  who  was  a  half  A  MINNESOT. 
brother  of  this  judge. 

In  defense  of  the  libel  suit  the 
Star-Times  relied  mainly  on  the 

plaintiff's  statement  in  open  court  H  ’  W  ^ 

that  she  had  told  the  judge:  K  9  i 

“Count  me  out  as  a  witness  for  t 

the  state  until  I  get  a  change  of  , 

venue.”  (The  court  had  explained  .  j 

she  had  no  right,  as  a  witness,  to  ! 

a  change  of  venue. )  • 

A  verdict  by  the  jury  in  favor  1 

of  the  newspaper  w  as  relumed  and 

the  woman  appealed.  Krubon  c.  Bemrtion.  i 

Upon  the  appeal  the  sole  at-  auv.  Mn-..  we»t  Central  , 

tsrl  K..  tk .  ..  ..  .k..»  Minn.  Daily  Tribune.  s 

lack  ny  th<.  plaintiff  was  that  no  Wiiim.-ir.  Minn. 

defense  had  been  interposed  at 

the  fri-.l  ir.  ....  Let  n»  send  you  proofs  and  f 

e  trial.  In  its  refusal  to  con-  feature.  Beautiful  art-work 

sioer  this  contention  the  appellate  £J£'‘ y-  ® 
0»n  .aid.  -Tho  hurddl,  of  proof  fro,  ■f-lrr  Ad,mlOl.r  3«. 


A  MINNESOTA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“After  running  the  ‘Support  the  Church” 
series  for  nearly  two  years,  it  is  showing 
its  effect  upon  the  community.  Clergymen 
have  told  me  they  certainly  appreciate  the 
series,  and  while  its  response  cannot  be 
measured  in  dramatic  terms,  it  is  still  sink¬ 
ing  its  roots  in  the  community  and  will 
have  a  more  permanent  effect.  We  are 
glad  to  bring  these  fine  pages  to  the  public, 
and  we  feel  that  more  and  more  mer¬ 
chants  will  want  a  part  in  the  messages.” 


Mr.  Rrubrn  c.  Benirtion.  and  we  teei  that  more  and  more  mer- 

Minn.^Kiiiy^Trib'uife!  chants  will  want  a  part  in  the  messages.” 
WTllnkir,  Minii. 

Let  u«  send  you  proofs  and  full  Information  about  America’s  No.  1  relifrious 
feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  running  reirularly  In 
over  800  newspapers  in  U.  9.  A..  Canada.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Write  Dept. 
MU.  Keister  Advertlsln*’  Service.  Strasburc.  Virglni.a. 


THE  DYNAMIC/" 
SALES  FORCE/S 


HE  01 


a.iivio  w.iici.  Dublin.  Ga.  I 

professor  as  Editor  W.  H.  Champion  and  the 
■s  or  a  campus  q, Courier-Herald  were  recent¬ 
ly  indicted  by  the  Laurens  County 
Grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of  crimi¬ 
nal  libel  against  Sheriff  Carius  j 
Iromon.  Ohio  Gay  and  former  County  Clerk  J. 
I^ade  sued  the  B.  Bedingfield.  The  indictment  | 
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PROMOTION 


Tell  Your  Grocers  About 
America*s  Cookbook 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  smartest  things  any 
promotion  manager  could  do  for 
his  newspaper  right  now  would  be 
to  adapt  in  some  way  a  promotion 
which  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
the  newspaper  representatives,  put 
out  this  week.  It’s  a  simple  folder 
titled  “America’s  Favorite  Cook¬ 
book.”  Its  point  is  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  just  that. 

“More  women,”  it  points  out, 
“get  more  help  with  their  food 
problems  from  newspapers  than 
from  any  other  source.”  They  get 
this  help  from  the  “perfect  com¬ 
bination”  —  “millions  of  editorial 
lines  about  food”  and  “millions  of 
advertising  lines  about  food.” 
“This  is  a  unique  quality  that  only 
newspapers  have,”  the  folder 
notes.  “No  other  advertising  me¬ 
dium  can  match  it!” 

The  folder  was  sent  this  week 
to  grocery  product  manufacturers. 
But  it’s  a  story  that  ought  to  be 
driven  home  by  newspapers  at  the 
local  level  as  well — to  the  regional 


PUILL 


Recent  spectacular  studies  by  the 
business  press  are  scheduled  for 
coverage  in  the  April  issue. 
Special  articles  by  recognized 
leaders  will  tell  what’s  ahead, 
what  rewards  it  provides,  how  its 
journalists  are  trained,  and  other 
details.  For  this  and  other  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  on  journalistic 
trends,  read  the  April  QUILL. 
Pnblished  monthly,  $5.00  yr. 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago 
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distributor  and  the  neighborhood 
grocer.  MRS  would  probably  be 
delighted  to  have  you  give  this 
extra  muscle  to  their  well-delivered 
punch.  Get  in  touch  with  John 
Musgat,  sales  development  man¬ 
ager. 

Facts  of  Life 

Maybe  newspapers  are  too  self- 
conscious,  or  maybe  they’re  too 
close  to  themselves  to  realize  how 
bargain-priced  they  are.  But  rare¬ 
ly  if  ever  do  you  find  a  newspaper 
laying  it  on  the  line  to  its  readers 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  facts  of 
economic  life  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

That’s  what  makes  a  page  the 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  ran 
some  weeks  ago  stand  out  as  a 
bold  and,  in  this  opinion  anyhow, 
an  effective  promotion.  It  told, 
simply  and  graphically,  “Facts 
every  adverti.ser  and  subscriber 
should  know”  about  rising  costs 
over  the  past  15  years. 

Here’s  what  the  reader  learns 
from  this  page,  made  the  more 
effective  by  the  use  of  red  as  an 
extra  color: 

From  1938  to  1953,  cost  per 
hour  of  typographical  union  work, 
“all  other  wages  in  proportion,” 
have  increased  148.8%. 

Newsprint  cost  “per  delivered 
page”  has  increased  152% 

General  advertising  rates  have 
increased  37.5%. 

Local  advertising  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  37.5%. 

.Average  net  paid  circulation 
(20,278)  has  increased  41.4%. 

Home  delivered  carrier  circula¬ 
tion  prices  have  increased  44.2%. 

Average  number  of  pages  deliv¬ 
ered  to  readers  has  increased  41%. 

But  cost  to  subscriber  per  page 
delivered  has  increased  only  2.3%. 

To  the  advertiser  this  means 
that  “increased  advertising  volume 
brings  continued  low  advertising 
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Viewing  one  of  the  displays  at  the  literary  supper  recently  given  by 
the  Starlac  Division  of  the  Borden  Company  are  Elsa  Steinberger, 
food  editor  of  the  Brooklyn,  (N.Y.)  Eagle,  and  Ellen  Moser,  food 
editor  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald  News.  The  literary  supper, 
attended  by  approximately  175  food  writers  and  commentators,  in¬ 
troduced  Starlacs  new  booklet,  "Food  In  Fiction”. 

rates.”  tage  Days”  for  the  Lone  Star 

To  the  reader  this  means  that  State.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  what 
“increased  advertising  volume  Millard  Cope,  editor  and  publish- 
brings  continued  low  subscription  of  the  Marshall  News  Messenger, 
rates.”  calls  them.  They  were  the  days, 

“We  have  never  seen  this  type  years  ago,  when^  Texans 

of  advertisine  promotion  used  be-  fought  for  and  won  their  independ- 
fore.”  writes  Charles  L.  Sefrit,  ence  from  Mexico,  the  days  that 
business  manager.  “It  is  undeniable  freed  Texas  to  set  itself  up  as  a 
proof  that  a  one-newspaper  field,  republic. 

properly  managed  and  maintaining  Because  Brother  Cope  likes  to 
a  sound  public  relations  policy,  "^fite  about  Texas  history,  and 
offers  the  best  economy  to  both  because^  his  readers  like  to  read 
advertisers  and  subscribers.”  about  it,  he  is  running  a  daily 

You  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  feature  these  51  “Heritage  Day^" 
Sefrit’s  conclusion.  But  you  must  Tied  in  with  a  .special  offer,  in- 
agree  that  his  facts-of-life  promo-  eluding  one  to  friends  of  readers 
tion  is  a  good  one.  It  impresses  of  _fbe  State,  it  makes  a  fine 
both  on  advertisers  and  on  readers  circulation  promotion, 
what  a  bargain  they’re  getting.  There’s  another  gimmick,  too. 
And  that  never  hurts.  He’s  offering  prizes  for  the  best 

^  scrapbooks,  $25  defense  bond  for 

$12.50  second,  $5  third,  and 

Better  ^mng  a  lot  of  $1  honorable  mentions. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  There  isn’t  a  corner  of  the  U.S. 
IS  currently  rnakmg  a  contribufion  , 

to  better  driving  and  greater  h^h-  ^3  ^e  not  as  rich  as  Texas,  but 
way  safety  that  IS  at  the  same  tune  ^ich  enough.  And  there  isn’t  a 

timing  out  to  be  an  excellent  pub-  ,^3^^^  in  the  U.  S.  who  isn’t,  in 

lie  service  promotion.  some  way,  touched  by  it.  It  makes 

Some  20,000  copies  of  a  book-  marvelous  promotional  material, 
let  titled  “Drive  Better  and  Like  why  don’t  we  do  more  with  it? 
It”  are  being  distributed  in  Grand  ^ 

Rapids  public  and  parochial  yv  »  •  ^ 

schools,  in  junior  colleges,  and  in  DatG  lOF  AyGZ  Clip 

schools  in  the  Press  circulation  Philadelphu 

area.  Publishers  of  all  English -Ian- 

The  idea  started  when  Joe  guage  daily  newspapers  in  th« 
Lynch,  promotion  manager,  pre-  United  States  have  been  invited 
pared  some  ads  promoting  a  series  to  enter  issues  of  their  papers  for 
of  five  pieces  the  Press  ran  on  bet-  the  week  of  March  8  in  the  24th 
ter  driving.  The  pieces  were  writ-  Annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper 
ten  by  Paul  W.  Kearney,  a  staf-  Typography,  sponsored  by  N.  W. 
fer,  who  based  them  on  actual  ac-  Ayer  &  Son.  The  exact  day  will 
cident  cases.  This  made  them  sound  be  chosen  by  lot  after  the  selec- 
so  close  to  home  and  so  dramatic  tion  period  has  ended, 
that  Joe  thought  they  ought  to  be  ^ 

read  by  all  school  youngsters.  His  h  1  1  tj  1  1 
suggestion  to  the  superintendent  of  3  Add  naDlGinOS 
schools  brought  an  enthusiastic  Hablemos,  the  weekly  Latin- 
response.  .American  newspaper  supplement, 

■  announces  first  distribution  March 

Texas  Heritage  6  in  Guatemala  with  El  Imparcui, 

The  51  days  from  March  2,  and  in  Ecuador  with  El  Comercio 

Texas  Independence  Day,  to  April  of  Quito  and  El  Universo  of 

21,  San  Jacinto  Day,  are  “Heri-  Guayaquil. 
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gay  PAULEY  SAYS: 


W Oman’s  Page  Readers 
Like  Stories  Bite-size 


Woman's  page  readers  like  their 
news  and  features  served  in  bite- 
sue — or  as  close  to  it  as  the 
stories  allow. 

So  says  Gay  Pauley,  who  edits 
the  woman’s  section  of  the  Red 
Letter,  the  four-times-a-week  mail 
service  which  goes  to  all  United 
Press  clients. 

Miss  Pauley  undertook  the  as¬ 
signment  about  the  middle  of  last 
October,  in  addition  to  her  work 
as  woman’s  editor  of  the  United 
Press  radio  news  wire.  Since  that 
time  she  has  corresponded  with 
newspaper  woman’s  page  editors  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  inviting 
comment  and  suggestion  on  the 
substance  and  treatment  of  the 
contents  of  the  section.  This  week 
she  summarized  the  replies. 

“Little  items  and  lots  of  them,” 
she  said,  “is  what  woman’s  edi¬ 
tors  want  most.  Whatever  the 
topic,  and  regardless  of  whether 
it’s  news  or  features,  it’s  got  to 
be  short  if  it’s  going  to  see  print. 
The  letters  I’ve  received  show  that 
beyond  doubt.  They  mention 
brevity  three  times  as  often  as  the 
next  most-wanted  requisite.  The 
requests  are  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion,  calling  for  more  short  items 
and  still  more.  It’s  pretty  clear 


that  when  it  comes  to  news  about 
themselves  and  their  special  in¬ 
terests,  women  want  it  in  bite- 
size.” 

Typical  excerpts  she  quoted 
were  “lots  of  one-line-head  items” 

.  .  .  “short  stuff  terrific”  .  .  .  “two- 
inch,  two-paragraph  shorts”  .  .  . 
“like  longer  stories  shorter.” 

Runner-up  to  brevity  in  demand 
is  variety  and  this.  Miss  Pauley 
remarked,  appeared  to  mean  va¬ 
riety  of  association  rather  than  of 
fact.  For  example,  women  seem 
to  find  special  interest  in  how 
other  women  do  things — make 
their  salads,  keep  their  figures, 
decorate  their  homes — than  in 
what  it  is  they  do: 

“Whether  or  not  the  woman 
reader  approves  the  recipe,  she 
wants  to  know  how  Mamie  Eisen¬ 
hower  fries  chicken.” 

For  this  reason.  Miss  Pauley’s 
part  of  the  Red  Letter  provides 
as  many  as  possible  reports  of  the 
personal  activities  of  prominent 
women  the  world  over:  the  hob¬ 
bies  of  society  leaders,  innova¬ 
tions  in  entertaining  by  prominent 
career  women,  comments  on  dress 
by  the  wives  of  diplomats.  The 
U.P.  editor  has  found,  too,  that 
American  women  are  eager  to 


know  what’s  going  on  abroad. 
Feminine  news  from  Europe  is 
popular,  and  Miss  Pauley  sees  to 
it  that  it’s  plentiful. 

As  a  cross-section  of  suggestions 
by  other  woman’s  editors,  she 
mentioned  reports  of  activities  in 
Washington,  more  news  for  ’teen¬ 
agers,  coverage  of  glamour  beauty 
salons,  interviews  with  feminine 
celebrities  and  news — beyond  the 
range  of  the  three  fs  of  the 
woman’s  page,  food,  fashions  and 
furnishings  —  about  women  in 
every  part  of  the  nation. 

■ 

4  Join  Daily's  Staif 
At  Ne’wport  News 

Newport  News,  Va. 

New  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Times-Herald  of  New¬ 
port  News-Hampton-Warwick,  Va. 
are:  Samuel  (Nick)  Mayo,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Bangor 
( Me.)  Commercial;  Charles 
Moore,  formerly  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier;  Preston 
Grady,  who  returned  to  the 
Times-Herald  after  three  years’ 
absence,  and  Melvin  Jones,  an¬ 
other  former  staffer  who  recently 
has  been  with  the  Beaver  Valley 
(Pa.)  Times  and  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 

After  six  years  on  the  sports 
and  city  staffs  of  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald.  Pete  Franklin  has  resigned  to 
become  executive  secretary  of  the 
Educational  Foundation  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 


Paul  Gustafson 
On  Presbyterian 
Mission  Tour 

Milwaukee 
Paul  Gustafson,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  religion  editor,  is  the  only 
newspaperman  in  a  group  of  more 
than  20  Americans  who  will  visit 
foreign  missions  in  a ,  30,000-mile 
religious  air  tour  which  began 
March  2  in  San  Francisco  and 
end  in  Paris  59  days  later. 

The  tour  Ls  sponsored  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Gustafson  will  send  back 
stories  and  pictures  from  points 
en  route.  At  Easter  time  he  will 
file  dispatches  from  the  Holy  Land 
where  the  group  will  spend  four 
days,  their  longest  stop.  •• 

Mr.  Gustafson.  38,  who  came  to 
the  Sentinel  in  1945,  was  copy 
editor  and  sports  writer  before  his 
appointment  as  religion  editor  in 
1949.  PrevioiKsly  he  had  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Miami,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Denver,  and  Laramie,  Wyo„ 
and  served  in  the  Air  Force  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11. 

His  father,  the  late  Rev.  F.  O. 
Gustafson,  was  first  a  football 
coach,  then  a  pastor.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  bishop  in  Swe¬ 
den  and  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  pastor  in  Chicago  and  Mi¬ 
chigan. 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Accrediting  Committee 
To  Resume  Inspections 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  will  resume 
accrediting  during  the  present 
school  year  with  inspection  of  at 
least  one  institution.  Its  accred¬ 
iting  committee  will  utilize  the  con¬ 
troversial  library  check  list  as  a 
measure  of  program  adequacy. 

These  decisions  were  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  a  two-day  session  was 
devoted  to  establishing  procedures 
to  be  used  by  inspection  teams. 
The  committee  also  decided  to 
use  a  pre-inspection  questionnaire; 
and  as  a  further  guide  to  evalua¬ 
tion,  to  gather  information  from 
all  the  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  in  the  country  claiming 
a  professional  program,  for  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  composite  picture. 

Items  for  Evaluation 

The  committee  decided  to  eval¬ 
uate  journalism  -  related  library 
contents,  use  and  practices  in 
three  ways: 

1.  By  a  pre-visit  questionnaire, 
to  obtain  information  about 
sources,  amount  and  expenditure 
of  library  funds. 

2.  By  use  of  a  sampling  check¬ 
list  compiled  by  experts  in  areas 
of  journalism  education. 

3.  By  subsequent  on-the-scene 
obs-rvation  by  members  of  the  vis¬ 
itation  teams. 

Quintus  Wilson,  committee 
member  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  while  “favoring  the  general 
in'ent”  of  the  committee’s  action, 
objected  to  the  use  of  a  sampling 
check-list  if  it  is  a  secret  list. 

First  school  to  be  inspected  un¬ 
der  the  revitalized  accrediting 
program  was  decided  upon  by  the 
committee,  of  which  Leslie  G. 
Moeller  of  Iowa  State  University 
is  chairman,  but  the  name  will 
not  be  announced.  The  commit¬ 
tee  will  attempt  to  have  ready  for 
this  first  inspection  the  composite 
picture  of  professional  joumalksm 
education  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  use 
it  in  making  eva'uation.  Names  of 
schools  professing  to  offer  such 
training  are  being  obtained  from 
returns  to  a  questionnaire  circu¬ 
lated  last  month  by  ACEJ.  Of 
the  1,000  returns  thus  far,  93 
schools  have  described  their  pro¬ 
gram  as  one  that  offers  full  oro- 
fessional  training  for  journalism. 
.Another  600  institutions  still  were 
to  be  heard  from. 

The  committee  decided  the  pro¬ 
file  material  gathered  from  these 
returns  will  be  made  available  to 
the  administrators  of  journalism 
programs  undergoing  accrediting 
examination,  if  the  administrator 
wishes  to  compare  some  aspects 
of  his  program  with  those  of 


other  institutions  offering  profes¬ 
sional  training. 

Moving  to  establish  working 
arrangements  with  the  six  region¬ 
al  accrediting  associations,  for 
whom  .ACEJ  is  to  represent  jour¬ 
nalism  education,  the  committee 
approved  a  proposed  agreement 
submitted  by  the  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  governing  relationships. 

It  agreed  to  meet  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  as  requested  by 
that  association,  to  work  out  a 
cooperative  arrangement.  And  it 
restated  its  desire  to  develop  rela¬ 
tionships  with  all  of  the  regional 
associations,  voting  to  write  again 
to  those  regionals  that  had  not  yet 
responded  to  an  earlier  requent 
for  cooperative  agreements. 

Attending  the  meeting,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Messrs.  Moeller  and  Wil¬ 
son,  were  Dean  Earl  English  of 
the  University  of  Missouri;  Direc¬ 
tor  Burton  Marvin  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas;  and  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  executive  secretary,  I.  W. 
Cole  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Moeller  Cites  Reasons 
For  Quantitative  Data 

Argument  for  quantitative 
measures  in  evaluating  journalism 
programs  for  accrediting,  includ¬ 
ing  a  library  check  list,  has  been 
presented  by  Leslie  G.  Moeller, 
director  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and  chairman  of  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  Administrators. 

Much  that  appears  to  be  quan¬ 
titative  at  first  impression  is  also 
qualitative,  or  very  helpful  to  a 
qualitative  appraisal,  he  says,  after 
pointing  out  that  he  writes  “as  a 
private  citizen,  and  not  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee.”  Mr.  Moel¬ 
ler’s  comments  are  significant  be¬ 
cause  they  deal  with  a  touchy 
problem  in  accrediting:  whether 
quantitative  measures  offer  a  valid 
aproach  to  program  evaluation. 

The  “anti  -  quantitative”  group 
insists  that  a  small  program,  with 
limited  instructional  facilities,  can 
neverthele-ss  effectively  train  for 
journalism.  Hence  measures  of 
size,  amount,  number  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  aporopriate  tools  of  ap¬ 
praisal.  Says  Mr.  Moeller: 

“Let  us  suppose  Mr.  X  teach¬ 
es  journalism,  and  his  department 
head  is  asked  to  describe  his  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Whether  the 
answer  is  ‘none,’  ‘three  months,’ 
or  ‘five  years,’  the  answer  is  qiian- 


Junior  Must  Wait 
His  T urn  at  Comics 

Minneapolis 

The  first  part  of  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  that  adults  read 
is  the  comic  section,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  .Minnesota  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Information  on  reader  habits  in 
the  Minneapolis  zone  showed  that 
adults  (18  and  older)  turn  to  the 
general  news  sections  after  finish¬ 
ing  the  comics.  Sports  ranked 
third,  with  supplements  tied  for 
fourth  place. 

titative.  But  it  also  has  very 
strong  qualitative  overtones.” 

For  that  matter,  says  Mr.  Moel¬ 
ler,  “quality  seems  often  to  be 
measured  quantitatively.  We  say 
that  ’Joe  is  a  good  student  .  .  . 
he’s  in  the  top  tenth  of  his  class.’ 

Qualitative  Appraisal 

“It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  approaches  ac¬ 
crediting  as  a  qualitative  effort,” 
he  says,  “and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  in  approv¬ 
ing  part  ‘B’  of  its  questionnaire 
was  thinking  of  a  qualitative  ap¬ 
praisal.  (Actually  the  question¬ 
naire  asks  for  such  information  as 
number  of  iastructors  by  ranks, 
degrees,  teaching  loads,  basic  sala¬ 
ries;  what  is  the  ratio  of  faculty 
to  students;  present  a  table  show¬ 
ing.  by  departments,  distribution 
of  grades,  etc.). 

“So  actually,”  Mr.  Moeller  con¬ 
cludes,  “the  attitude  toward  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  quanti¬ 
tative  material  is  very  important.” 

In  his  contacts  over  the  years 
with  the  original  ACEJ  accredit¬ 
ation.  says  Mr.  Moeller,  “1  never 
heard  discussion  based  on  ‘School 
A  has  only  3  typewriters  and  so 
it  should  not  be  accredited,  since 
most  schools  have  4  typewriters.’ 

“These  points  I  mention  at 
length,”  he  says,  “because  much 
information  gathered  by  the  new 
.ACEJ  will  also  appear  to  be 
quantitative,  while  actually  it  will 
he  used  in  a  qualitative  fashion.” 

All  items  to  be  gathered  by  the 
new  ACEJ  will  not  be  considered 
of  the  same  importance,  nor  will 
any  given  item  have  the  same  im¬ 
portance  for  all  schools,  Mr. 
Moeller  declares.  “At  the  same 
time,”  he  says,  “it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  information  for  all  the 
schools  since  in  advance  of  the 
visitation  it  cannot  be  determined 
which  factors  will  be  most  impor¬ 
tant.” 

The  library  check  list,  says  Mr. 
Moeller,  utilizes  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sampling.  The  “check 
sample,”  he  explains,  would  be 
chosen  by  experts  in  each  field  of 
journalism.  “In  the  current  pro¬ 
posal,  the  experts  would  be  nom¬ 
inated  by  journalism  administra¬ 
tors,  and  chosen  by  the  committee. 
The  experts  will  undoubtedly 
come  from  a  great  many  different 


schools,  and  industry  experts 
would  also  be  on  the  list. 

“Each  expert  will  be  asked  to 
present  a  list  of  books  in  his  field. 
He  will  be  asked  to  name  a  few  of 
the  most  highly  used  or  the  most 
important  books  in  the  field.  He 
will  also  be  asked  to  name  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  generally  used  and  use¬ 
ful  books.  He  will  name  a  small¬ 
er  number  of  the  useful  but  mar¬ 
ginal  books.  In  this  way  he  gets 
a  ‘normal  curve  sample’  of  the 
books  at  different  ‘use  levels’  in 
his  field. 

“Then,”  says  Mr.  Moeller,  “by 
combining  the  nominations  of  the 
experts,  a  ‘combined  sample’  is 
obtained  for  each  field.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  in  using  this  sample  the  vis¬ 
itation  committee  would  consider 
carefully  the  goals  of  the  school. 
Such  a  plan,"  he  asserts,  “would 
give  a  statistically  sound  check  of 
possession  of  books  at  all  ‘levels 
of  use’  in  each  field.” 

In  defense  of  keeping  such  a 
check  sample  secret,  Mr.  Moeller 
says:  “Let  us  suppose  a  journal¬ 
ism  administrator  looks  over  a 
‘check  sample’  of  journalism 
books  and  says,  ‘There  are  sLx  or 
eight  (or  sixty  or  eighty)  of  these 
we  really  ought  to  get  right  now." 
The  result  is  a  relatively  small  in¬ 
crease  in  his  journalism  library, 
and  the  value  of  the  sample  as  a 
‘check’  is  lost.” 

Development  of  the  check  list 
does  not  affect  the  desirability  of 
listing  “most  highly  used  books" 
in  each  field,  says  Mr.  Moeller. 
“Building  such  a  list  is  desirable," 
he  believes,  “and  such  a  program 
has  been  suggested  to  the  accred¬ 
iting  committee  by  one  of  its 
members.  Prof.  Quintus  C.  Wilson 
of  the  University  of  Utah. 

“However,  at  the  present  time 
the  committee  will  be  busy  with 
other  more  pressing  affairs.  For 
that  matter,  this  work  may  not  be 
wi’hin  the  field  of  the  committee, 
which  actually  is  charged  onh 
with  work  on  accreditation.” 

■ 

Education  Writers 
Dect  Leonard  Buder 

Leonard  Buder,  New  York 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Education  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1954-55.  He  succeeds  Noel 
Wical,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

Other  officers  are:  Loureni 
Easton,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  vicepresident,  and  Joseph 
Deitch,  Christian  Science  Mom- 
tor,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  association  voted  to  issue 
a  publication,  the  Education  Rt- 
porter,  five  times  a  year.  Mr 
Buder  was  selected  as  editor. 

■ 

Student  Loan  Fund 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

A  student  loan  fund  in  honor 
of  the  late  H.  Douglas  Johmon- 
former  Herald-Journal  news  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  established  by  Syra¬ 
cuse  University’s  school  of  jo^l^ 
nalism.  Mr.  Johnson  died  three 
years  ago.  Male  students  will  he 
able  to  draw  on  more  than 
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Hogan  Says 
Press  Gag 
Is  Not  New 

Manhattan  District  Attorney 
Frank.  S.  Hogan  said  his  refusal 
to  disclose  the  contents  of  crimi¬ 
nal  confessions  is  not  an  attempt 
to  gag  the  press  but  an  efort  to 
protect  a  defendant  “under  our 
system  of  law.” 

“I’ll  agree  that  it  is  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  but  it  is  only  done  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  traditional 
rights  of  a  defendant  under  our 
system  of  law,”  he  said. 

“This  is  not  a  form  of  censor- 
shin,"  he  continued.  “I’m  not  even 
trying  to  suggest  what  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  print,  but  I  am  simply 
deciding  it  is  my  duty  as  district 
attorney  to  withhold  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  alleged  confession  until 
a  court  has  decided  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  confession. 

“Suppose  I  give  a  digest  of  a 
confession,  and  suppose  that  I 
then  found  out  or  decided  that 
it  was  obtained  by  duress  because 
of  some  promises  that  were  made 
—  I  couldn’t  honestly  offer  the 
confession  as  a  part  of  the  proof. 

“This  couldn’t  assure  a  fair 
trial. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  tell  the 
press  whether  a  person  has  con¬ 
fessed  or  not.  The  most  I’ll  say 
is  whether  a  statement  has  been 
taken.  This  hasn’t  anything  to  do 
with  censorship  or  the  so  -  called 
press  gag.  It  is  simply  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  my  obligation.  Nor 
is  it  a  denial  of  what  newspapers 
are  entitled  to.” 

Mr.  Hogan  said  his  policy  on 
confessions  was  not  new  and  had 
no  connection  with  a  proposal  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  .Association 
that  such  criminal  information  be 
withheld  from  the  press  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  court  trial. 

*  *  « 

Ashfvii.ik.  N.C. 
Superior  Court  Judge  R.  Lee 
Whi’mire  snoke  out  in  favor  of 
North  Carolina’s  “secrecy  law”  as 
he  ordered  a  mistrial  in  a  rape 
case  here. 

“The  newspatsers  must  under¬ 
stand  that  for  this  great  privilege 
thev  enioy,  freedom  of  the  press 
under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that 
with  that  right  and  that  privilege 
also  goes  some  responsibility,”  he 
said. 

The  liidee  ordered  the  mistrial 
hecanse  of  publication  by  the 
i^hevillc  Citizen  of  certain  testi¬ 
mony  made  outside  the  hearing  of 
iurors  in  the  case. 

•  *  ♦ 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
By  a  Jl-21  vote  the  New  York 
State  Senate  this  week  killed  a 
proposal  to  make  contempt  cita¬ 
tions  apnlicable  to  persons  who 
made  “.slanderous  or  libelous” 
statements  concerning  parties  in  a 
criminal  case. 


Journalism  Awards 
Are  Given  in  Alaska 

Anchorage.  Alaska 
The  Alaska  Press  Club  annual 
awards  in  journalism  were  given 
Feb.  24  as  follows: 

Herb  Rhodes,  former  Anchor¬ 
age  Times  reporter  and  Alaska 
Railroad  public  relations  officer, 
for  his  monthly  Alaska  Reporter 
magazine. 

Cliff  Cernick,  managing  editor 
of  the  Anchorage  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club,  for  a  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Turnagain  Topics.” 

Walt  Welch,  news  editor  of 
KTVA,  for  his  radio  coverage  of 
Alaska  statehood  hearings. 

Gordon  Henning,  Anchorage 
Dimes  photographer,  for  consis¬ 
tently  outstanding  photography. 

Sally  Carrighar,  Nome  author 
and  writer,  for  her  book,  “Ice¬ 
bound  Summer.” 

Roall  Erickson  of  KTKN, 
Ketchikan,  for  radio  news  cover¬ 
age  of  Ellis  Hall  plane  crash. 

Don  McCuen  of  KFAR,  Fair¬ 
banks,  for  radio  program  on 
Alaska  background  stories  “Out 
of  the  North.” 

Jack  MacFarland.  editor  of  the 
Juneau  independent,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  of  a  general  nature. 

Dr.  Ernest  N.  Patty,  pre.sident 
of  the  University  of  Alaska,  said 
a  new.sman  is  like  Cl  prospector — 
“You  have  to  dig  for  news.” 

■ 

Officials  Take  Hint, 
Open  Their  Meetings 

Woonsocket,  R.  1. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  year, 
meetings  of  the  Franklin.  Mass., 
Board  of  Selectmen  are  open  to 
the  press  and  public.  And  for  a 
full  year,  the  Woonsocket  Call  has 
made  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
board’s  meeting  was  a  closed  affair 
when  reporting  the  meager  weekly 
new^  given  out  by  the  clerk. 

When  the  three-man  board  was 
elected  in  February,  1953,  two 
members  voted  to  shut  out  both 
the  press  and  public.  People  could 
attend  by  invitation  only.  And  the 
press  was  never  included  in  this 
invitation. 

Neither  of  the  two  majority 
members  who  had  approved  the 
practice  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election.  One,  however,  a  tax  as¬ 
sessor  for  many  years,  sought  re¬ 
turn  to  this  office.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  political  unknown. 

When  the  new  board  was  sworn 
in,  one  of  its  first  moves  was  to 
approve  open  meetings. 

■ 

Guild  Honors  Doctor 

Memphis 

Continuing  a  practice  begun  in 
1946,  the  Memphis  Newspaper 
Guild  presented  its  Citizen  of  the 
Year  Award  to  Dr.  O.  W.  Hyman, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  college  of  medicine.  Dick 
Lane,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  desk  plaque  containing 
a  stick  of  type  mounted  on  a 
wooden  frame. 


Canadian  Aide 
Defends  Secrecy 
On  Official  Level 

Ottawa 

Canadian  Secretary  of  State 
J.  W.  Pickersgill  told  directors  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
.-Association  meeting  here  recently 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
publish  what  newspapermen  are  i 
able  to  learn  for  themselves  should  ' 
not  include  the  right  of  the  Op¬ 
position  of  Parliament  or  of  the 
press  to  be  given  records  of  de¬ 
liberations  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Pickersgill  said  that  coun¬ 
cil  deliberations  must  be  secret 
because  cabinet  members  some¬ 
times  have  differences  of  opinion. 
Government  would  be  impossible,  | 
he  declared,  if  differences  among 
ministers  were  not  kept  secret. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  no-  ' 
tion  that  Parliament  and  the  pub-  ; 
lie  are  entitled  to  see  every  dixu-  i 
ment  in  the  possession  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  department  is  wrong. 

To  serve  Canada  well,  he  said. 
Cabinet  ministers  must  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  and  frankest 
advice  from  the  ablest  people  in 
the  public  .service.  He  pointed  out 
that  if  the  system  was  to  work, 
and  civil  servants  were  not  to  be¬ 
come  identified  with  any  partic¬ 
ular  government,  the  advice  they 
gave  to  Cabinet  ministers  must  not  I 
be  made  public. 

Protect  Civil  Servants 

He  revealed  that  Cabinet  min-  | 
isters  sometimes  had  to  palm  off  ! 
as  their  own  views  and  opinion  i 
those  that  came  from  civil  serv¬ 
ants.  Thi.s  was  only  right,  he  felt,  j 
because  the  ministers  must  take  i 
the  respon.sibility. 

“To  protect  the  civil  servants  i 
who  advise  ministers  from  being 
dragged  into  political  controversy  ■ 
the  rule  has  been  established  that 
Parliament  is  not  entitled  to  see  , 
documents  passing  between  public  i 
servants  and  ministers,”  Mr.  Pick-  ; 
ersgill  explained.  “If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  maintain  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  such  documents  must 
continue  to  be  privileged  and  this 
rule  of  the  constitution  must  be 
upheld;  even  when  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  upholding  it  is 
misrepresented.” 

The  Secretary  said  he  also  felt 
that  reports  prepared  for  ministers 
by  experts  or  advisers  outside  the 
civil  service  must  also  remain 
secret. 

Me.  Pickersgill  ectneeded  that 
every  true  newspaperman  is,  by 
instinct,  against  secrecy. 

“No  one,”  he  said,  “would  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  any  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  Cabinet  ministers  they  are 
able  to  discover  for  themselves, 
or  to  publish  reports  or  even  spec¬ 
ulation  about  the  advice  ministers 
have  received  from  their  officials 
or  from  experts  they  have  re¬ 
tained.” 
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Jury  Assesses 
Daily  $17,500 
For  Rape  Name 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

■\  Circuit  Court  jury  Feb.  25 
ordered  the  St.  Petersburg  Inde¬ 
pendent  to  pay  $17,500  damages 
to  a  woman  whose  name  was 
printed  in  connection  with  court 
trial  of  a  case  involving  attempted 
rape.  The  newspaper  abstained 
from  naming  the  plaintiff  in  its 
story  of  the  civil  lawsuit. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first 
trial  ever  held  involving  an  old 
Florida  statute  which  provides  a 
fine  up  to  $1,000  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  any  female  in¬ 
volved  in  a  rape  case.  Attorneys 
for  the  newspaper  said  they  would 
file  an  appeal  with  the  Florida  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  two-year-old  case  involved 
a  technical  charge  of  intent  to 
rape  brought  against  a  man  who 
allegedly  forced  entrance  to  the 
woman’s  home  at  night.  She  is  a 
29-year-old  mother  of  two  chil¬ 
dren.  The  man  was  acquitted  on 
his  third  trial  but  newspaper  at¬ 
torneys  were  not  permitted  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  evidence. 

When  the  man  first  came  to 
trial,  Howard  Hartley,  then  an  In¬ 
dependent  reporter  and  now  a 
public  relations  man.  covered  the 
story  and  included  the  woman’s 
name  in  it.  He  testified  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  charge  made  him  think 
the  statute  covering  rape  cases  did 
not  apply. 

The  story  was  handled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Bowes,  then  Independent  city 
editor  and  now  acting  manager  of 
the  Punta  Gorda  (Fla.)  Herald. 
He  testified  he  passed  the  story  to 
a  copy  desk  man  ‘to  clean  it  up” 
because  he  thought  some  of  the 
“details  too  sordid  to  print.”  He 
said  he  also  thought  the  charge 
took  the  case  away  from  the  law 
prohibiting  publication  of  the 
woman’s  name. 

Circuit  Judge  John  Dickinson 


commented:  “When  you  saw  the 
word  rape  in  that  story  it  should 
have  been  like  a  red  flag.” 

The  plaintiff  testified  the  inci¬ 
dent  so  upset  her  she  has  been 
treated  by  four  psychiatrists  for 
extreme  nervousness.  In  cross  ex¬ 
amination,  however,  she  admitted 
.she  had  since  been  promoted  by 
the  firm  which  employs  her. 

The  six-man  jury  directed  the 
Independent  pay  $10,000  for  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  woman’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  $7,500  as  punitive  damages 
— punishment  for  publishing  the 
name  and  as  a  deterrent  to  other 
newspapers  not  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  woman’s  attorney,  John 
Parkhill,  had  asked  that  his  client 
be  awarded  $1  for  each  of  the 
estimated  30,000  circulation  of  the 
paper  at  that  time. 

The  Independent’s  attorney, 
Baya  Harrison,  stressed  that  the 
paper  had  made  “an  honest  mis¬ 
take  and  had  no  malice  against 
the  plaintiff.”  He  said  the  woman 
filed  no  objection  to  the  story  until 
she  filed  suit  without  notice. 

■ 

New  Sunday  Section 
Is  All  Out  for  Fun 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  colorful  tabloid  with  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  bright,  light  side  of 
life  has  made  its  appearance  in 
South  Florida. 

It  is  Fun  in  Florida,  the  new 
Sunday  magazine  supplement  of 
the  .\iianii  Herald.  The  tabloid 
made  its  debut  with  32  pages 
sprinkled  with  full  color  art  and 
spot  color  trim.  It  will  be  stand¬ 
ardized  at  24  pages. 

“As  the  name  implies.  Fun  in 
Florida  will  concentrate  on  fun,” 
said  its  editor,  Betty  Bradbury 
Garnet.  “It’.s  not  an  entertainment 
magazine,  but  will  deal  with  any 
topic  that  is  amusing.  Everything 
atout  it  will  be  in  a  light,  gay  vein 
— all  meringue,  no  meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes.” 

The  magazine  contains  an  eight- 
page  television  section  prepared 
by  TV  Editor  Jack  E.  Anderson. 
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In  Military  Service 

Dushan  Lazovich,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  sports  writer, 
left  for  Fort  Knox,  called  to  active 
duty  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
armored  force. 

*  ^  * 

Walter  Tippery,  formerly  in 
the  make-up  department  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
Sews  composing  room,  is  now  an 
airman  third  class  in  the  Navy, 
stationed  at  Alameda,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

2nd  Lt.  John  Gunn,  former 

sports  writer  for  the  Monmouth 

(III.)  Review-Atlas,  is  the  new 
officer  in  charge  of  the  base  news¬ 
paper,  the  Windsock,  and  the  radio 
station,  WCPR,  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
N.  C.  He  also  is  assistant  public 
information  officer  for  the  2nd 
Marine  Air  Wing. 

♦  ♦  « 

S/Sgt.  Jack  Grubel,  former 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  editing  the  Twin 
Village  News  near  his  Lackland 
•AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas  station. 
His  assistant  editor  is  M  Sgt. 
Harry  Graham,  who  runs  the 
Lackland  Talespinner,  base  news¬ 
paper. 

*  «  * 

Don  Cange,  reporter  for  the 
Galveston  (Texas)  Tribune,  left 
the  staff  Feb.  13  for  a  vacation  in¬ 
terval  before  his  induction  into  the 
U.  S.  Army  in  March. 

«  *  « 

Sgt.  James  W.  Shelmerdine. 
Jr.,  with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  circulation  department 
prior  to  going  into  the  service,  has 
joined  the  cast  of  “Pick  Yourself 
Up!”  40th  Infantry  Division  show 
slated  to  tour  Korea.  He  is  an 
amateur  magician. 

■ 

Gaylord  T.  (Gay)  Binder,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter, 
has  begun  a  two-year  hitch  with 
the  Navy  at  Norfolk  (Va.)  naval 
base. 

■ 

Crusade  for  Safety 
Pledges  Continue 

Minneapolis 

.Although  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune’s  Crusade  for  Safety 
officially  ended  Feb.  11,  pledges 
are  still  coming  in  from  Upper 
Midwest  motorists. 

More  than  100,000  motorists 
have  clipped  pledges  from  the 
newspapers  or  obtained  them 
through  local  organizations  and 
mailed  them  in.  The  pledges  were 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  Up¬ 
per  Midwest  states. 

Governor  Anderson,  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  a  letter  to  Gideon  Sey¬ 
mour,  executive  editor  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune,  said  the  newspapers 
“played  an  important  role  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  in  the  struggle  to  re¬ 
duce  the  traffic  accident  toll  in  our 
state.” 


Ottawa  Journal 
Reports:  '1953 
Quite  a  Year!' 

Ottawa 

The  annual  report  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Company  of  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ltd.  says  1953  was  “quite 
a  year.”  Net  profit  of  $137,391  re¬ 
presented  earnings  per  share  of 
$1.37  compared  with  95c  in  1952. 

The  company  reported  that 
gross  earnings  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal  reached  new  high  levels— 
$448,854.  Principal  deductions 
were  $156,170  for  depreciation  of 
fixed  assets,  $119,848  for  income 
tax  and  $30,045  for  remuneration 
of  executive  officers. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet 
showed  total  assets  of  $1,660,929, 
and  surplus  of  $1,022,932  with 
100.000  shares  outstanding  at 
$300,000. 

Circulation  of  the  Journal  rose 
from  60,000  to  63,000,  the  largest 
in  its  history.  It  was  noted  that  in 
1953  the  newspaper  sent  its  own 
correspondents  to  Korea  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  to  the  Coronation,  to  Yugos¬ 
lavia,  Austria,  the  Arctic,  Ger¬ 
many,  Mexico  and  the  gold  mine 
strikes. 

“The  Journal,”  said  the  report, 
“sold  more  papers,  carried  more 
advertising,  used  1,500  more  tons 
of  newsprint,  employed  more  peo¬ 
ple,  increased  its  salary  bill  by 
13%,  used  more  newspaperboys; 
and  to  the  new  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  machines  installed  last  year 
it  added  modern  equipment  for 
preparing  photographs  for  repro¬ 
duction,  new  Wirephoto  services, 
new  circulation  department  ma¬ 
chinery  to  handle  color  comics 
starting  Jan.  16,  1954.” 

■ 

Press  Omniscience 
Tendency  Protested 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Newspapers  came  in  for  criti¬ 
cism  here  when  Elmo  Roper  list¬ 
ed  a  series  of  present-day  public 
opinion  aspects  that  cause  him 
concern.  He  was  addressing  a 
joint  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club  and  regional  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  meeting. 

“The  growing  self  -  appointed 
omniscience  of  the  press”  which 
calls  for  the  editor  to  expert  every 
situation  ranging  from  the  A-bomb 
to  public  parks  threatens  to  bring 
about  a  rash  of  mental  break¬ 
downs  unless  curbed,  he  declared. 

‘Today  editors  are  becoming 
the  superb  .second-gues.sers  of  all 
time,”  added  the  research  expert 
and  newspaper  columnist. 

In  protesting  the  growing  dis¬ 
comfort  faced  by  dissenters,  Mr. 
Roper  expressed  concern  over  tht 
climate  which  means  a  divergence 
of  opinion  that  leads  to  name 
calling. 

Mr.  Roper  further  declared  h* 
would  like  to  see  a  broader  con¬ 
cept  of  man’s  goodness  than  that 
evidenced  in  the  daily  newspapers- 
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The  Calendar  Holds  No  More 


Important  Dates  than  these  for  the 


APRIL 

17 

NEWSPAPER 

APRIL 

7A 

INDUSTRY 

ANPA  CONVENTION 

1  # 

APRIL  19 -22nd. 

• 

Pre-Convention 
Issue  . . . 

The  Pre-Convention  Issue 
is  a  preview  containing  the 
programs,  names  and  hotel 
addresses  of  those  attending 
the  Convention,  prediction 
of  things  to  come.  etc.  Pub¬ 
lication  date,  April  17th; 
forms  close,  April  2nd. 


Between  these  two  dates,  vastly  important  newspaper 
history  will  be  made — starting  with  preliminary  plans 
and  the  polishing  of  speeches,  right  on  through  the 
actual  Convention  agenda. 

It  is  all  vitaf  to  more  than  the  customary  development 
of  newspaper  problems  and  new  practices.  Newspapers 
are  getting  better  every  day — edited  better,  printed 
better,  distributed  with  a  wider  impact  on  their  sur¬ 
rounding  trade  areas. 


Convention 
Issue  .  .  . 

The  Convention  Issue  is 
filled  to  the  brim  with 
WHAT  HAPPENED  .  .  . 
speeches,  committee  report^ 
etc.  Publication  date,  April 
24th;  forms  close,  April  %h. 


But  .  .  .  each  year  brings  fresh  economies,  labor-saving 
devices,  a  new  outlook  on  what  a  modem  paper  can 
and  should  be.  You  Publishers  of  newspapers  will 
attend.  But  what  an  opportunity  the  Convention  Issues 
afford  you  to  promote  your  newspapers  from  the 
national  advertising  angle! 


ANPA 

Special  Numbers 

Those  who  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  in 
NEWSPAPERS  take  a  keener  interest  in  this  Conven¬ 
tion  than  perhaps  in  any  other.  They  either  attend 
or  follow  every  development  through  the  columns  of 
Editor  &  Publiser’s  two-packed  Convention  Issues. 
Every  jot  and  title  of  news  is  contained  in  them,  and 
both  issues  will  be  distributed  at  the  Convention.  And 
—here  is  the  crux  of  it— THOSE  WHO  ADVERTISE 
NATIONALLY  and  THOSE  WHO  PREPARE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  CAMPAIGNS  AND  BUY  THE  SPACE  are 
eager  readers  of  E  &  P  every  week. 


Rates  *  ♦  * 

Full  page,  $460:00;  half¬ 
page,  $260,000;  quarter- 
page,  $145.00;  eighth- 
page,  $95.00;  or  contract 
rates  apply. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

$uite  1700,  Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Denver  Post  Tests 
Pix  in  Courtroom 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

A  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  camera¬ 
man  has  added  further  proof  to 
the  claims  of  professional  news¬ 
paper  photography  groups  that 
pictures  can  be  made  quietly  and 
efficiently  in  courtrooms  without 
upsetting  decorum,  distracting  wit- 
uesses  or  creating  misconceptions 
of  the  court. 

Staffer  A1  Moldvay  did  the  art 
work  the  last  week  in  February 
when  the  newspaper  decided  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  today’s  methods 
with  the  camera  don’t  interfere 
with  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
the  court. 

The  Postman  on  one  of  his  two 
courtroom  visits  took  22  pictures 
in  30  minutes  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  judge  and  so  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  that  attorneys 
sitting  three  feet  away  didn’t  know 
what  he  was  doing,  the  Post  said. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Moldvay  repeatedly 
told  a  Post  reporter  sitting  right 
beside  him  that  he  had  just  made 
a  shot.  He  mentioned  this  so  he 
could  get  correct  identifications  of 
the  subjects. 

Legit  News  ri\ 

The  photographer  used  a  Leica 
that  hung  from  a  strap  around  his 
neck  and  was  hidden  under  his 
jacket.  He  took  only  what  he  con- 
isidered  pictures  of  legitimate  news 
value,  including  principal  witnesses 
testifying,  attorneys  conferring 
and  the  mass  swearing-in  of  12 
witnesses.  He  was  positioned  in 
the  press  section  on  the  far  side  of 
the  courtroom. 

In  its  story  of  the  event,  the 
Post  said.  “The  picture-taking  was 
done  as  an  experiment  testing  the 
claims  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  in  an  adopted  canon 
of  judicial  ethics  alleges  that  pho¬ 
tography  in  a  courtroom: 

“1.  Detracts  from  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  proceedings. 

“2.  Distracts  the  witness  in  giv¬ 
ing  testimony. 

“3.  Degrades  the  court. 

“4.  Creates  misconceptions  of 
the  court  in  the  mind  of  the 
public.” 

The  newspaper  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  Colorado  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  has  adopted  the  canon. 
As  things  stand  now,  the  Post 
added,  ‘judges  generally  decline 
permission  to  photographers  to 
take  pictures  in  courts  here  de¬ 
spite  assurance  flashbulbs  will  not 
be  used.” 

Invades  Free  Press 

Other  newspapers  in  Colorado 
besides  the  Post,  as  well  as  press 
associations,  are  fighting  this  canon 
that  is  endorsed  by  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court.  Those  opposed  to  it 
stress  the  point  that  the  people 


have  a  right  to  know  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on,  even  in  the  courtrooms. 
They  claim  this  canon  controverts 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“Press  groups,”  the  Post  story 
said,  “agree  dignity  and  decorum 
must  be  maintained  in  the  courts, 
but  they  feel  that  whether  pictures 
should  be  taken  should  be  left  to 
the  individual  judge,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  case  and  its 
public  interest.” 

Willard  C.  Haselbush.  city  ed¬ 
itor.  said,  “From  time  to  time,  we 
intend  to  demonstrate  to  the  bar 
associations  and  the  judiciary  that 
their  code  is  archaic  and  that  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  taken  in  a  courtroom 
while  a  trial  is  in  progress  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
dignity  of  the  proceedings  or  dis¬ 
tracting  witnesses.” 

Mr.  Haselbush  explained  that  up 
until  last  Fall  the  Denver  news¬ 
papers  had  made  good  progress  in 
demonstrating  to  judges  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  courtroom  pictures 
using  new  camera  equipment  and 
techniques.  Then  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  republished  the 
■AB.A’s  ban  on  such  pictures  and 
repeated  the  bar  group’s  belief  that 
they  would  degrade  the  court,  and 
so  on. 

The  Post  immediately  protested 
the  ban  to  the  high  court  and  to 
the  Colorado  Bar  Association, 
which  set  up  a  special  committee 
to  study  the  problem. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Floyd  H.  McCall,  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  demonstrated  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  small,  silent  cameras 
which  use  faster  lenses  and  film. 

Mr.  McCall  also  took,  unno¬ 
ticed,  many  pictures  of  persons  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  to  drive  home 
the  Post’s  contention  that  in  most 
cases  picture-taking  goes  unnoticed. 

The  committee  expressed  itself 
as  “very  much  in  sympathy”  with 
the  paper’s  position,  but  said  it 
was  powerless  to  override  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Haselbush,  that’s 
when  the  Post  decided  to  stage  a 
double-barreled  attack  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  ban  by  working  on  a  national 
level  to  have  it  repealed. 

“We  propose  to  ask  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
for  their  wholehearted  support  of 
our  efforts,”  Mr.  Haselbush  said. 

“We  want  them  to  help  us 
mount  a  national  drive  against  this 
archaic  picture  ban,  but  until  we 
get  this  drive  rolling  nationally 
we're  going  to  go  into  Colorado 
courts  and  take  pictures.” 

The  Post  will  bring  up  its  plan 
of  action  before  the  19.^4  conven¬ 


tions  of  SDX  and  the  ASNE,  he 
added,  and  ask  their  aid  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  no-picture  edict. 

Pridgeon  Retires 

They  s.sid  goodbye  to  Ike  in 
Washington  last  week.  He’d  been 
in  office  long  enough. 

Irwin  (Ike)  Pridgeon  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  that  is. 
He  has  retired  after  almost  50 
years’  service  with  the  newspaper. 
Sixty  of  his  fellow  employes  gave 
him  a  dinner  party  and  a  going- 
away  pre-sent  of  a  surf-casting  rod 
and  reel. 

Ike  Pridgeon  must  have  had 
long  memories  at  the  party,  hark¬ 
ing  back,  in  fact,  to  1906  when 
he  first  started  taking  pictures  for 
the  Star.  He  was  employed  then 
by  the  Cliendinst  Studio  which 
had  a  contract  to  do  the  paper’s 
photographic  work.  In  1915  Mr. 
Pridgeon  joined  the  staff. 

He  photographed  many  famous 
people  b.ack  in  those  days,  includ¬ 
ing  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  was 
White  House  incumbent  when  the 
young  cameraman  began  hLs  ca¬ 
reer,  and  he  captured  on  film  the 
notables  of  World  War  II,  but, 
according  to  a  Star  reporter  who 
covered  the  dinner,  Ike  remem¬ 
bers  best  the  flash-powder  mishaps 
he  had. 

There  was  the  time,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  photographed  Vicepres¬ 
ident  Charles  G.  Dawes  in  his  of¬ 
fice.  He  happened  to  discard  some 
powder  into  a  cuspidor,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Star,  and  about  an 
hour  later  someone  tossed  a  light¬ 
ed  match  into  the  cuspidor.  Boom! 
— that’s  all,  brother. 

An  even  more  powerful  Prid¬ 
geon  -  created  explosion  occurred 
when  he  put  powder  in  the  gutter 
of  a  local  restaurant  so  he  could 
get  a  picture  of  an  election-night 
crowd  watching  the  Star’s  bulletin 
board. 

It  was  a  fine  picture  he  got,  of 
daylight-like  quality  —  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  blowing  the  gutter  clean 
off  the  building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pridgeon  are  tak¬ 
ing  those  wonderful  memories  to 
Florida  this  month. 

Chief  Must  Stand  Trial 
On  Civil  Liberties  Charge 

Newport,  Ky. 

Federal  Judge  Mac  Swinford 
has  refused  to  dismiss  the  indict¬ 
ment  charging  Police  Chief  George 
Gugel  of  this  city  with  depriving 
George  Bailey,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  cameraman,  of  his  civil 
liberties.  Therefore,  Gugel’s  trial 
will  proceed  on  sch^ule  March  8. 

Chief  Gugel  was  indicted  for 
alleged  interference  when  Mr. 
Bailey  tried  to  take  pictures  of  a 
raid  on  a  gambling  spot  last  July. 
Mr.  Bailey’s  camera  was  taken 
away  and  he  was  sent  to  jail  for 
a  few  hours.  The  chiefs  counsel 
attacked  validity  of  the  14th 
.Amendment  under  which  the  in¬ 
dictment  was  returned.  He  charged 
this  Amendment  never  was  prop¬ 
erly  ratified  by  Congress. 


Blood-Streaked 
Accident  Photo 
Sent  to  Schools 

Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Daily  Press  and  the  Times- 
Herald  blew  up  a  gruesome  night 
accident  photo  and  presented  the 
6  X  3  -  foot  enlargement  to  the 
Hampton  police  last  week  for  use 
in  a  safe-driving  campaign. 

Chief  L.  H.  Nicholson  placed 
the  giant  photo  on  display  for  a 
week  in  Hampton  High  School.  It 
will  be  exhibited  in  all  17  public 
schools  in  Hampton  and  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
and  Hampton  Institute. 

After  completing  this  tour.  Chief 
Nicholson  said,  the  photo  will  be 
installed  as  a  permanent  reminder 
in  the  courtroom  where  traffic 
cases  are  heard. 

William  E.  Bonsor,  manager  of 
the  newspapers’  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  made  the  picture  show¬ 
ing  three  bodies  lying  beside  the 
front  half  of  the  auto.  Blood 
trickles  across  the  pavement  in  sev¬ 
eral  little  streams. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  two 
seriously  injured  when  the  speed¬ 
ing  car  crashed  into  a  utility  pole 
and  tree.  It  was  Hampton’s  worst 
auto  accident  in  30  years.  For  two 
weeks  afterwards,  thousands  of 
people  went  to  a  nearby  junk  yard 
to  view  the  wreckage. 

Obsitnik  Wins  Trophy 
Second  Year  in  Row 

Larry  Obsitnik,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  will  receive  the  C.  E 
Palmer  Trophy  for  the  second 
straight  year  when  awards  are 
made  April  11  in  the  Arkansas 
Associated  Press  photo  competi¬ 
tion. 

Larry’s  sweepstakes  winner 
showed  a  St.  Louis  Cardinal  base¬ 
ball  player,  Steve  B  i  1  k  o ,  being 
tagged  out  at  home  plate  by  Jim 
Sady,  Little  Rock  Traveler  catcher, 
during  an  exhibition  game. 
photograph  also  won  first  place  in 
the  sports  division. 

Other  sports  winners  were  Gene 
Prescott,  Arkansas  Gazette;  and 
Ed  P  u  s  k  a  ,  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times. 

Bob  Williams,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  took  first  place  in 
the  spot  news  division.  Rudolph 
Vetter,  same  paper,  was  awarded 
first  place  in  the  feature  division. 
■ 

Telephone  Beat 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Larry  Powers  of  Clinton,  string 
correspondent  for  the  News  and 
Observer,  sustained  a  heart  attack 
two  months  ago  which  seemed 
destined  to  curtail  his  newsgath¬ 
ering  activities.  But  Larry  is  back 
in  harness  again — collecting  news 
from  a  telephone  installed  by  his 
hospital  bed. 
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Court  Levies  Penalty 
For  Prejudicing  Trial 


Coffee  'Brews’ 

New  Subscribers 

Lawrence  R.  Neaves.  publisher 
of  the  North  Branch  (Mich.)  ' 


Cornwall,  Ont. 
Chief  Justice  J.  C.  McRuer 
gave  a  sharp  warning  to  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications  last 
week  when  he  levied  stiff  fines 
for  contempt  against  three  United 
States  magazine  publishers  and 
sent  a  magazine  distributor  to 
jail  because  of  articles  which  he 
held  were  prejudicial  to  a  fair 
trial. 

The  stories  to  which  the  On¬ 
tario  chief  justice  took  exception 
were  on  the  murder  of  a  Canadi¬ 
an  Women’s  Army  Corps  sergeant 
last  October.  A  Canadian  Army 
lieutenant,  Peter  Ernest  Robin 
Balcombe,  was  on  trial  for  the 
murder.  On  Feb.  27  he  was 
found  guilty.  The  justice  felt  the 
stories  were  vicious. 

The  three  publications  fined 
were  Official  Detective  magazine. 
Triangle  Publications.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $4,000;  True  Detective 
Cases,  T.  D.  Publications,  Tnc., 
New  York,  $3,000;  True  Police 
Cases,  Fawcett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  $5,000; 
and  Mrs.  Irene  Buse,  editor  of 
True  Detective  Stories.  $2,000  or 
six  months  in  jail. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  first  time 
in  Canada  that  such  fines  have 
been  levied.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  judgment. 

Compared  with  Newspapers 
Justice  McRuer  said  he  regret¬ 
ted  having  to  send  Edward  Bryan, 
operator  of  the  Bryan  News 
Agency  at  Cornwall,  to  jail.  But 
he  felt  that  was  the  only  way  to 
make  sure  distributors  would  in 
the  future  refuse  to  sell  magazines 
that  contained  stories  prejudicial 
to  a  fair  trial  for  persons  charged 
in  serious  cases. 

Counsel  for  the  magazines  and 
the  distributor  pointed  out  to  the 
court  that  the  stories  were  drawn 
from  information  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  case  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  Toronto  Telegram. 
Mrs.  Buse  explained  she  had  also 
used  the  Ottawa  bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  to  check 
points  on  the  case. 

Accounts  Differed 
His  lordship  read  into  the  rec¬ 
ord  several  quotations  from  the 
articles  in  all  three  magazines, 
declaring  the  accounts  differed 
from  the  newspapers  who  “per¬ 
form  a  certain  service  by  giving 
news  of  what  happens." 

Counsel  for  Official  Detective 
made  a  lengthy  submission  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  article,  “But  His 
Alibi  Came  Too  Soon,"  and  said 
his  clients  were  not  trying  to 
shirk  responsibility.  He  said  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  what 
may  tend  to  prejudice  a  fair  trial. 

“I  can  state  from  what  I  have 
read  of  the  case  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  time  I  frankly  do  not  feel 


what  is  written  in  the  article  is  Gazette,  a  weekly,  recently  hit . 
any  more  prejudicial  than  what  upon  the  idea  of  offering  a  pound  ■ 
was  in  the  newspapers.”  began  of  coffee  with  every  new  subscrip- 


Mr.  Levinter. 

Cites  Ottawa  Case 

Mr.  Justice  McRuer;  “We  are 
not  going  to  adopt  that  as  a  guide. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of 
things  in  the  newspapers  in  Cana¬ 
da  that  if  a  motion  was  made  I 
would  unhesitatingly  commit 
them.  I  granted  such  a  motion  in 
regard  to  an  Ottawa  paper.” 

“When  one  reads  the  accounts 
in  The  Star,  the  Telegram  and 
other  papers,  how  could  anything 
be  written  that  would  tend  to¬ 
ward  unfairness  of  the  accused?” 
asked  the  magazine’s  attorney. 

“If  it  is  deliberately  done,  it  is 
different  and  should  be  dealt  with 
more  severely,”  said  his  lordship. 

Chief  Justice  McRuer  told  coun¬ 
sel  there  were  no  motions  before 
him  in  respect  to  newspapers. 

“A  very  different  element  is  in- 
volved,”  his  lordship  said.  “The 

nounced  here  Feb.  19. 


tion.  He  ran  an  ad  in  his  paper 
and  “brewed”  himself  100  addi¬ 
tional  subscribers  at  $2  each. 

“We  have  a  deal  with  a  local 
merchant  whereby  he  gives  us  our 
coffee  wholesale  and  we  give  the 
subscribers  a  coupon,”  explained 
Mr.  Neaves.  “They  go  to  his  store  ' 
and  pick  up  the  brand  of  coffee 
they  want.  This  makes  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  more  customers  going  through 
his  store,  thus  making  everybody  | 
happy.” 

NLRB  Denied  Appeal 
In  Indianapolis  I 

Chicago 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  .Appeals  denied  a  petition  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  | 
.seeking  a  “cease  and  desist”  order  j 
against  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 


newspapers  perform  a  certain 
service  by  giving  news  of  what 
happens.  The  m;igazine  articles 
are  published  .solely  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  certain  types  of 
mind.” 

Justice  McRuer  said  a  full  re¬ 
port  of  the  trial  by  the  newspapers 
was  a  public  service. 

Cites  Case  of  Pictures 
He  dealt  with  publication  of 
pictures  in  newspapers.  “I  am 
not  suggesting  a  newspaper  should 
not  publish  a  picture  of  a  person 


Judges  F.  Ryan  Duffy  and  Wal- ! 
ter  C.  Lindley  ruled  that  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  had  not 
interfered  with  the  right  of  cir-! 
dilation  department  employes  to  j 
a  “fair,  unhampered  choice”  in  se-  i 
lecting  their  collective  bargaining 
agent.  , 

NLRB  had  held  the  newspapers  ' 
engaged  in  an  unfair  labor  prac-| 
tice  in  recognizing  the  Employes’ 
Protective  Association,  an  inde- , 
fiendent  union,  instead  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  It  | 


involved  in  a^  criminal  or  civil  ordered  the  papers  to  cease 
suit,  but  there  is  a  duty  to  refrain  and  desist  in  recognizing  the  as- 
from  publication  where  a  sugges-  sociation  and  had  asked  the  Court 
tion  of  identification  may  arise,  Appeals  to  enforce  the  order. 
Sometimes  the  publication  of  a 


picture  assists  the  administration 
of  justice.” 

Mr.  Bryan  showed  the  court 
contracts  with  national  news  dis¬ 
tributors  under  which  he,  as  a 
local  agent,  had  no  choice  of  the 
magazines  sent  him.  He  admit- 


Harry  Martin  Opens 
Free  Lance  Service 

Memphis 

Purchase  of  a  building  and  plans 
for  a  free-lance  newspaper  cor- 


ted  never  checking  magazines  to  respondent  office  were  disclosed 
see  if  they  contained  libelous  here  this  week  by  Harry  Martin, 
stories.  former  president  of  the  American 

“Do  you  know  the  editor  of  a  Newspaper  Guild  and  adviser  to 
newspaper  in  Canada  can  go  to  the  foreign  aid  program  in  Europe, 
jail  for  something  his  newspaper  Mr.  Martin  said  he  expects  to 
publishes,  although  he  may  never  write  for  newspapers  in  Europe 
see  it?”  asked  the  court.  “I  didn’t  und  will  be  available  for  special 
know  it  until  now.”  coverage  desired  in  the  South  by 

■  .American  or  foreign  papers. 

Girl  ReDorier  Is  become  a  partner 

^  ..  Ilf..  with  his  brother-in-law.  Col.  J. 

uperotion  Witness  Tom  Kizer  in  a  new  gift  imports 

Orlando,  Fla.  firm  to  be  known  as  the  Ki-Mart 
A  new  technique  in  orthoptic  Company,  which  is  purchasing  the 
surgery,  in  which  a  man  was  given  former  Avery  Stratton  photo- 
a  stainless  steel  hip  joint  weighing  graphic  studio  building  and  prop- 
just  under  two  pounds,  was  wit-  erty  at  2711  Union  Avenue  for 
nessed  by  Emily  Bavar,  reporter  $30,000. 

and  church  editor  of  the  Orlando  Mr.  Martin,  who  retired  from 
Sentinel-Star.  Her  experience  was  the  ANG  post  Nov.  1  after  serving 
recorded  in  a  story  published  in  three  two-year  terms,  was  for  many 
Florida  magazine,  Sunday  supple-  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
ment  of  the  Sientinel.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
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FOR  HEADS  . . . 

FOR  FOODSTORE  .  . . 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  DISPLAY 
USE  MODERN  WIDE 
RANGE  LINOTYPES 

the  versatile  machines  that 
cut  ad  composition  costs 

MERGENTHALiR 

(»  LINOTYPE 

LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryarson  Streat,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  iH  Linotype  Tima  Kouian  aud 
Mcmbere  of  the  Spartan  family 


IT  you  have  international  business 
Interests  associated  with  pubiishin9, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
‘he  national  monthly  business  news- 
3a  per  devoted  to  those  closely  ra- 
ated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


emspaper  NEWSSi 


1 5  HamiltoR  St.,  SydRoy  Aastralia 
Aaaoal  Sobeerlptloa  te  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Writ9  tar  mmnpta  copy. 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

More  than  80%  of  the  100  leadin? 
national  advertisers  in  1952  used 
newspaper  supplement  advertising. 
I  Many  advertisers  usinir  one  or  more 
I  of  the  three  national  supplements 
used  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Magazine  to  complete  their  supple¬ 
ment  schedule.  In  1952.  more  than 
I  a  100  This  Week  advertisers  placed 
a  total  of  286.419  lines  in  the 
Louisville  Courier  -  Journal  Maga¬ 
zine. 

i*nd  for  your  froo  copy  of  a  new  factual 
sfudy  of  ntwipopor  supplomonft.  Wiila 
to:  tromotion  Deportmanl,  Tfio  Courior- 
.  Journal,  Louituilla  2.  Konlucky. 


j  *  THE  LOUISVILLE 

I  (ffonritr'JIoarnal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sundoy  Courior-Jovrnol  Circulation  303,- 
?38  •  Momber  of  Th«  Locally-Edited 
3rouo  •  Reo'esented  Notionally  bv  Tti# 
Ifonhem  Co«*poay. 
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Engravers  to  Vote 

continued  from  page  7 


sisted  that  a  pattern  of  equality 
did  exist  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  workers  had  en¬ 
joyed  an  edge  over  the  other  en¬ 
gravers  for  many  years  until 
around  1950. 

Using  the  Board’s  own  compu¬ 
tation  on  cost-of-living  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  factors,  Mr.  Meany  ar¬ 
gued  that  an  increase  of  more 
than  $6  for  wages  would  be  in 
order. 

Industry-Wide  Approach 

The  AFL  leader  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  majority’s  imposi¬ 
tion  of  collective  bargaining 
standards  on  the  basis  of  pay 
and  hours  across  the  country  and 
he  asserted  that  “the  newspaper 
industry  is  now  flirting  with  the 
industrywide  approach.” 

“Wishing  that  the  wage  inequi¬ 
ty  would  ‘just  go  away’  does  not 
settle  the  problem,”  he  wrote. 
“The  employers  have  attempted  to 
ignore  the  problem  in  their  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Board;  yet  they 
must  still  meet  it.  The  majority 
has  attempted  to  dismiss  the 
problem,  but  the  problem  is  still 
here. 

“The  path  on  which  the  em¬ 
ployers  have  now  placed  their 
feet,”  he  concluded,  “leads  to  na¬ 
tionwide  collective  bargaining  and 
the  predictable  results  could  even¬ 
tually  be  quite  unsatisfactory  to 
a  majority  of  the  Association 
members  whose  newspapers  are 
located  in  cities  much  smaller 
than  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.” 

Mapel  Hopes  for  Stability 

Some  of  the  resentment  on  the 
part  of  unionists  was  attributed  to 
the  long  delay  in  the  report. 
Promise  of  a  quick  decision  had 
been  held  out  last  December 
when  fact  finding  was  suggested  as 
a  solution  to  the  dispute.  Hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Board  were  more 
prolonged  than  anticipated,  and 
then  Mr.  Seward’s  illness  on  two 
occasions  caused  postponments  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report. 

William  Mapel,  president  of  the 
publishers’  association,  was  in 
Florida  this  week  when  the  report 
came  out.  He  thanked  the  Board 
members  for  their  time,  effort  and 
patience  in  handling  the  important 
matter. 

“Few  labor  argeements  or  rec¬ 
ommendations  meet  with  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  concerned”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “However,  let  us  hope 
the  provisions  recommended  for 
settling  this  dispute  will  lead  to 
stability  :n  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  operations.” 


Majority  Opinion 

continued  from  page  7 

scale  of  photo-engravers  employed 
by  these  newspapers  are  out  of 
line  with  the  hours  and  minimum 
wage  scale  of  the  photo-engravers 
employed  in  the  so-called  “com¬ 


mercial”  and  “gravure”  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  area  and  that  this 
inequality  should  be  corrected.  To 
the  Union,  in  other  words,  the 
controlling  principle  is  that  of 
“intra-craft  equality”  and  the  im¬ 
portant  and  decisive  fact  is  that 
photo-engravers  at  commercial 
plants  get  more  pay  for  shorter 
hours  than  do  photo-engravers  at 
the  newspapers. 

Publishers'  Contention 

The  Publishers’  main  conten¬ 
tion.  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
the  settlement  arrived  at  with  the 
photo-engravers  is  bound  to  set 
the  pattern  for  settlements  with 
all  of  the  other  newspaper  craft 
unions,  and  that  in  view  of  present 
circulation  and  advertising  trends 
they  cannot  safely  increase  their 
costs  by  more  than  the  $3.75 
package  they  have  offered. 

The  facts  which  the  Publishers 
consider  decisive,  accordingly,  are 
these  bearing  on  the  newspaper 
industry  in  New  York,  on  its  de¬ 
veloping  wage  patterns,  on  the 
likelihood  that  whatever  is  granted 
to  the  Photo-engravers  will  have 
to  be  granted  also  to  the  other 
newspaper  unions  and  on  the 
ability  of  the  newspapers  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  face  of  declining  reve¬ 
nues  and  increasing  costs. 

Inability  to  Pay 

First,  let  us  consider  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Publishers.  Essentially 
it  is  a  claim  of  inability  to  pay.  It 
is  not.  however,  a  claim  that  the 
$3.75  package  is  the  most  the 
newspapers  can  afford  to  give  to 
the  photo-engravers  alone.  Rather, 
it  is  a  claim  that  the  $3.75  pack¬ 
age  is  the  most  the  newspapers 
can  afford  to  give  across  the  board 
to  all  of  their  so-called  “mechan¬ 
ical”  employes. 

These  six  newspapers  employ 
approximately  1 7.000  people. 
About  7,300  of  these  are  “white 
collar”  workers,  some  represented 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild  and  some 
unorganized.  The  remaining  9.600 
“mechanical”  employes  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  nine  craft  unions — 
i.e.  the  Electricians,  the  Machin¬ 
ists,  the  Mailers,  the  Newspaper 
Mail  and  Deliverers,  the  Paper 
Handlers,  t  h  e  Photo-engravers, 
the  Pressmen,  the  Stereotypers 
and  the  Typographers. 

The  Publishers  assert  that  even 
though  these  other  craft  unions 
are  not  parties  to  this  proceeding, 
they  are  sure  to  demand — at  the 
very  least  —  whatever  increase  is 
granted  to  the  Photo-engravers. 

Common  Front 

In  recent  years,  the  Publishers 
note,  the  various  newspaper  craft 
unions  —  dealing  with  each  other 
through  the  .Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  —  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  cooperate — to  set  com¬ 
mon  bargaining  objectives  and  de¬ 
velop  a  common  bargaining 
strategy.  This  inter-union  cooper¬ 
ation  has  led  in  the  direction  of 
uniform  wage  increases  for  all 
crafts.  In  1950,  the  wage  settle¬ 
ment  worked  out  between  the 
Publishers  and  the  Photo-Engrav¬ 


ers  Union  was  adopted  by  all  of 
the  other  unions.  Each  union 
signed  a  two-year  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  immediate  $5.00 
wage  increase  plus  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  which  gave  to  all 
nine  of  the  unions  an  identical 
$6.00  increase  in  1951.  In  1952, 
the  Photo-Engravers,  the  Press¬ 
men,  the  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Electricians  all  signed 
agreements  for  an  increase  of 
$6.00.  The  other  five  mechanical 
craft  unions  received  increases  of 
either  $5.00  or  $5.50 — and  have 
manifested  their  dissatisfaction  at 
receiving  this  less  favorable  treat¬ 
ment. 

Like  Increase  for  All 

In  view  of  this  developing  pat¬ 
tern  of  uniformity,  the  Publishers 
say,  the  $3.75  package  offered  to 
the  Photo-Engravers  has  also  been 
offered  to  all  of  the  other  unions. 
One  of  them  —  the  Newspaper 
Mail  and  Deliverers  Union — has 
accepted  it.  The  others  are  wait¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing. 

The  Publishers  are  certain  that 
any  additional  increase  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  Board  would  be 
demanded  by  the  other  newspaper 
crafts  and  that  the  probable  cost 
of  any  increase  to  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  must  be  computed  on  the 
assumption  that  a  like  increase 
would  have  to  be  given  to  all 
mechanical  employes. 

Circulation  Shift 

Because  of  this  fact,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  insist  that  the  $3.75  pack¬ 
age  represents  the  very  most  to 
which  the  papers  can  safely  com¬ 
mit  themselves  in  view  of  their 
present  economic  difficulties  and 
their  darkening  prospects.  People 
in  the  New  York  City  area,  they 
say,  are  moving  to  the  suburbs. 
.As  a  result,  the  circulation  of  the 
New  York  City  newspapers  is 
dropping.  Between  1948  and  1953, 
weekday  circulation  dropped  6.2 
per  cent  and  Sunday  circulation 
dropped  12.6  per  cent.  This  is  to 
be  compared  with  an  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers  of  24.5  per  cent  weekdays 
and  118.6  per  cent  Sundays. 

Equally  serious,  in  the  view  of 
the  Publishers,  is  the  fact  that  re¬ 
tail  business  has  been  moving  to 
the  suburbs,  and  that  advertising 
revenues  are  flowing  in  the  same 
direction.  Advertising  linage  in 
suburban  newspapers  has  in¬ 
creased  almost  30  per  cent  since 
1948.  During  the  same  period  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  New  York  City 
newspapers  has  remained  station¬ 
ary  or  has  even  fallen  slightly. 

The  Publishers  see  no  indication 
that  these  trends  wilt  be  reversed. 
On  the  contrary,  they  note  that 
with  the  rise  in  television,  the 
share  in  the  advertising  dollar 
which  is  being  spent  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  dropping,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  color  television,  they  fear 
a  further  drop. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  position?  Essentially,  they 
are  asking  this  Board  to  accept  as 


valid  and  controlling  the  principle 
that  the  Photo-Engravers  should 
receive  no  greater  increase  than 
the  newspapers  could  safely  afford 
to  give  to  all  the  other  craft 
unions. 

They  are  asking  us,  in  other 
words,  to  decide  on  our  recom¬ 
mendation  as  though  we  were 
authorized  and  directed  to  set 
wages  for  all  the  mechanical  em¬ 
ployes — precisely  as  though  all  the 
craft  unions,  were  parties  to  this 
proceeding  or  had  formally  agreed 
to  accept  our  recommendations  as 
binding  upon  them. 

The  Only  Issue 

We  cannot  do  so.  The  only 
union  which  is  a  party  to  the  Joint 
Stipulation  creating  this  Board  is 
New  York  Photo-Engravers  Union 
No.  1.  The  only  issue  we  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  deal  with  in  our  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  whether  the 
Photo-Engravers  should  receive 
more  money  and  a  shorter  work 
week  than  the  Publishers  have 
offered  them.  We  know  of  no 
agreement  committing  any  other 
union  either  to  demand  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  for  their  own  members  the 
wage  increase  finally  given  to  the 
photo-engravers.  We  do  not  know 
whether  our  recommendations  will 
be  accepted  even  by  the  Publishers 
and  the  Photo-Engravers.  We 
clearly  cannot  be  sure  what  in¬ 
fluence  they  will  have  on  anyone 
else. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
fairly  discharge  our  obligation  un¬ 
der  the  Joint  Stipulation  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  claims  of  the  Photo- 
Engravers  on  their  own  independ¬ 
ent  merits.  We  cannot  let  our 
judgment  be  influenced  by  specu¬ 
lations  as  to  the  future  conduct 
of  the  other  unions.  It  would 
clearly  be  unfair  to  the  Publish¬ 
ers  if  we  recommended  that  the 
Photo  -  Engravers  receive  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  merely  because  we 
thought  the  other  unions  might  be 
content  with  less.  It  would  be 
quite  as  unfair  to  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  if  we  recommended  that 
they  receive  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  merely 
because  we  thought  the  other  un¬ 
ions  might  insist  on  more. 

Claim  for  Equalization 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether — under  any  ac¬ 
ceptable  wage  criteria — the  Photo- 
Engravers  are  entitled  to  more 
than  the  Publishers  have  offered 
them.  And  first  let  us  consider 
the  criterion  proposed  by  the  Un¬ 
ion  itself — the  claim  that  wages 
and  hours  should  be  equally 
throughout  the  photo-engraving 
craft  in  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area. 

New  York  Photo-Engravers  Un¬ 
ion  No.  1  has  3,233  members.  Of 
these,  2,252  (70  per  cent)  work 
for  so-called  “commercial”  con¬ 
cerns  which  make  plates  for  use 
in  books,  magazines  and  other 
printing  enterprises  using  the  let¬ 
ter  press  process.  Six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  (20  per  cent)  work 
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at  so-called  “gravure”  establish¬ 
ments  using  the  rotogravure  proc¬ 
ess.  Only  308  journeymen  photo¬ 
engravers  (10  per  cent)  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  newspapers  involved 
in  this  case. 

In  both  commercial  and  grav¬ 
ure  establishments  the  regular 
hours  of  photo-engravers  are 
shorter  and  the  minimum  weekly 
wage  rates  are  higher  than  in  the 
newspapers. 

23.5c  Hourly  Differential 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  $3.00 
general  increase  offered  by  the 
Publishers  would  narrow  but  not 
eliminate  the  differential  between 
the  commercial  and  gravure 
scales  and  the  newspaper  scale. 
It  may  be  noted,  further,  that 
when  the  weekly  wage  scales  are 
translated  into  hourly  rates,  the 
disadvantage  of  the  newspaper 
photo-engravers  becomes  even 
more  evident. 

Thus  a  day  shift  photo-engraver 
in  a  commercial  plant,  earning 
$127  for  a  35-hour  week,  has  a 
straight-time  hourly  wage  rate  of 
$3,628.  A  day  shift  photo-engrav¬ 
er  working  for  a  newspaper,  earn¬ 
ing  $120  for  a  3614  hour  week, 
has  a  straight-time  hourly  wage 
rate  of  $3,310.  31.8  cents  less  than 
the  commercial  rate.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers’  offer  of  $3.00  per  week 
would  raise  the  newspaper  hourly 
rate  to  $3,393,  but  this  would 
still  leave  an  hourly  differential  of 
23.5  cents. 

The  Union  sees  no  reason  why 
its  members  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  should  continue  at  such  a 
disadvantage.  A  1 1  journeymen 
photo-engravers,  it  says,  must  have 
the  same  basic  knowledge  and 
skill.  All  do  essentially  the  same 
basic  types  of  work.  In  the  Un¬ 
ion’s  opinion  it  is  completely  un¬ 
fair  that  one  group  of  employers, 
employing  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
craft  in  the  area,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  provide  lower  wages  and 
require  a  longer  work  week  than 
do  the  commercial  and  gravure 
establishments  employing  90  per 
cent  of  the  craft. 

The  Union  points  out,  further, 
that  the  present  wage  relationship 
is  a  reversal  of  the  pattern  which 
used  to  obtain  in  this  area  and 
which  still  does  obtain  in  most 
other  cities — a  pattern  in  which 
the  wage  rates  of  newspaper  pho¬ 
to-engravers  exceed  the  rates  in 
the  commercial  plants.  .  .  . 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  claim  that  photo-engraving 
work  in  the  commercial  plants  re¬ 
quires  far  greater  knowledge,  care 
and  skill  than  does  newspaper 
photo-engraving,  it  still  seems 
doubtful  that  the  difference  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify  a  wage  differen¬ 
tial  of  30-^r  even  23.5  cents  an 
hour. 

Result  of  Bargainini' 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think 
that  we  can  wisely  adopt  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  newspaper  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  rates  should  be  equalized  with 
or  maintained  in  any  particular 
relation  to  the  rates  paid  in  com- 
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mercial  plants.  It  seems  clear 
from  the  Union’s  own  evidence 
that  newspaper  and  commercial 
wage  rates  for  photo-engravers 
have  rarely  if  ever  been  the  same 
and  that  the  normal  practice  has 
been  to  bargain  out  these  rates 
independently  of  each  other.  .  .  . 

It  must  be  remembered,  more¬ 
over,  that  all  of  the  contracts 
with  these  three  employer  groups 
that  have  established  these  varying 
weekly  and  hourly  rates  have  been 
voluntarily  negotiated  by  this  same 
local  Union.  We  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Union  has  hereto¬ 
fore  believed  that  the  long  run 
interests  of  its  members  would 
best  be  served  if — in  dealing  with 
each  group  of  employers — it  made 
the  best  bargain  it  possibly  could 
even  though  it  always  resulted 
that  some  photo-engravers  were 
paid  more  than  others  for  work  of 
the  same  general  type. 

This  same  policy  of  separate 
and  unrelated  bargaining  with 
newspaper  and  commercial  em¬ 
ployers  has  been  followed  across 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  with 
similar  results.  .  .  . 

If  this  Board,  then,  were  to 
recommend  that  newspaper  rates 
be  equalized  with  commercial 
rates  or  fixed  in  any  definite  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  rates,  we  would  not 
be  restoring  any  previously  exist¬ 
ing  pattern  of  wage  relationships. 
We  would — if  our  recommenda¬ 
tion  were  accepted — be  introduc¬ 
ing  a  new  pattern  and  a  new 
principle,  which  the  parties  them¬ 
selves  have  never  seen  fit  to 
adopt.  .  .  .  We  conclude,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  we  cannot  wisely  adopt 
the  principle  of  craft-wide  wage 
rate  equality  as  a  guide  to  our 
recommendation. 

Both  Contentioas  Rejected 

We  reject,  then,  the  main  con¬ 
tentions  of  both  the  Publishers 
and  the  Union.  We  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  permit  our  wage  recommen¬ 
dations  in  this  case  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  ability  or  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  Publishers  to  give 
similar  increases  to  other  unions 
not  before  us.  We  cannot  wisely 
attempt  for  the  first  time  to  tie 
the  wage  scales  of  newspaper 
photo-engravers  to  the  wage  scales 
of  photo-engravers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  gravure  plants. 

How  then  should  we  approach 
this  case?  We  think  that  these 
newspaper  photo-engravers  should 
be  treated  as  what  they  are — as 
members  of  a  separate  and  highly 
skilled  craft  working  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  —  and  that  their 
claims  should  be  judged  on  that 
basis.  We  think  that  their  claim 
for  a  shorter  work  week  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
hours  commonly  worked  by  pho¬ 
to-engravers  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  in  the  light  of  recent  trends 
in  such  hours  and  in  the  light  of 
the  problem  faced  by  newspapers 
in  reducing  working  hours. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  their 
claims  for  a  further  wage  increase 
should  be  considered  in  the  light 
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of  their  equities  as  a  separate 
newspaper  craft  and  that  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  asked 
are  ( 1 )  whether  their  rates  have 
kept  pace  with  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living;  (2)  whether  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  offer  provides  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  “improvement”  over  and 
above  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living;  and  (3)  whether  the  in¬ 
crease  offered  by  the  Publishers 
is  in  line  with  the  increases  cur¬ 
rently  being  received  by  newspa¬ 
per  photo-engravers  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

The  recently  expired  contract 
between  the  Publishers’  Asocia- 
tion  and  Photo-Engravers  Union 
No.  1  provided  for  a  36' i  hour 
week  for  all  shifts.  In  its  original 
demands,  the  Union  asked  that 
the  work  week  be  reduced  to  32 
hours.  Before  this  Board,  it  modi¬ 
fied  its  demand  to  a  request  for 
a  35-hour  week — the  same  as  that 
worked  by  the  day  shift  photo-en¬ 
gravers  in  the  commercial  and 
gravure  plants.  .  .  . 

The  real  question  raised  by  this 
request,  therefore,  is  not  how 
long  these  newspaper  photo-en¬ 
gravers  should  actually  work,  but 
what  proportion  of  their  weekly 
working  hours  should  be  paid  for 
at  overtime  rates. 

In  the  20  largest  cities  .  .  .  the 
great  majority  of  the  newspaper 
photo-engravers  have  a  37*4- 
hour  work  week.  In  only  four 
of  these  cities  has  a  35-hour  week 
been  established,  and  in  only  one 
of  them  —  Washington  —  does  the 
35-hour  week  apply  to  the  day 
shift. 

In  the  matter  of  hours  the  pho¬ 
to-engravers  employed  by  these 
New  York  newspapers  are  already 
ahead  of  the  majority  of  their  fel¬ 
lows  working  in  the  newspaper 
industry.  From  the  available  evi¬ 
dence,  moreover,  we  judge  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  agreements 
which  the  Union  negotiated  with 
newspapers  in  1953  provided  for  a 
reduction  in  hours.  We  know  of 
no  current  trend  toward  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours  with  which  these 
photo-engravers  should  properly 
keep  pace.  .  .  . 

We  shall  recommend  that  in 
the  forthcoming  contract  the  hours 
shall  be  maintained  at  36'/4  for 
both  the  day  and  the  night  shifts. 

Wages— Cost  of  Living 

We  turn  next  to  the  wage  issue. 

Between  June,  1944  and  Nov. 
1,  1953 — the  effective  date  of  the 
$3.00  general  increase  —  hourly 
day  rates  increased  74.2%,  the 
weekly  day  scale  increased  68.5% 
and  the  cost  of  living  index  in¬ 
creased  48.8%;  using  November, 
1950  as  the  base  date,  both  hourly 
and  weekly  day  rates  have  risen 
10.8%  while  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  8.1%;  etc. 

The  percentage  increase  in  the 
weekly  scale  has  exceeded  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  from 
every  possible  base  date  except 
January  1,  1941.  Since  this  lat¬ 
ter  date,  the  cost  of  living  index 
has  risen  85.4%  while  the  increase 
in  the  weekly  sgale  amounts  (o 


only  83.5%. 

It  is  urged  that  on  the  basis  of 
these  facts  this  Board  should 
recommend  that  the  weekly  scale 
of  these  photo-engravers  should 
be  raised  at  least  to  a  level  of 
85.4%  above  the  1941  rate.  We 
do  not  think  that  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  in  line  with 
sound  and  fair  principles  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  wage  de¬ 
termination. 

Not  a  Significant  Date 

It  is  true  that  Jan.  1.  1941,  was 
once  a  date  of  great  significance 
in  matters  of  this  sort — the  key 
date  in  the  application  of  certain 
of  the  “cost  of  living”  formulae 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
But  in  our  considered  opinion,  it 
should  have  no  effective  signifi¬ 
cance  now.  We  think  its  proper 
significance  ended  when  the  War 
Labor  Board  went  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  free  collective  bargaining 
on  wages  was  resumed  in  the 
country. 

Since  Korea,  this  country  has 
gone  through  a  second  period  of 
government  wage  control.  A  new 
base  date — January  15.  1950 — 
was  established  for  the  application 
of  cost-of-living  rules.  In  choos¬ 
ing  that  date,  the  government  was 
endeavoring  to  conserve  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living  that  had  resulted 
from  the  most  recent  period  of 
free  collective  bargaining. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  can 
properly  ignore  these  facts.  We 
do  not  think  that  in  our  search  for 
an  appropriate  base  date  we  can 
skip  over  13  years  of  collective 
bargaining  history.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  can  properly  assume 
that  in  no  year  since  1941  have 
the  parties  ever  reached  a  bargain 
sufficiently  fair  and  sufficiently  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  wipe  the  prior  slate 
clean. 

Accordingly,  we  must  reject  the 
claim  for  a  cost  of  living  adjust¬ 
ment  based  on  the  weekly  day 
scale  as  of  January  1,  1941.  And 
in  so  doing  we  must  necesarily 
find  that  no  cost-of-living  adjust¬ 
ment  beyond  that  contained  in 
the  $3.00  general  increase  is  called 
for  in  this  case.  The  percentage 
increase  in  hourly  and  weekly 
rates  as  computed  from  any  other 
base  date  substantially  exceeds  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

‘Productivity’  Factor 

In  recent  years,  increasing  rec¬ 
ognition  has  been  given  to  the 
general  principle  that  as  long  as 
our  economy  is  expanding  and  the 
productivity  of  the  average  work¬ 
er  is  increasing,  wages  should  not 
only  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  but  should  rise  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate. 

These  parties  have  not  always 
applied  this  principle  in  their  bar¬ 
gaining.  Sometimes  the  percent¬ 
age  increase  granted  has  been 
substantially  nnore  than  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  pre¬ 
vious  contract;  sometimes  it  has 
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been  substantially  less.  The  vari¬ 
ations  are  such  that  we  cannot  find 
any  bargaining  “pattern”  in  this 
connection. 

We  note,  nevertheless,  that  the 
$3.00  general  increase  offered  by 
the  Publishers  amounts  to  a  2.4% 
increase  in  rates  since  the  last 
contract.  Comparing  this  with  the 
.4%  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period,  we  find  that 
the  $3.00  increase  provides  for  an 
“improvement”  or  “productivity” 
increase  of  2%  over  the  1952 
weekly  scale.  This  is  more  than 
had  resulted  from  four  of  the  six 
wage  increases  that  had  been  ne¬ 
gotiated  since  free  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  was  resumed  after  World 
War  II.  It  is  somewhat  more  than 
the  average  “improvement”  per¬ 
centage  provided  by  those  six  in¬ 
creases.  We  see  no  basis  in  this 
record  for  recommending  that  a 
greater  “improvement”  increase 
should  be  granted  at  this  time. 

Wages — Current  Trends 

The  Publishers  state  that  their 
$3.75  “package”  offer  was  de¬ 
signed  to  equal  or  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceed  the  average  increase  current¬ 
ly  being  granted  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry.  (From 
published  figures,  the  Publishers 
concluded  that  such  increases 
averaged  approximately  9.7  cents 
per  hour.  Translated  into  weekly 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  a  36Vi 
hour  week,  this  would  come  to 
about  $3.51.)  Such  an  average, 
of  course,  would  include  increases 
granted  not  only  to  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  but  to  other — and  lower  paid 
crafts.  In  view  of  the  Union’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  it  wanted  its  claims 
to  be  judged  separately  and  apart 
from  the  claims  of  any  other  of 
the  newspaper  unions,  we  have 
thought  it  sound  and  equitable  to 
compare  the  $3.75  package  with 
the  increases  currently  granted  to 
newspaper  photo-engravers  alone. 

We  find,  however,  that  such  a 
comparison  does  little  to  help  the 
Union’s  case.  Let  us  take  first  the 
cities  most  nearly  comparable  in 
size  to  New  York.  In  both  Chi- 
cap  and  Los  Angeles,  the  1953 
raise  granted  to  newspaper  photo¬ 
engravers  amounted  to  $4.00  with 
no  change  in  fringe  benefits — only 
25  cents  a  week  more  than  has 
been  offered  in  this  case.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  parties  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  pattern  of  negotiating 
wages  for  two  years  at  a  time  with 
the  initial  increase  somewhat 
higher  than  usual  and  succeeding 
increases  smaller.  The  initial  in¬ 
crease  under  the  current  arrange¬ 
ment  (effective  September  14, 
1953)  was  $4.00  with  no  fringe 
benefits.  In  Detroit,  the  increase 
for  1953  is  still  under  negotiation. 

The  $3.75  package,  then,  would 
keep  the  New  York  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  substantially  in  line  with  the 
trend  in  the  four  largest  cities  of 
the  country.  Expanding  the  in¬ 


quiry  to  include  the  top  20  cities, 
we  find  that  though  four  cities  had 
comparatively  large  increases 
early  in  the  year  (Boston — 
$3.00  general  increase  plus  $2.50 
welfare,  effective  January  1,  1953; 
Washington — $5.00  general  in¬ 
crease  plus  new  sickness  and  ac¬ 
cident  provisions,  effective  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1953;  Milwaukee  —  $4.50 
general  increase,  no  fringes,  effec¬ 
tive  February  1,  1953;  Baltimore 
— $5.00  general  increase  plus 
added  sick  benefits,  effective  .April 
20,  1953)  most  of  the  rest  were 
about  in  line  with  or  even  some¬ 
what  below  the  $3.75  offer.  In 
Cleveland  there  was  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  $2.00  without  fringe 
benefits;  Buffalo  and  Houston  each 
gave  $3.50  without  fringes;  and 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans  and 
Kansas  City  each  gave  $3.00 
without  fringes.  Within  the  last 
six  months  there  have  been  only 
three  departures  from  this  $3.00- 
$4.00  range.  Seattle  gave  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  $4.83  without 
fringes;  Cincinnati  gave  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2.00  without  fringes; 
and  San  Francisco,  a  recent  arbi¬ 
tration  award  raised  wages  $3.50 
in  addition  to  fringe  benefits 
amounting  to  $2.50. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence 
we  simply  cannot  find  that  the 
$3.75  o(fer  is  out  of  line  with  the 
current  trend.  It  is  somewhat 
lower  than  certain  of  the  increas¬ 
es  —  particularly  those  granted 
early  in  1953.  It  is  somewhat 
higher  than  others.  And  though 
averages  here  must  be  approached 
with  caution — because  of  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  dates,  length  of  con¬ 
tracts,  fringe  provisions,  etc.,  av¬ 
eraging  these  increases  is  like 
averaging  apples  and  elephants — 
the  $3.75  package  is  substantially 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  in¬ 
creases  ($3.71)  in  the  weekly 
scale  negotiated  in  1953  in  the 
cities  mentioned. 

What  other  criteria  can  we  use? 
The  comparative  level  of  rates 
among  newspaper  photo-engrav¬ 
ers?  New  York  is  at  the  top. 
equaled  only  by  Chicago.  Inter¬ 
city  differentials?  We  can  find  in 
the  past  rates  no  evidence  of  any 
stable  differentials  between  cities. 
Current  wage  arbitrations  for 
photo-engravers  in  the  newspaper 
industry?  The  San  Francisco 
newspaper  photo  -  engravers  —  as 
noted  above  —  were  recently 
awarded  a  $3.50  general  increase 
over  and  above  a  $2.50  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  health  and  welfare 
plans  which  had  already  been 
agreed  to.  The  arbitrator’s  opin¬ 
ion  stated,  however,  that  he 
granted  this  increase  because  he 
believed  that  San  Francisco  photo¬ 
engravers  were  suffering  from  an 
inter-city  inequity — that  their  rates 
were  too  low  as  compared  to  the 
rates  of  photo-engravers  in  other 
cities  (including  New  York).  In 
all  fairness  we  cannot  view  this 
award  as  setting  a  pattern  for 
similar  increases  in  other  cities — 
increases  which  would  reestablish 
the  very  inequity  the  arbitrator 
was  endeavoring  to  remove. 


Classified  Gain 
In  Northwest 
Told  at  Clinic 

Portland,  Ore. 

Plans  to  make  the  Northwest 
Classified  Managers’  Clinic  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  were  laid  at 
a  meeting  here  Feb.  21-23. 

Committee  members  in  charge 
of  such  organization  are  Les  Jen¬ 
kins,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Ray 
Green,  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman, 
and  W.  H.  Totton,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  the  next  two 
meetings  on  the  University  of 
Washington  campus  in  Seattle  and 
the  University  of  Oregon  campus 
at  Eugene,  respectively.  It  is  hoped 
by  so  doing  the  advertising  courses 
at  both  schools  of  journalism  will 
gain  clearer  insight  into  classified 
advertising  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point  so  as  to  attract  more  gradu¬ 
ates  from  their  schools  into  that 
field. 

Nearly  30  classified  managers 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  at¬ 
tended  the  three-day  meeting  which 
was  opened  by  Hal  Manzer,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Oregonian. 
He  told  the  group  it  is  facing  the 
greatest  challenge  in  its  history  be¬ 
cause  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  using  classified  as  the  measur¬ 
ing  stick  to  see  how  business  is 
doing. 

Jerry  Clark,  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun,  said  “classified  business  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  brighter 
than  the  national  average.” 

Fifteen  daily  papers  in  the 
Northwest  responded  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  he  reported.  The  com¬ 
posite  picture  showed  an  increase 
of  8.75%  over  la.st  year,  compared 
to  the  national  increa.se  of  5.1%. 

The  greatest  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  was  shown  by  the  smaller 
dailies,  some  of  which  showed  an 
increase  as  high  as  25%. 

The  question  and  answer  period 
brought  out  that  more  than  40% 
of  the  papers  in  the  area  have 
raised  classified  rates,  some  as 
much  as  50%  in  the  last  year. 

All  except  four  of  the  papers 
represented  at  the  meeting  showed 
losses  during  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year.  The  Salem  States¬ 
man-Journal  showed  a  gain,  which 
Mr.  Green  attributed  to  consoli¬ 
dation,  resulting  in  forced  combi¬ 
nation  for  classified.  Max  Taylor, 
CAM,  the  Oregonian,  interposed, 
“Call  it  ‘double  opportunity,’  not 
‘forced  combination.’  ” 

“Do-it-YourselF’  sections  were 
reported  by  the  Bremerton  Sun, 
the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and 
News  and  the  Oregon  Journal  in 
Portland.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
they  are  a  good  tie-in  for  adver¬ 
tising  for  services  offered  by  car¬ 
penters.  painters,  etc. 

Will  Jaehn,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle, 
told  what  had  been  done  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  florists’  resistance  to  “no 
flowers”  in  obituary  notices.  The 
florists’  association  is  running  in- 
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stitutional  ads,  titled:  “Flowcn 
Soften  Sorrow,”  followed  by  indi¬ 
vidual  ads  from  six  to  eight  flor¬ 
ists  daily  on  six  months  or  annual 
contract.  The  ads  are  placed  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  funeral  notices  and 
no  further  complaints  have  been 
received. 

■ 

S-H  Promotion 
Contest  Based 
On  Film  'Oscars' 

The  motion  picture  industry  got 
a  lift  in  its  fight  against  the  in¬ 
roads  of  television  this  week  when 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers  in 
key  cities  across  the  country 
launched  a  promotion  that  will 
throw  the  spotlight  on  1953’s  top 
films. 

The  movies,  now  showing  in 
neighborhood  houses  as  well  as 
many  first-run  theaters  all  over  the 
country,  are  those  nominated  for 
the  year’s  “Oscar”  awards. 

Scripps-Howard’s  promotion  is 
an  “Oscar”  predictions’  contest, 
developed  and  serviced  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  by  Charles 
Schneider  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  the  concern’s  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

Purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  give 
film  fans  a  chance  to  test  their 
appraisal  of  1953  films  and  per¬ 
formances  against  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences 
“Oscar”  awards  to  be  announced 
March  25. 

In  addition  to  the  predictions  in 
the  six  top  award  classifications— 
best  film,  best  actor,  best  actress, 
best  supporting  actor,  best  sup¬ 
porting  actress  and  best  direction 
— fans  must  name  their  own  fa¬ 
vorite  film  of  1953  and  briefly 
give  their  reasons  for  liking  it. 

Several  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  are  already  under  way  with 
the  contest,  giving  it  Page  One  an¬ 
nouncements  and  generous  display. 
The  participating  group  includes 
the  New  York  World  -  Telegram 
and  Sun,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen,  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
Houston  Press,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  and  Evansville  Press. 

Several  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
prizes,  and  theater  tickets  are  of¬ 
fered  the  contest  winners. 

No  effort  will  be  made,  Mr. 
Schneider  said,  to  pick  a  national 
winner  of  the  contest,  but  the  vot¬ 
ing  of  the  movie  fans  in  the  par¬ 
ticipating  cities  will  be  tabulated 
for  a  national  story  on  the  fans’ 
own  favorite  film  of  the  year. 

■ 

Hole-in-Street  Editor 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 
The  Buffalo  Courier  -  Express 
front-paged  a  coupon  addressed  to 
its  “Streets  Editor,”  with  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  readers  to  send  it  in  to 
report  the  locations  of  street  holes 
to  help  the  city  engineer  and  the 
EJepartment  of  Public  Works  to 
determine  where  repairs  are 
needed. 
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Flow  of  Soviet 
Periodicals  to 
U.  S.  Curtailed 

By  Tom  Whitney 
Associated  Press  Staii 

The  Malenkov  Government  is 
making  it  harder  than  ever  to 
find  out  what  goes  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  inside  Soviet  Russia. 

Ever  since  Stalin’s  death  the 
new  Kremlin  regime  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  give  the  impression  it’s  re¬ 
laxing  the  stiff  restrictions  on  the 
trickle  of  visitors  and  information 
from  East  to  West. 

But  a  new  Soviet  clamp-down 
on  the  export  of  Russian  publi¬ 
cations  this  year  is  now  making 
itself  felt  here  among  scholars, 
research  workers  and  organizations 
studying  Soviet  affairs. 

In  1953  under  regulations  of 
the  Stalin  Government  the  Rus¬ 
sians  accepted  subscriptions  to  315 
Soviet  publications.  This  was  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the 
thousands  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  issued  in  Russia  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  But  this  year  under 
Malenkov  the  limited  list  has  been 
cut  to  a  total  of  245. 

None  for  Dec.  24,  1953 
Furthermore,  even  among  those 
periodicals  which  can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  here,  there  occur  seem¬ 
ingly  inexplicable  gaps. 

For  instance  a  survey  of  a 
number  of  subscribers  in  New 
York  has  shown  that  none  have 
received  any  copies  of  Pravdu. 
Izvestia  or  other  Moscow  news¬ 
papers  for  Dec.  24,  1953.  This 
was  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
communique  on  the  Beria  trial 
and  execution.  It  looks  very  much 
as  though  this  omission  was  de¬ 
liberate  and  on  orders  from  the 
Kremlin. 

This  year  research  groups  and 
institutions  here  —  almost  all  of 
them  with  an  anti-communist 
point  of  view  —  are  unable  to 
receive  newspapers  from  any  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Soviet  repub¬ 
lics  outside  of  Moscow  —  15  in 
all  with  34  papers  in  Russian  and 
local  languages  which  could  be 
subscribed  to  in  1953. 

It’s  even  impossible  to  get  pub¬ 
lications  from  Minsk  and  Kiev 
which  are. Capitols  of  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Ukraine 
and  Belorussia  send  their  delegates 
to  U.N.  in  New  York  but  they 
won’t  send  their  publications  out¬ 
side  the  Soviet  Union. 

Students  of  Soviet  affairs  feel 
particularly  the  loss  of  these  pro¬ 
vincial  periodicals  in  view  of  the 
continuing  ferment  in  non-Russian 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  reflected 
in  policy  and  personnel  changes 
there.  Analysis  of  what’s  going 
on  there  is  made  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  This  is  perhaps  what  the 
Kremlin  aims  at  by  its  policy. 

Certain  important  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moscow  cannot  now  be 
procured  outside  Russia  —  for  in¬ 


stance,  Moscow  FruvUii,  Evening 
Moscow,  and  Red  Star,  the  organ 
of  the  &viet  .Army. 

Students  of  Soviet  affairs  and 
other  subscribers  find  in  addition 
that  there  are  delays  in  receiv¬ 
ing  magazines  for  which  appar¬ 
ently  it  is  not  the  Russians  who 
are  responsible.  Numbers  of  these 
magazines  are  held  by  the  United 
States  customs  authorities  as  sub¬ 
versive  literature  for  months  at  a 


Oregon  Press 
Assn.  Chooses  | 
R.  B.  Chessman 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  largest  press  confer¬ 
ence  closed  with  the  election  of 
Robert  B.  Chessman,  publisher  of 
the  Astorian-Budget,  as  president, 
succeeding  Tom  B.  Purcell,  Gresh¬ 
am  Outlook.  More  than  300  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  35th  annual 
conference  whose  joint  sponsor 
annually  is  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism. 

“Public  opinion  in  .America  runs 
the  country,  and  newspapers  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  duty  to 
mold  public  opinjpn,”  declared 
Giles  L.  French,  publisher  of  the 
Sherman  County  Journal,  at 
Moro. 

“.Advertisers  are  doing  a  far 
better  job  of  interpreting  trends 
today  than  are  the  news  or  ed¬ 
itorial  columns,”  he  said.  “There 
is  so  much  talk  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  press  has  so  much 
more  freedom  than  it  ever  uses. 

If  you  have  any  ideas,  it  is  a  duty 
to  express  them  in  a  form  that 
the  people  can  read.” 

Warren  C.  Price,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  said  headline 
writers  did  not  pay  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sense  of  a  story  when 
writing  a  head. 

Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  Medford  Mail  Tribune,  led 
a  panel  of  five  German  newspa¬ 
permen  who  told  of  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Berlin  riots  on  June  17, 
1953. 

“Those  First  100  Days  As  Pub¬ 
lisher”  of  the  Bend  Bulletin  were 
discussed  by  Robert  W.  Chandler, 
who  purchased  that  newspaper  on 
Oct.  1  from  Robert  W.  Sawyer 
and  Henry  N.  Fowler. 

State  Senator  Stewart  Hardie, 
publisher  of  the  Condon  Globe- 
Times  and  the  Fossil  Journal,  criti¬ 
cized  press  coverage  of  the  state 
legislature.  He  deplored  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  play  up  minor,  colorful 
incidents,  rather  than  major  is¬ 
sues.  He  discussed  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  news  bureau  at  the 
Capitol  which  would  pool  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  of  the  reporters. 

The  .Allen  memorial  address 
was  given  by  William  F.  Johnston, 
managing  editor  and  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune,  who 
stated  that  “the  ingredient  of  in¬ 


tegrity”  is  most  important  in  a 
newspaper. 

“American  democracy  cannot 
survive  with  a  comic  strip  govern¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Johnston  declared.  “It 
stands  or  falls  on  the  knowledge, 
fairness  and  goodwill  of  the  com- 
naon  people.” 

Philip  N.  Bladine.  editor  of 
Oregon’s  newest  daily  newspaper, 
the  McMinnville  News  -  Register, 
told  of  the  “frantic  fun”  of  the 
change-over  from  a  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  The  decision  to  go  daily 
came,  he  said,  because  four  daily 
newspapers  were  coming  into  the 
county,  siphoning  away  trade  to 


the  nearby  shopping  centers  and 
the  weekly  competition  had  in¬ 
creased  to  where  there  were  nine 
newspapers  in  Yamhill  county. 

At  its  annual  business  meeting. 
ON  PA  adopted  a  resolution  pro¬ 
testing  any  expansion  of  the  state 
printing  plant. 

■ 

Dividend  Omitted 

Los  Angeles 
Directors  of  Hearst  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Publications,  Inc.,  have  voted 
to  omit  the  Class  A  dividend  due 
March  15.  .A  dividend  was  paid 
Dec.  15. 
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Record  Turnout 
At  President's 
News  Parley 

Washington 

The  press  delivered  a  ready¬ 
made  audience  to  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  for  his  Wednesday  news 
•conference  by  a  series  of  advance 
stories  accurately  forecasting  that 
he  would  demark  the  government 
boundaries  beyond  which  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  should  not  tres¬ 
pass. 

Press  and  other  media  represen¬ 
tatives  jammed  the  conference 
room  as  it  has  been  crowded  on 
•only  one  other  occasion — Ike’s  first 
since  assuming  the  Presidency. 
"Some  who  attended  both  said  this 
was  easily  the  larger  of  the  two — 
a  record,  A  count  showed  347 
reporters  and  37  cameramen  over¬ 
flowing  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
auditorium.  It  was  necessary  to 
open  the  gallery  and  that,  too, 
soon  was  filled. 

There  was  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  diligence  at  the  entry 
doors.  The  Capitol  Hill  shoot¬ 
ings,  only  two  days  previously, 
sent  augmented  Secret  ^rvice  de¬ 
tails  to  assist  the  Press  Gallery 
superintendents  in  examining  news 
passes,  identifying  bearers  before 
they  were  admitted. 

The  President  greeted  the  news¬ 
men  with  a  pleasant  smile  and 
plunged  immediately  into  reading 
a  statement.  This  completed,  he 
announced  the  formal  statement 
ended  the  subject  for  the  day. 

The  President  posed  patiently 
for  the  cameramen. 

The  newsmen  were  aware  from 
past  experience  that  when  Ike  says 
it  is  the  end,  there  is  no  going 
beyond  the  point  where  he  stops. 
None  attempted  it.  As  a  result, 
the  President  received  and  han¬ 
dled  many  other  inquiries  in  a 
gracious  manner. 

■ 

Manager-Reporter 
Team  Covers  Transit 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Cooperation  between  a  newspa¬ 
per  business  executive  and  the 
news  department  made  possible  an 
article  in  the  Courier-Journal  on 
the  local  transit  company’s  finan¬ 
cial  operations. 

Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  transit  firm’s  status  and  its 
apparent  future  plans.  He  turned 
the  data  over  to  John  Newman, 
assistant  city  editor,  who  pre¬ 
pared  a  10 -column  illustrated 
background  story. 

■ 

Resort  Centennial 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  Centennial  Edition  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Sunday  Press,  con¬ 
taining  188  pages,  was  published 
Eeb.  28  to  mark  the  100th  birth¬ 
day  of  the  resort,  March  3. 


Shooting  Gallery 

continued  from  page  1 1 


“Many  of  the  members  couldn’t 
believe  it  either.  A  few  dived  for 
cover.  But  others  stood  up  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Still  others 
who  had  been  standing  got  down 
very,  very  slowly  and  hid  behind 
their  chairs.  Some  stood  up  all 
through  the  shooting. 

“I  saw  the  big  bullet  hole  in  the 
ceiling  and  I  realized  they  weren’t 
blanks. 

“I  looked  back  at  the  spot 
where  the  gun  had  been  booming 
and  flashing.  I  could  see  a  man 
holding  a  gun  and  several  other 
men  grappling  with  him. 

‘Bulletin!’ 

“I  grabbed  the  telephone  that 
hangs  on  the  Gallery  rail  and 
which  connects  directly  with  the 
United  Press  office  downtown  and 
yelled  ‘Bulletin!’  ’’ 

With  a  few  minutes  to  spare 
before  a  committee  meeting  she 
was  to  cover.  Miss  Wharton  had 
stopped  off  in  the  Press  Gallery. 
Of  her  first  impressions  of  what 
then  happened,  she  said; 

“Suddenly  there  were  explo¬ 
sions  and  shouts  from  the  west 
public  gallery  on  my  left.  It 
sounded  as  if  someone  had  lit 
the  tail  of  a  firecracker  string.  At 
first  there  were  two  or  three  in¬ 
dividual  explosions,  and  then  they 
seemed  to  go  off  all  at  once.  Even 
when  I  could  see  one  woman  and 
two  men  pumping  guns,  which 
they  were  holding  with  both 
hands,  I  wasn’t  really  aware  that 
hot  lead  was  flying.’’ 

INS  Coverage 

When  the  big  story  broke,  three 
International  News  Service  men 
were  sitting  in  the  House  Press 
Gallery  —  William  L.  Umstead, 
chief  of  the  House  staff  of  INS, 
Sam  Fogg  and  H.  K.  Reynolds. 

All  three  jumped  into  action 
and,  after  the  initial  bulletins 
(INS  stated  its  first  cleared  at 
2.33),  they  continued  to  feed  the 
story  in  telephone  “takes”  to  the 
INS  Washington  office  in  the 
Times-Herald  Building,  where  bu¬ 
reau  chief  William  K.  Hutchinson 
and  executive  editor  Arthur  Her¬ 
mann  directed  coverage. 

“At  first,  I  thought  someone  had 
set  off  a  string  of  Chinese  fire¬ 
crackers,”  wrote  Mr.  Umstead  in 
his  eyewitness  bulletin.  “I  glanced 
quickly  toward  the  Visitors’  Gal¬ 
lery  and  saw  a  group  of  people 
milling  about  a  man  who  held  a 
gun  in  his  hand.  .  .  . 

“When  I  first  heard  the  shots, 
I  yelled  to  Fogg  to  grab  the  tele¬ 
phone  connecting  us  directly  with 
the  office.  He  shouted  ‘Bulletin’ 
into  the  telephone  and  reported 
there  had  been  a  shooting. 

“I  then  quickly  rushed  out  of 
the  Press  Gallery  to  the  Visitors’ 
Gallery  from  where  the  shooting 
had  come,  leaving  Fogg  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  to  watch  the  situation  on 
the  floor. 

Milton  Caniff,  Kimg  Features 


Syndicate  artist,  happened  to  be 
visiting  in  the  Pentagon.  When 
he  heard  about  the  shooting,  he 
telephoned  Barry  Faris,  editor-in- 
chief  of  INS,  in  New  York:  “I’m 
an  old  news  fire  horse.  Can  I  get 
into  the  act,  too?” 

Mr.  Faris  was  delighted  and 
arranged  for  the  INS  Washington 
bureau  to  give  Mr.  Caniff  all  the 
eyewitness  accounts,  which  he 
translated  into  a  dramatic  sketch 
of  the  scene. 

The  entire  area  was  barricaded 
by  the  police  within  15  minutes 
and  2.000  persons  were  caught  in¬ 
side  the  cordon.  Several  news 
photographers  were  whacked  and 
a  few  received  painful  bruises 
when  the  police  started  to  swing 
clubs  to  disperse  the  cameramen. 

The  only  reporter  to  suffer  in¬ 
jury  during  the  shooting  was  C.  P. 
Trussell,  veteran  New  York  Times 
correspondent.  Mr.  Trussell,  who 
was  sitting  toward  the  rear  of  the 
Hou.se  Press  Gallery,  was  hit  on 
the  cheek  by  a  piece  of  flying 
plaster. 

Reporters  Save  Lives 

Representative  Leo  Allen  (R., 
Ill.),  a  confirmed  believer  in  co¬ 
operating  with  reporters,  said: 
“A  newspaperman  from  my  home 
town  of  Rockford  called  me  out 
of  the  Chamber  for  an  interview. 
While  I  was  out  the  shooting 
started.  I’ll  never  cuss  you  news¬ 
papermen  out  again.” 

The  lead  to  a  story  by  Chester 
Potter,  Scripps-Howard  writer, 
read: 

“Jim  Fulton  says  I  saved  his 
life.  Maybe  I  did.” 

If  Mr.  Potter  had  not  called 
Representative  James  G.  Fulton 
(R..  Pa.)  out  of  the  Chamber  for 
an  interview,  he  would  have  been 
directly  in  the  line  of  fire.  Two 
Congressmen,  sitting  very  close  to 
Mr.  Fulton’s  empty  chair,  were 
wounded. 

In  addition  to  the  wounded 
Congressmen,  a  radio  reporter, 
John  D.  Donnolly  (NBC),  who 
grabbed  the  woman  leader  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  was  hospitalized. 
It  was  not  connected  with  the 
shootings,  however.  He  already 
had  planned  to  enter  a  hospital 
for  a  surgical  operation  and  did  so. 

Radio  and  television  press  gal¬ 
leries  had  their  usual  complement 
of  cameramen  and  commentators 
on  hand  and  they  were  soon  on 
the  air  with  the  story. 

• 

New  Orleans  Coverage 

New  Orleans 

The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  has  announced  a  new 
daily  newspaper  coverage  and 
duplication  study  made  in  the 
New  Orleans  City  Zone — available 
to  advertisers  in  booklet  form. 

The  Study  was  made  by  Pub¬ 
lication  Research  Service  (Carl  J. 
Nelson  and  Associates)  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and,  according  to  Aubrey 
Murray,  advertising  director,  it  is 
the  first  important  study  of  its 
kind  since  the  company’s  Ernst  & 
Ernst  audit  study  of  1941. 
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'Roughing  Up' 
Begets  New  Rule 
For  Capitol  Fix 

Washington 

New  regulations  governing  news 
photography  in  the  Capitol  and 
surrounding  grounds  will  result 
from  a  protest  by  lensmen  that 
they  were  “roughed  up”  by  Cap¬ 
itol  policemen  while  covering  the 
assassination  attempt  in  the  House 
this  week. 

Thomas  Craven  (Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News),  president  of  the 
White  House  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  made  the  charge  on  be¬ 
half  of  five  cameramen  who  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  incidents.  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  met  the 
complainants  and  heard  officers 
of  the  Capitol  police  force  at  a 
meeting  which  brought  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  more  explicit  regulations 
for  both  police  and  photographers. 

The  former  complained  that  the 
latter  blocked  the  free  movement 
of  injured  congressmen,  and  the 
newsmen  replied,  “our  job  is  cov¬ 
ering,  not  brawling.” 

■Mso  at  the  meeting  were  Zal 
Muto  (International  News  Pho¬ 
tos).  Henry  Griffin  (Associated 
Press)  who  displayed  a  bruise  in- 
’ie'ed  by  a  policeman’s  “billy,” 
and  William  K.  Smythe  (Fox 
Movietone  News)  who  resisted 
police  efforts  to  confiscate  first  his 
film  and  then  his  camera.  He  re¬ 
tained  both.  , 

*  t  * 

A  congressional  gallery  similar 
to  those  provided  in  both  Senate 
and  House  for  press  and  for  ra¬ 
dio  is  being  sought  by  newsreel 
cameramen,  and  those  making 
stills  and  television  features. 

Establishment  of  such  a  gallery 
would  bring  new  recognition  to 
photographers  as  members  of  the 
press  corps.  Congressional  approv¬ 
al  will  be  required,  after  which  a 
standing  committee  would  be  elec¬ 
ted  and  rules  drawn. 

The  committee  would  be 
charged  with  granting  accredita¬ 
tion  to  bona  fide  news  camera¬ 
men,  sifting  out  the  non-news 
lensmen,  and  establishing  rules  for 
photo  coverage.  The  latter,  con¬ 
ceivably,  would  involve  a  petition 
to  Congress  for  more  latitude  in 
covering  sessions,  committee  and 
congressional.  Gallery  rules  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  law¬ 
makers. 


‘Ryan  on  Russia' 

.  William  L.  Ryan’s  series  of 
articles  on  Russia,  published  in 
newspapers  last  December,  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  a  booklet,  “Ryan  On  Rus¬ 
sia.”  The  preface  explains  that 
Mr.  Ryan,  a  foreign  news  analyS 
for  AP,  went  into  the  Soviet  Union 
last  September  and  came  out  in 
December  with  four  pounds  of 
notes  he  had  accumulated  in  6,- 
000  miles  of  travel. 
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Mrs.  McCormick  Writes 
About  Publishers  ’  Wives 


Chicago 

Maryland  McCormick,  wife  of 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  editor  and  publisher, 
sketched  in  her  impressions  of 
newspaper  publishers’  wives  in  a 
column  published  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune  for  Feb.  28. 

Mrs.  McCormick  explained  she 
is  subbing  for  Austine  Hearst,  wife 
of  Wiliam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
whose  Sunday  column,  “Washing¬ 
ton  Whirl,”  appears  in  Hearst 
Newspapers.  Mrs.  McCormick’s 
column  bore  the  title,  'The  Dis¬ 
taff  Side,”  and  was  written  from 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.,  where  the 
MtCormicks  are  spending  their 
Winter  vacation. 

Have  Sease  of  Humor 
Mrs.  McCormick  wrote: 

“Upon  reflecting  on  these  de¬ 
pendent  consorts  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  I  realized  that  without  ex¬ 
ception  they  all  have  an  excellent 
sense  of  humor.  This  gift  could 
not  have  been  the  birthright  of 
each  one,  but  an  acquired  talent 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  mar¬ 
ried  to  editors  and  publishers. 

“All  lords  of  the  press  take 
themselves  very  seriously,  so  these 
ladies  have  taken  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  are  gay.  Another 
thing  they  have  in  common,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  is  a  better-than- 
average  share  of  beauty,  true,  a 
rather  mature  glamor  running  to 
gray  locks,  conservative  but  chic 
style. 

“Most  newspaper  men  think  that 
they  form  public  opinion.  This  is 
somewhat  true,  as  some  reforms 
and  most  politics  can  be  made  or 
broken  by  the  press.  Perhaps  these 
little  known  wives  have  more 
power  than  is  generally  known. 
Is  not  the  female  of  the  species 
stronger  and  more  deadly  than 
the  male? 

Picked  the  Winner 

“Let’s  start  with  Buff  Chandler, 
wife  of  the  very  handsome  pub¬ 
lisher,  Norman  Chandler,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Before  the 
last  Presidential  nomination.  Buff 
and  I  both  were  against  the  can¬ 
didate  our  so-important  husbands 
had  picked.  Our  judgment  proved 
better  than  theirs,  as  we  picked 
the  winner.  We  were  prudent,  but 
not  persuasive  enough.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  talked  about  in  either 
household  even  today.  Mrs. 
Chandler  is  now  working  on  her 
spouse’s  new  afternoon  paper  very 
successfully. 

“We  go  now  to  Mrs.  John  S. 
Knight  of  the  gray  curls  and  sap¬ 
phire  blue  eyes.  She  has  acquired 
a  large  collection  of  different  col¬ 
ored  sapphires,  and  appropriately 
her  name  is  Beryl.  She  keeps  four 
households  going  in  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  her  husband  has  news¬ 
papers  in.  We  meet  frequently. 


especially  in  Chicago,  where  we 
exchange  tips  on  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  Her  mate  takes  her  advice 
always,  and  with  what  excellent 
results. 

“Also  in  Chicago  is  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr.,  a  most  beautiful 
and  companionable  young  lady. 
She  is  also  game,  as  she  is  terri¬ 
fied  to  fly  but  goes  on  long  trips 
via  air.  This.  I  think,  is  very 
sporting. 

Praises  .Mrs,  McLean 

“The  two  resident  publishers’ 
ladies  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Samuel 
H.  Kaufmann  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer,  I  do  not  know  well,  but 
they  have  been  most  hospitable 
and  kind  to  me  since  I  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  house  in  the  capital. 

“Moving  to  Philadelphia  and 
Clare  McLean,  a  most  animated 
person,  always  wearing  a  pink  hat. 
She  is  successfully  running  a  for¬ 
um  on  the  radio  and  has  been  of¬ 
fered  a  large  salary  to  run  an¬ 
other  program,  but  she  says  one  is 
enough,  and  this  one  is  a  labor  of 
love.  No  Associated  Press  direc¬ 
tors’  dinner  would  oe  complete 
without  a  speech  from  this  lively 
lady. 

“Next.  Iphigene  Sulzberger,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  wife  of  its  publisher. 
She  is  small  but  most  dignified  and 
a  most  serene  hostess,  with  large 
brown  eyes  and  gray  hair.  She 
also  works  at  times  on  the  Times, 
and  agrees  with  all  womankind 
that  their  brains  are  equal  to 
men’s. 

“Next  comes  Caroline  Gannett 
of  the  Gannett  papers  in  New 
York,  and  also  Kate  Butler  of 
Buffalo.  They  seem  to  have  the 
best  sense  of  humor  of  all,  as  they 
can  both  tell  awfully  good  jokes 
on  themselves. 

Quotes  Her  Husband 

‘There  are  many  more  I  would 
like  to  describe,  particularly  the 
younger  publishers’  wives.  There 
are  also  many  women  who  are 
officers  and  directors  in  their  fam¬ 
ily  papers,  like  Mrs.  Oveta  Hobby, 
Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge,  and  the  wives 
of  the  Cowles  brothers. 

“In  another  category  are  the 
women  publishers  like  Mrs.  Og¬ 
den  Reid  and  Alicia  Patterson. 
Alicia  is  most  successful,  and  my 
husband  calls  her  the  smartest 
newspaper  woman  of  them  all. 

“Last  but  not  least  is  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  She  is 
clever  and  kind,  as  well  as  beau¬ 
tiful.  We  hope  she  soon  will  re¬ 
turn  to  this  job. 

“Reading  over  these  words, 
there  seems  to  be  greater  admira¬ 
tion  and  a  more  friendly  feeling 
between  the  women  on  and  behind 
the  newspapers  than  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers," 
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Cancer  Conquest 
'Within  5  Years' 

After  William  J.  Laurence, 
science  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times,  had  discussed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic,  hydrogen  and  co¬ 
balt  bombs,  a  New  York  school 
teacher  asked  him  this  week  what 
might  be  the  “best  story”  he  would 
write. 

Mr.  Laurence  said  this  would 
be  the  story  of  the  conquest  of 
cancer,  and  a  gasp  was  audible  in 
the  audience  as  he  said  that  he 
expected  to  write  that  story  with¬ 
in  five  years. 


Reporter's  Stories 
Get  Double  Action 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Careful  reporting  by  a  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  staffer,  Eugene  Keith, 
paid  off  last  week. 

Two  agencies,  one  public  and 
one  quasi-public,  announced  plans 
to  cure  bad  conditions  described 
by  Mr.  Keith  in  stories  published 
three  months  apart. 

Mr.  Keith  wrote  of  the  physical 
and  moral  dangers  resulting  from 
inadequate  facilities  at  a  home  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Kentucky  Youth 
Authority.  He  blamed  lack  of 
state  money. 

At  first  officials  at  Frankfort, 
the  state  capital,  denied  the  story 
and  reiterated  a  standing  order 
for  the  home’s  superintendent  not 
to  talk  to  the  press. 

Later,  however,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  discussed  the  charges  in 
Mr.  Keith’s  stories  freely.  This 
was  followed  up  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  Frankfort  of  the  author¬ 
ity’s  plans  to  build  new  and  more 
adequate  facilities. 

Mr.  Keith  was  assigned  to  the 
story  by  City  Editor  Edward  A. 
O'Neill  after  volunteer  workers  at 
the  home  complained. 

The  other  story  three  months 
before  told  of  “agony  and  terror” 
in  which  dogs  were  executed  at 
the  Louisville  dog  pound,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  private  agency  for  the 
city. 

Officials  of  the  private  agency 
announced  plans  for  a  new  and 
painless  execution  chamber. 

■ 

Cleveland  Papers 
Set  Up  Charity  Fund 

Clevel.and 

Charitable  programs  and  events 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Cleveland  News  are  to  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  newly  formed  Plain  Dealer-News 
Charities,  Inc.,  it  was  announced 
by  the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Company  last  week. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  president 
of  Forest  City,  is  also  president 
of  the  board  of  the  charity  group. 
Charles  F.  McCahill  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Frank  T.  Hodgdon,  Jr.,  is 
secretary-treasurer.  Other  trustees 
are  John  A.  Van  Buren,  Wright 
Bryan,  and  N,  R,  Howard, 


Jackson  Trial 
Ends;  Court 
Asks  for  Briefs 

Jackson,  Miss. 

After  hearing  the  last  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  a  five-weeks’  trial.  Chan¬ 
cellor  Arnold  Pyle  gave  counsel 
40  days  within  which  to  file  briefs, 
in  the  suit  to  prevent  the  owners, 
of  the  Clarion-Ledger  from  buy¬ 
ing  control  of  the  Daily  News. 

In  rebuttal  testimony.  Major 
Frederick  Sullens,  veteran  editor 
of  the  News  whose  daughter  has 
agreed  to  sell  20  shares  of  stock 
in  Mississippi  Publishers  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  Hederman  interests^ 
told  of  constant  bickering  in  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  jointly- 
held  corporation. 

Earlier,  Vaughn  Watkins,  Jr.^ 
president  of  the  holding  company 
and  the  “umpire”  on  the  board, 
as  fifth  member,  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  acquisition  of  stock 
control  by  the  Hederman  group 
would  stabilize  business  relations 
because  Walter  Johnson,  Jr.,  who 
holds  350  shares,  could  still  influ¬ 
ence  the  selection  of  directors  from 
the  Daily  News  side. 

Mr.  Watkins  explained  that  the 
affairs  of  MPC  had  been  governed 
by  an  agreement  among  the  four 
principals  in  August,  1937,  which 
became  known  as  the  “Bible." 
This  pact,  he  said,  superseded  the 
charter  obtained  in  Delaware. 

This  agreement,  he  said,  set  the 
salaries  of  the  business  managers 
and  the  editors  of  each  division — 
Daily  News  and  Clarion-Ledger — 
of  the  corporation  at  $32,500  a 
year  from  its  inception.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  27  years  old  when  he 
first  drew  that  salary. 

The  “Bible”  also  spelled  out 
the  policy  that  each  editor  would 
remain  absolute  ruler  over  the 
editorial  policies  of  his  paper,  Mr. 
Watkins  testified. 

The  Hedermans,  seeking  to 
justify  their  purchase  of  control 
stock  under  the  terms  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  charter,  have  contended 
that  the  corporation  is  all-power¬ 
ful  and  directs  the  operations  of 
the  two  newspapers  under  joint 
ownership. 

According  to  Mr.  Watkins’  testi¬ 
mony  the  one  fundamental  way  in 
which  the  corporation  had  bene- 
fitted  the  newspapers  was  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  stabilization  but  he 
denied  that  advertisers  had  been 
“gouged”  in  rates. 

■ 

Leviero  Elected 

Washington 

Anthony  H.  Leviero,  New  York 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Donovan,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Laurence  H.  Burd,  Chi- 
cago  Tribune,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Paul  Wooton  of 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  W5iS 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 
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John  O'Donnell, 
Oil  City  Derrick 
Editor,  Dead 

Oa  City,  Pa. 

John  O’Donnell,  83,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick 
and  its  editor-general  manager  for 
22  years,  died  Feb.  28. 

In  his  59-year  newspaper  career, 
which  he  undertook  when  he  lacked 
funds  to  enter  law  school,  Mr. 
O’Donnell  worked  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Uniontown  before  coming  here 
in  1929  to  manage  the  Derrick. 

He  started  as  a  proofreader  and 
rose  to  managing  editor  on  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  He  person¬ 
ally  interviewed  President  McKin¬ 
ley  on  the  embalmed  beef  scandal 
in  the  Spanish-American  war.  It 
was  largely  through  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Dispatch,  under  his 
administration,  that  the  Wabash 
railroad  was  induced  to  build  into 
Pittsburgh  to  gratify  the  demands 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  other 
large  shippers  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  He  conducted  campaigns 
for  freeing  the  Pittsburgh  bridges, 
annexing  Allegheny,  cutting  down 
the  “Hump”  around  the  Allegheny 
county  court  house  and  for  river 
improvements  to  assist  waterway 
transportations.  He  supported  the 
Mellons  and  other  wealthy  families 
in  their  plans  for  making  Pitts¬ 
burgh  a  great  city. 

In  1907  Mr.  O’Donnell  went  to 
Uniontown  to  start  the  Morning 
Herald  for  Congressman  Allen  F. 
Cooper  and  Judge  J.  Q.  Van  Swear¬ 
ingen.  After  seven  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morning  Herald  and 
the  Evening  Genius  he  took  over 
the  management  of  the  Union- 
town  News  Standard,  leaving  that 
publication  in  1929, 

Roy  Carmichael,  73,  free-lance 
writer  in  Montreal  specializing  in 
financial  news,  formerly  financial 

editor  of  the  Montreal  (Que.) 

Herald  and  before  that  city  editor 
of  the  Montreal  Witness,  a  daily 
newspaper  that  was  incorporated 
into  the  Herald,  Feb.  28. 

«  *  * 

John  P.  Barden,  85,  once  editor 
of  the  Painesville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph,  in  Cleveland,  Feb.  23. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Donald  Bate,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  staffs  of  the  old 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times 
and  of  the  Shanghai  China  Press, 
at ‘Wadsworth,  Kans.,  recently. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Fenno,  II,  72,  who 
retired  last  year  after  covering 
Floral  Park,  where  he  lived,  and 
other  Long  Island  communities  for 
the  Newsday  (Long  Island)  and 
before  that  with  the  New  York 
Telegram,  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Fleming,  82,  artist  for 
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New  York  newspapers  before  the 
development  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy,  at  Freeport,  L.  I.,  Feb.  28. 

*  *  • 

Harry  Leggett  Brown,  81, 
former  publisher  of  the  West  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Tropical  Sun,  St. 
Augustine  (Fla.)  Record  and 
Lakeland  (I^a.)  Telegram  and 
once  managing  editor  of  the  Twin 
Falls  (Idaho)  Times,  in  Miami, 
Feb.  23. 

*  *  * 

WoRTHEN  C.  (Bud)  Cornish, 
52,  sports  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Morning  Press  Herald 
from  1924  to  1946  and  since  the 
latter  date  sports  editor  of  the 
Portland  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  Feb.  26. 

*  *  * 

Charles  H.  Wolf,  49,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
for  the  last  three  years,  a  York 
newspaperman  for  30  years,  city 
editor  of  the  York  Gazette  and 
Daily  before  World  War  11, 
Feb.  24. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Harvey,  85,  former 
automotive  advertising  manager  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  where 
he  worked  for  53  years,  at  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  March  2. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Simp^n,  67,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  for 
the  last  13  years,  March  1. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  M.  Connell,  82.  for 
years  city  editor  of  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Mercury 
and  later  the  Medford  Courier, 
recently. 

*  *  m 

Warren  S.  Brown,  55,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Doyles- 
town  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press,  Feb.  24.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poultry 
Journal,  published  in  Doylestown. 

*  *  * 

John  Daniel  Gold,  86,  founder 
of  the  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Times,  Feb.  24.  He  started  pub¬ 

lishing  the  weekly  Wilson  Times 
in  1896  and  converted  it  to  a 
daily  in  1902. 

*  «  * 

Stanley  Torrey  (Rip)  Mil- 
LiKEN,  64,  assistant  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard.  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald 
and  before  that  sports  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18. 

*  *  * 

Sam  R.  Pennington,  68,  who 
had  headed  the  Princeton,  W.  Va., 
bureau  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Telegraph  for  many  years 
and  who  formerly  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News,  at  Princeton, 
Feb.  16. 

*  *  * 

Paul  P.  Schifferli,  56,  once 
a  reporter  and  Albany  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  old  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Express,  for  about  three  years  a 
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reporter  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  and  later  a  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  hall  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  until  about  sev¬ 
en  years  ago,  in  Buffalo,  Feb.  17. 

«  *  * 

Allen  Granville  Thurman, 
66,  a  former  circulation  manager 
of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle, 
then  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Call  and  later  owner  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Auburn  (Calif.)  Placer 
Herald,  recently.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Colfax  (Calif.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Myers  Thompson,  82, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  week¬ 
ly  Sellwood  Bee,  Portland,  Ore., 
for  46  years  until  he  retired  eight 
years  ago,  Feb.  2. 

*  «  « 

Mose  P.  Garren,  52,  who  for 
21  years  was  a  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  in  the  Woodbum  area, 
Feb.  2. 

■ 

Retired  Editor 
And  Wife  Killed 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Don  Seism,  60,  who  retired 
Jan.  2  as  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Courier  after  he  had  completed 

30  years  with 
the  morning 
newspaper,  and 
his  wife  were 
fatally  injured 
March  2  in  a 
th  ree-vehicle 
crash  north  of 
Petersburg,  Va., 
while  motoring 
from  Florida. 

M  r .  Seism’s 
tenure  as  editor 
was  the  longest  in  the  108-yeai 
history  of  the  Courier.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  in  1951 
attended  a  seminar  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  He  joined  the 
Courier  as  a  reporter,  became 
city  editor  in  1923  and  in  1924, 
at  the  age  of  30,  became  the 
(Courier’s  youngest  editor. 
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Helderman  Acquires 
Gadsden  Times  Control 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

Frank  Helderman,  publisher  of 
the  Gadsden  Times,  has  purchased 
80%  stock  control  in  Gadsden 
Times,  Inc.  from  Carmage  Walls. 
The  rest  is  owned  by  Jim  Lan¬ 
caster,  local  attorney. 

Gadsden  Times,  Inc.  leases  the 
newspaper  from  its  owner,  the 
Public  Welfare  Foundation.  Be¬ 
fore  becoming  publisher  here  in 
1952,  Mr.  Helderman  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal. 

*  *  * 

In  a  double  transaction  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Service,  the  Meade  (Kans.) 
Globe-News  was  consolidated  with 
the  Meade  County  Press.  Harold 
A.  Hammond  of  Great  Bend  first 
bought  the  Globe-News  and  Plains 
Journal,  then  sold  the  name,  sub¬ 
scription  list  and  good-will  of  both 
papers  to  George  H.  and  Pearl 
Carey  who  will  publish  two  week¬ 
lies,  the  Meade  Globe-Press  and 
the  Journal.  Mr.  Hammond’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  consolidated  property 
will  be  inactive. 

«  *  * 

The  Shelton  (Neb.)  Clipper. 
published  by  C.  C.  Reed  and  E.  L. 
Templin  42  years,  was  sold  to 
George  Dobry  of  St.  Paul,  Neb. 
Mr.  Dobry  recently  sold  the  St. 
Paul  Phonograph  and  Dannebrog 
News.  The  Clipper  had  been  in 
the  Reed  family  70  years. 

*  *  * 

Lowell  C.  Smith,  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  publisher,  announced  the 

sale  of  his  Selden  (Kans.)  Advo¬ 

cate  to  Eugene  E.  Gibson  of 
Canon  City  and  Springfield,  Colo. 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by  the 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 


The  Cazenovia  (N.  Y.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  a  100-year-old  weekly,  is 
changing  ownership  after  43  years. 
Jesse  C.  Peck,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1911,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  George  Lowe  and  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Lowe  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
and  Wayne  L.  Lowe  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 


FEATURED  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGES  IS  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


:  Classified 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Conaecative  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED — (PvabU  With  Order) 

4  times  &  4Se  line  each  Insertions  8  9  SOe;  8  9  IMie;  1  9  ASe 
Add  ISe  for  Box  Serrice 

ALL  OTHER  CLASBIFICATIONS: 

4  tlmee  9  eOc  line  eaeh  inaertion:  3  9  Mk:  8  9  $1.00:  1  9  $1.10. 

3  line  minimum;  ISe  additional  for  box  lerTiee. 

Deadline  Wedneedar  8  P.  H.  (.After  last  maU). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreriatione  (add  1  line  for  box  Informa¬ 
tion  I .  ,  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
dally.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  rlrht  to  edit  all  copy. 

A  CC  C .  Editor  A  Publisher  Classified.  1700  Timea  Tower, 

AUUKC99:  New  York  36.  New  York,  Phone:  BRyant  0-30S8. 
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Classified 

Section 

Rates,  Policies,  etc.  are 
Listed  on  Preceding 
Page. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FLiOKlDA  —  Polituai  weekly,  state¬ 
wide;  50%  gross,  or  $15,000:  half 
down;  also  labor  monthly,  $3,500 
rash.  Both  money  makers.  Box  914, 
Editor  &  Publi.sher. 

BIG  VALUE,  LOW  PRICE  in  this 
Middle  Western  weekly  in  5000  totvn. 
Is  leading  paper  with  2000  list.  Equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  $30,000.  Pays  owner 
$12,000  to  $14,000  annually.  Priced 
15%  l^low  gross.  Please  tell  about 
yourself  in  first  letter.  Larry  Towe 
.4gency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


SALES,  Appraisals.  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  d-iilies.  w'eeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Broken 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave.  Venice,  Calif. 

★  ★COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  -625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal* 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

•  • 

Our  New'spaper  Listings  Are  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  With  Us.  We  Believe  They  Are 
Sound  And  Properly  Priced.  Dailies 
and  Weeklies. 

J.  K.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MA.Y  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  ^ 
and  sold  without  publicity.  j 

Newspaper  Appraisers  j 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  I 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  POR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale _ 

MIDWTCST  WEEKLY  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant.  Did  $88,000  last 
year.  Potential  far  greater.  Nearby 
large  city  ripe  for  shopper  or  another 
daily.  Excellent  equipment.  Will  sell 
subject  to  three  appraisers,  one  for 
you,  one  for  me,  and  third  picked  by 
first  two.  $50,000  cash  needed.  Will 
carry  balance.  Owner  going  into 
daily  field.  Adequate  skilled  help.  Box 
801,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HERE’S  A  CHALLENGE!  LITTLE 
(but  loud)  weekly;  fully  equipped. 
Now  one-man  shop  but  ideal  set-up 
for  a  newspaper  man  or  man-wife 
combo  who  want  to  settle  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  community.  $9,000  gross;  compe¬ 
titive  field;  real  opportunity.  Write 
Uniontoivn  (Kentucky)  Eye. 


DAILY,  priced  below  gross,  $25,000 
down  payment ;  profitable  weekly. 
Price  open  to  negotiation.  Both  Chart 
area  5.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  country’s  largest 
weeklies  doing  $160,000  business.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  two  hustling 
young  men.  Reason,  owner  getting 
old.  Must  have  at  least  $50,000  cash. 
Worth  thorough  investigation.  Box 
1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  no  plant, 
terrific  field,  easy  commuting  New 
York.  Excellent  opportunity  news-ad¬ 
vertising  team  increase  present  gross 
over  $60,000,  present  net  over  $15,000 
year.  .4t  least  $15,000  cash.  Box  1006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

3  MAG.VZINE  group  State  Magazine, 

5  years  old.  Farm  Magazine.  State 
Highway  Magazine  15  years  old.  Chart 
•Vrea  3.  $40,000  with  $15,000  down 
and  balance  5  years.  Box  1001,  Editor 

6  Publisher. _ i 

TOP-NOTCH,  state  and  national  prize 
winning  central  Louisiana  weekly.  Ex¬ 
clusive  in  county,  six  small  towns. 
Adequate  shop  and  good  help,  front 
and  back.  A  sound  investment  in  the 
under  $50,000  class.  Lovely  residence 
available.  Box  1004,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 
•Vngeles  29,  California. 

Publications  Wanted 

FORMER  PUBLISHER 
j  Wants  to  Purchase  Daily 

I  In  Ohio.  Indiana  or  Illinois 
I  Confidential.  Possibly  all  Cash.  | 

Desires  Immediate  Action.  No  “dick-  , 

:  ering.”  Box  802.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 

I  94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Liiring- 
ston  County  buy,  (leneseo,  N.  T.  ' 

BETTER  THAN  OWNING  A  COUN-  i 
TRY  NEWSPAPER  I  Get  local  fran- I 
chise  on  copyrighted  COUPON  CLIP-  i 
PER.  No  other  capital  needed  to  start  ' 
your  own  depression-proof  business,  i 
Open  everywhere  except  Southern  . 
California.  Write  now  for  details:! 
Lowell  Harmer.  3902  Marathon,  Hol¬ 
lywood  29,  California.  ! 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

SYNDICATE  WANTED — Would  like 
to  purchase  for  cash  established  and 
successful  newspai)er  feature  syndicate. 
No  brokers.  Replies  strictly  confiden-  ' 
tial.  Box  1032,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  editor  seeks  manage¬ 
ment  of  small  daily  or  substantial 
weekly,  with  opportunity  to  acquire 
stock  or  ownership  within  year  if  ar¬ 
rangement  mutually  satisfactory.  Box 
1028.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Promotion _ 

PROVEN  circulation  builder.  NOT  A 
PREMIUM  PLAN.  A  promotional  idea 
based  upon  a  system  tb.at  makes  the 
newsboy’s  basic  desire  for  praise  and 
route  success  pay-off  in  a  STEADY 
increase  of  circulation.  Formulated  by 
a  district  manager  for  district  men. 
Give  district  managers  a  chance  to 
see  this.  Write  for  full  detailed  plan 
and  set-up.  Box  810,  Editor  Si  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERMANENT  Windshield  “Press 
Identification  for  8  cents.  Free  details. 
781  Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N.  3. 

_ Syndicates — F  eatures 

“MY  BEAUTY  SECRETS’ ’  by  Hedy 
Lamarr.  24  installments.  About  750 
words  each.  Territories  now  available. 
Samples  on  request.  Hollywood  Press 
Syndicate.  6605  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hol¬ 
lywood  28,  California. 

LONDGN:  Society.  Fashion,  Politics. 
For  your  Daily/Weekly.  Economical. 
British  Fleet  'Street  Men.  Exclusive 
Columns.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

FEATURES  WANTED  (or  syndication 
/all  types — columns,  strips,  panels, 
text.  etc.  Box  1005,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Get  the  news  “Fast  and  First’’  every 
week — 52  weeks  a  year  with  an 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscription 
only  $6.50. 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MAS9N-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc.  fire^%^o'\rl%hrses'°a™t30.00  eU' 

Printinq  Press  Enqineers  aluminum  chases  at  $45.00  each. 

.  .  I  .  .  .  I  I  ,  Both  for  8  col  x  21  type  size.  Writ* 

Machinists  and  Movers  W.  J.  Kemble,  Unlon-Sun  &  Journal, 

Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts!  i^Qckport,  New  York. _ 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  Newsprint 

V  V  V  W  M  F  B  K 

28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y.  BKEA.xS  with  Splic 

Phone  SPrins  7-1740  ‘“K  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 

ir-none  spring  7  i  no  Y  3j 

*  E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO.  _ Photo  Engrav 

Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs,  FAIRCHILD  Engravings.  Fast  Serr- 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of  ict».  7c  per  square  inch.  Daily  Eii- 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


INTERTYPE  Model  C.  Serial  No. 
2330,  3  magazines,  3  molds,  Margach 
feeder,  $2,000.  Can  be  seen  in  opers- 
tion. 

HOE  Flat  Shaver  with  3-HP.  motor, 
$235.  Also  Hoe  curved  router  (or 
23  9/16  plates  with  3-HP.  motor  $250. 

4  FONTS  7%  point  Excelsior  with 
Bold.  $60  per  font. 

CONTACT  Joe  Haller,  Superintendent, 
South  ()maha  Sun,  4808  South  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES! 
Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of 
$68.50  to  $79.50!  Sold  the  World 
Over.  Write  (or  literature.  L.  &  B. 
Sales  Company,  113  Market  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE:  2  model  8i, 
serials  516688,  527813.  ’Three  model 
14s,  serials  528307,  535346,  529852. 
All  in  daily  operation  and  in  good 
condition. 

THREE  teletypesetter  units  and  four 
perforator  machines.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  used  less  than  3  years.  Writ* 
Mr.  Rowe,  Independent,  Massillon, 
Ohio. 

171  PIECES  steel  base  for  sale.  Sizes 
from  1  col  3  to  3  col.  4.  .SoS"  high. 
Present  value  $445.00.  Will  sell  for 
$225.00.  Write  (or  complete  list  of 
sizes.  Two  iron  chases  at  $30.00  each. 
Six  aluminum  chases  at  $45.00  each. 
Both  for  8  col  x  21  type  size.  Writ* 
W.  J.  Kemble,  Union-Sun  &  Journal, 
Lockport,  New  York. 

_ Newsprint _ 

-MEND  PAPER  BREAixS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
A-  Paper  Co..  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36, 


presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


terprise,  Newton,  North  Carolina. 

Press  Room 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Service — Maintenance — Repairs  GOSS  6-Unit  HSLC  Press 

HOE  Unit-Type  Octuple  Press 

SAM  S  PUNTOLILLO  CORP  ®”SS  4  Deck  64-Page  Press 
O^IVI  O.  ruiN  IV^LILLW  v.^v-'ixr.  j.Unit  32-Page  Press 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 

and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N,  J.  11  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


:  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  , 
'  Composing  Room _ | 

'  BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  ! 

1  5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 

2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 

;  MACHINERY  AVAILABLE  due  to 
consolidation :  Model  8  linotype,  mats. 

I  $1800;  CSM  Intertype,  mats,  $2000; 

I  model  L  linotype,  mats,  $700;  Lud- 
'  low,  parts,  21*4  fonts  of  mats,  2  cabi- 
'  nets,  $2000;  Nolan  router,  fioor  model, 

I  $250;  2  Miller  saws,  $125  each; 

I  Hammond  Easy  Kaster,  8  col,  $600; 

I  Duplex  Anglebar  8  page  flatbed  press. 

I  Write  Chss.  Barnes,  Timei,  Kenton,  O. 

'  THREE  Model  Linotypes,  Serials 
I  553836,  553837.  553838.  Three  Tele¬ 
typesetter  units  (now  on  Model  8’s). 

,  Four  Teletypesetter  perforator  ma¬ 
chines.  Will  sell  as  equipped  or  sepa- 
I  rately.  .Ylso  have  Elrod  with  14 
I  molds,  remelt  furnace,  4-mold  pig  cas- 
I  ter.  Miller  Saw.  6  fonts  7  Vi  Corona 
with  No.  2  Bold,  and  4  fonts  8  pt. 

.  Memphis  Bold  with  8  pt.  Exc«Isior 
i  light.  Everything  in  excellent  condi- 
'  tion,  THE  NEWS,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Two  100  H.P.  .AC  motor  drives,  on* 
complete  with  control  board.  Georg* 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho. 

SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  th* 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  at* 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  fineit 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804) 
Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 2244"  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  ciU 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  Yorlt  36.  N.  T. 
BRyant  9-1130 

FOR  SALE;  2 — 16-page  Hoe  units  (or 
23-9/16"  sheet  cut,  15"  diameter  platei, 
7/16"  thick.  Arch  Type.  Thomas  W. 
Hal!  Co..  Stamford.  Connecticut. 

8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  b«4 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder- 
22  Vi"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  4 
1  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  for  March  6,  1954 


[ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

AC  Drive — Chases  and  Accessories. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22^” — AC  Drive 
Combination  H  pg  Folder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16'’ — Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  B«»aring8~~ 
21 — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearinfcs — 22 H" 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22^" 

3  Arm  Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23*9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 

6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21 ’/i” 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22^" — 16/32  pjs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  T. 


FOR  S.4LE: 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  16  pape 
Standard  2  to  1  model  printing  press 
with  metal  furnace  and  pump,  vacuum 
back  easting  box.  plate  finishing  ma* 
chine  and  chipping  block.  All  in  ex* 
cellent  condition.  Used  for  small  daily 
publication  only.  Write  John  Peters, 
Bosiness  Manager,  The  Daily  Jeffer¬ 
sonian,  Cambridge.  Ohio. 


Used  Presses 


★  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sixes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinois 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

4  Unit  16-Page  Unitubular  with  color 
cylinder,  AC  drive.  Stereotype  equip- 

Press  available  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


WRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-«/16''  cut  off. 
A.L.  finve.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
>4  told.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  itereo 
tfiuipment,  electric  paper  hoisti,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception- 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Hinnespolis  14,  Minnesota. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


«  Units— 24  Pages— 10  extra  C 
Winders  with  2  Folders— Twinn* 
1  Jr”''*  Modern  Stereo. — ^Lc 
*0  Detroit — Available  May. 


ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3« 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Straightline  Web  Press,  2  plates  wide, 
3  decks  high,  with  A.C.  motor  and 
stereotype  equipment. 

Also  32  and  48  page 
Rotary  Presses 
lmmedia*e!y  available.. 

For  further  particulars  write: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  ; 

20  Page  —  2244"  —  1  Unit  '5  Plate  I 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and  i 
Quarter  Fold, 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur-  j 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip- I 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch- 1 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY —  I 
LOCATED  WYOMING  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

Stereotype 

- '-7  ■ 

Surplus  Equipment 
For  Sale 


2  .Alico  Infra-Red  Dryers..  $700  ea. 
1  2000  lb.  Capacity  Gas 
Heat  Monarch  Peg  Remelt 
Furnace  with  Bottom  pour 

off;  Partlow  Control . $400 

1  Kemp  Stereo.  Job  Pot, 

1500  lbs.  Capacity;  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  turbine 
and  Partlow  Control....  $300 
12  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

7v162  .  $  75ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Italic. 

10v448  .  $  80 

2  Excelsior  with  B.  F.  No. 

2.  12t378  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

10t450  .  $  80  ea. 

3  Fonts  Excelsior  with  Bold, 

754 v46  . »  75ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

9v158  .  $  80ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

554v66  .  $  75ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Bold, 

754vl8  .  $  75 

1  Font  Metrolite  *2  with 

Italic.  10v478  .  $  85 

1  Font  Textype  with  B.  F. 

No.  2,  10v322  .  $  85 


NCTE:  All  Fonts  are  complete  and  all 
equipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  first 
class  condition. 

Newspaper  Production  Co. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Gordon  F.  Elrod 
Production  Director 


FOR  S.VLE:  28"  Kemp  Remelt  Pot, 
capacity  3200_  lbs.,  with  2  Kemp  im¬ 
mersion  heating  elements,  equipped 
with  R.  Hoe  pomp  and  2  Ingot  water- 
cooled  Margach  molds. 

EXCELLENT  condition.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  any  week  day,  Observer- 
Dispatch,  Inc.,  221  Oriskany  Plaza, 
Utica,  New  York. 

THIS  equipment  would  cost  $1828 
new  but  will  sell  as  is  and  where  is 
for  $500.  Contact  George  C.  Wertx, 
Business  Manager — Telephone  Utica, 
2-1111. 


ROYLE  and  Wesel  Flat  Routers,  525 
Vandercook  full  page  proof  press. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Photo  Engravini; _ 


COMPLETE  Engraving  Room.  3  years 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera.  Lens,  ! 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink.  Vacuum  ! 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher,  j 
Stove,  Cooler.  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil-  ; 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Hoe  plate  finishing  machine  for  22%" 
cut-off.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 

Boise.  Idaho. _ 

CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roller, 
hand  casting  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford. 

Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

GOSS  or  Duplex  fiathed;  Luillow,  mats 
and  cabinets,  together  or  separately. 
Cash.  Describe  fully.  U.  L.  c/o  Sun, 
North  Vernon,  Indiana.  (Not  a 

dealer). _ 

W.ANTED:  Teletypesetter  Perforator 
and  operating  unit,  (live  Condition, 
serial  number,  price.  Box  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  W  ANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

IDE.VL  .Vrraiigement  lor  retired  per¬ 
son  I  .Assist  publisher  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  monthly.  Part  time  proposition. 
Murray  Hill  News.  237  Madison  Ave., 

X.  Y.  16,  MU  4-6728. _ 

WANTED — Publisher  now  getting  oM 
wants  assistant  who  knows  news,  ad¬ 
vertising.  general  weekly  newspaper 
work.  One  of  country’s  largest  week¬ 
lies  doing  .$160,000  business.  Do  not 
want  $100  week  desk  theorist  of  new 
.Vmeric.an  school  but  $60.00  week 
practical  newspaiier  man  of  old  Amer¬ 
ican  school — until  he  can  prove  cap- 
.able  of  taking  over.  Bright  future  for 
hustling,  personable  young  man.  Send 
background  to  Box  1012,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

AMBITIOUS  Young  Circulation  Man- 1 
agcr  to  put  over  young  daily  ready 
for  exti-nsion  to  nearby  tow-ns.  motor 
routes,  etc.  Salary  and  percentage  of 
increase.  .lob  with  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Times-Free  Press,  Carroll¬ 
ton.  Georgia. 

(  IKCULATION  MANAGER  for  morn¬ 
ing  paper  with  experience  in  50,000 
to  100,000  circulation  class.  -Age  un¬ 
der  45  with  proven  record  of  aggres¬ 
siveness  in  all  departments  of  circula¬ 
tion  management.  .All  replies  will  be 
strictly  confidential.  Please  furnish 
full  details  in  your  reply.  Box  1020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
LARGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  wants 
experienced  circulation  man.  Must 
assume  full  charge  of  national  distri¬ 
bution.  AVilling  to  move  to  Hollywood. 
California.  AVrite  fully  stating  quali¬ 
fications.  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Only  top  men  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  district  man¬ 
ager  or  man  with  similar  experience 
able  organize  little  merchant  plan. 
Ciood  car  necessary  to  travel  entire 
U.  S  Salary,  expenses.  Write  outlin¬ 
ing  experience.  Box  1043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Cluwlfltd  AdvertfafaiK _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  needs  an 
experienced  Classified  Advertising 
Salesman.  If  yon  have  two  or  more 
years  experience  and  are  capable  of 
producing  lineage  you  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  position  with  our  expanding 
advertising  staff.  Write,  giving  em¬ 
ployment  and  personal  history  to 
Room  205,  Oklahoman  &  Times  build¬ 
ing,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


editor  & 


PUBLISHER  for  March  6,  1954 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  100,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  3. 
Good  town  with  exceptional  proipeeta 
for  aggressive,  experienced  man  or 
woman.  Send  full  resume.  Box  854, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

.AGGRESS  1  A'  E  .M.AN  .AG  EK — salesman 
for  combination  morning-evening 
.A.B.C.  New  England  dailies,  25,000 
circulation.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Box  915.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  with  good  record  to 
become  associated  with  substantial 
sized  fast-growing  daily  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Must  have  ability 
to  constructively  lead  department  of 
25  in  execution  of  aggressive  sales 
programs  aimed  at  insuring  continu¬ 
ation  of  our  rapid  growth  in  Classified 
Lineage.  Write  giving  fullest  possible 
details  including  salary  requirements. 
Box  902.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

PHONE  Room  Supervisor 

with  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  Chart  .Area  2. 

(Man  or  woman).  Nice  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Box  900.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CL  ASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

L.VRGE  mid-western  newspaper  has 
need  for  a  classified  salesman  with  one 
or  more  years  experience  on  a  smaller 
mid-western  paper.  This  newspaper  is 
one  of  a  nation  wide  chain.  Excellent 
opiiortunities  for  ailvancement  to  top 
sales  or  executive  position.  Located  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Write  fully  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  education,  family 
status  and  salary  expected.  Box  1010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Display  Advertising 

2  TUP  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted 
on  35.000  ABC  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Must  have  at  least  2 
yean’  experience,  and  know  how  to 
hustle.  Start  at  $80.  to  $90.,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  ability  and  experience,  plus 
liberal  monthly  bonus  system.  Include 
references  in  reply.  Write  or  wire: 
Paul  Qrennan.  Southwest  Times  Rec- 

ord.  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. _ _ 

PROGRESSIVE  expanding  Florida 
Daily  and  Sunday  paper  has  opening 
for  experienced  man  to  service  ac¬ 
counts  and  create  new  linage.  Must 
excel  in  copy  writing  and  layouts. 
Send  full  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

.ADVERTISINAt  Si  .ale  SM -AX  needed 
for  6700  ABC  daily  in  Northern  Okla¬ 
homa.  If  you  have  1  or  2  years  news¬ 
paper  space  selling,  want  to  earn  good 
ivay  and  learn  all  the  ropes  in  regard 
to  newspaper  advertising,  drop  us  a 
line,  giving  lull  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  self,  family  and  experience.  Job 
pays  weekly  salary  plus  liberal^  com¬ 
mission  paid  monthly.  Car  furnished, 
2-week  paid  vacation  plus  other  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Good  town  of  10,000  in 
agricultural  area.  Write  Box  1041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

THIS  is  an  opportunity  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  succMsful  re¬ 
tail  advertising  man  to  associate  with 
an  outstanding  newspaper  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  .Area.  Must  have 
drive  and  initiative  and  feel  at  home 
in  competitive  market.  Write  fullest 
details.  Box  1044,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Salesman,  strong  on 
layouts,  to  service  regular  accounts — 
$105  a  week  to  start.  Must  have  car. 
Permanent.  11,000  ABC,  Afternoon 
daily,  chart  area  No.  2.  Box  1008,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  EXPANDING  small 
Central  New  York  daily  has  opening 
for  experienced  man  to  service  ac¬ 
counts.  Copy  writing  and  layouts  a 
must.  Send  full  resume,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1014.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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We're  Interested 
In  Your  Future! 


OTTAWAY  Newspapers  has  dailies  in 
Endicott,  Plattsburgh,  Oneonta  (N.Y.) 
and  Stroudsburg  (Pa.).  Growing  ex¬ 
panding  organization. 

WE  NEED  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  ean  train  staff ; 
sell;  and  who  is  interested  in 
advancing  into  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Man  must  be  capable 
of  planning,  promoting,  and 
have  experience  as  assistant 
advertising  manager  or  equi¬ 
valent. 

WE  WANT  no  miracle  man  .  .  .  only 
someone  who  has  plenty  of  brains, 
ambition,  know-how,  and  who  is  a 
lon^-term  lineage  builder  on  a  sound 
basis. 

WE  THINK  we  can  offer  re¬ 
muneration  that  is  interest¬ 
ing.  Coupled  with  that,  we 
offer  opportunity  to  grow 
with  young  organization. 

PLEASE  state  details  regarding  your¬ 
self.  Telephone  if  you  wish.  Endicott, 
N.  Y.  5-3355.  j 

LYNDON  R.  BOYD. 

Assistant  to  President 

OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS 

911  E.  Main  St.  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (Male  or  Fe¬ 
male) — Experience  in  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  classified  or  retail  accounts 
helpful.  Training  program  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Permanent  opportunity  i  n 
Mtablished  territory  with  salary,  plus 
incentive,  car  allowance  and  em¬ 
ployees’  benefits.  Include  age,  work 
record  and  earning  requirements. 
Write  Mr.  Slabach,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  8  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
or  phone  5251  Lancaster. 


DO  YOU 
KNOW 


NEWSPAPER  MAN? 


You'll  do  him  a  favor  by  calling  this 
opportunity  to  his  attention.  Ue  is 
now  a  reporter  or  successful  staff 
writer  with  some  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Perhaps  circumstances  block  his 
progress  or  he  may  be  interested  in 
getting  away  from  a  congested  metro¬ 
politan  center. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
use  his  creative  ability  to  the  fullest 
in  the  PAST-GROWING  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  AGENCY  BUSINESS.  Continued 
growth  and  expansion  of  this  25-year- 
old  agency  prompt  our  search  for  this 
man.  He  will  work  with  congenial 
associates,  and  can  enjoy  suburban 
living  10  minutes  from  the  office,  free 
from  the  headaches  of  commuting.  Per¬ 
formance  will  be  rewarded  by  ad¬ 
vancement. 


Editorial 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  for  Daily 
in  community  of  250,000  in  Chart 
Area  6.  State  education  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Reply  airmail  to  Box  805,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Chart  Area  10.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  of  background,  education, 
experience,  salary  expected  to  Box 
809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  10-12 
page  weekly.  Write  news,  features, 
handle  correspondence.  Some  photog- 
raphy.  Salary  open.  Give  background,  i 
qualifications,  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter.  Cedar  County  News,  Harting- 
ton,  Nebraska. 

REPORTER  with  experience  wanted 
for  permanent  job  on  small  afternoon 
daily.  Gather,  write  general  news.  No 
Floaters.  Prefer  native  Hoosier.  Write 
Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
giving  experience,  availability,  salary 
and  personal  data. 

TWO  VACANCIES:  (1)  Telegraph 
Editor,  (2)  Combination  deskmsn,  re¬ 
porter.  Good  working  conditions.  Ad¬ 
dress  Managing  Editor,  Times-News. 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

WANTED 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  live  and 
progressive  Weekly  newspaper,  must 
cover  main  news  events  in  city,  write 
editorials  each  week  and  make  up 
paper.  Circulation  over  5000.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  or  one  of  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Give  background,  qualifications, 
habits  and  starting  salary  requested 
iu  first  letter.  Write  Berlin  Reporter, 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  PAST  AC-  i 
CURATE.  Position  permanent  lor 
right  man.  Galveston  Tribune,  Galves¬ 
ton.  Texas.  I 


To  qualify  he  must  have  three 
to  five  years  writing  experi¬ 
ence,  not  necessarily  in  the 
advertising  field.  He  must 
have  a  real  zest  for  writing 
copy  —  sparkling  copy  about 
industrial  and  business  prod¬ 
ucts.  Samples  of  his  creative 
work  mutt  prove  his  ability 
to  be  ingenious — to  be  imagi¬ 
native — to  be  persuasive. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  take  over  as  city 
editor  on  5,500  circulation  midwest 
afternoon  daily.  Includes  supervision 
of  2  staff  writers  and  photographer. 
Group  insurance.  3-weeks  sick  leave, 
2-weeks  paid  vacation,  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  bonus.  A  community  boasting 
fine  fraternal  organisations  and  one  of 
Indiana's  finest  golf  courses.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  flair  for  grass  roots 
journalism  and  a  heavy-foot  for  local 
news.  Write:  Jack  Mossman,  General 
Manager,  Lebanon  (Indiana)  Re- 
porter. _ 


ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR 
Company  Sales  Publications 

LEADING  appliance  manufacturer 
desires  man  under  30  with  Mid-West¬ 
ern  background  (Chart  Area  8)  to 
assist  in  editing  monthly  field  publi¬ 
cations.  Should  have  journalism  de¬ 
gree,  some  newspaper-magazine  back¬ 
ground,  and  general  marketing  inter¬ 
ests.  Give  complete  details  in  fi^rst  let¬ 
ter,  state  salary  requirements.  Write 
Box  1011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMINENT  Opening  for  Confident 
reporter  on  Morning  Daily.  Air  Mail 
Application  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Con  Hardman,  Dominion 
News,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 


REPORTER  for  general  news  and 
sports  on  semi-weekly  newspaper, 
News-Chronicle,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  —  Gallup  (New 
Mexico)  Independent.  Prefer  some  ex¬ 
perience  but  would  take  apt  beginner. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 'Reporter,  experi 
ence  necessary,  morning  newspaper; 
prefer  under  35.  Airmail  full  details. 
Arch  Watson,  Springfield  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


SPORTS  reporter  for  small  afternoon 
daily.  Central  New  York.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Write  Box 
1015,  Editor  &  Publisher  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  references  and 
salary  desired. 


SPORTS  WRITER  and  general  re¬ 
porter,  small  five  day  afternoon  paper 
growing  Virginia  city  of  18,000;  good 
opportunity;  should  have  car;  write 
complete  details  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  13,000  cir¬ 
culation  Iowa  daily.  Pleasant  city, 
working  conditions.  Experience,  quid* 
ifications  determine  salary.  Give  full 
story  first  letter.  Write  Box  1018, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER  wanted  by  over  20,- 
000  circulation  8  day  morning  daily. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  in  ideal 
Chart  Area  2  city.  5  day,  40  hour 
week;  other  benefits.  Write  all  first 
letter.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  YOU  if  you  are  a  reporter 
with  a  journalism  degree  and  have  had 
experience  with  City  Hall,  court  and 
unions.  Afternoon  daily.  Clontact  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Evans,  Leader-Republican, 
Gioversville,  New  York. 


Write  in  strict  confidence,  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  and  income  requirements. 


ROBERT  F.  HELLER 

Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling, 
Inc. 

6th  and  Walnut  Sts., 
Reading,  Pa. 


WIRE  EDITOR — -Experitneed  to  han¬ 
dle  AP  wire  on  over  22,000  ABC  ( 
day  morning  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Must  be  steady,  fast,  accurate.  5  day, 
40  hour  week;  other  benefits.  Go^ 
pay  to  right  man.  Box  1040,  Editor  h 
Pubilaher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  progres- 
sive  midw'est  afternoon  daily,  circula¬ 
tion  23,000;  prosperous,  pleasant 
community,  new  plant,  two  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  wire  photo.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions,  liberal  salary,  annual  bonni, 
company-paid  pension  fund,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher,  giving  full  details  of  experience, 
training.  Personal  interview  essential. 


Photography _ 


PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
All  Subjects.  50%  royalties.  Intema- 
tienal  resales.  Contact  P.  I.  P^  305  E. 
75  St..  New  York  21.  New  York. 


FULL  TIME  Photographer.  Write 
E.  P.  Martin,  Casper  Tribune-Herald, 
Casper,  Wyoming. 


DIRECT  MAIL 
EXPERT  WANTED 
BY  better  type  eastern  jewelry  store 
chain,  experienced  individual  or  agen¬ 
cy  qualified  to  handle  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotions.  Box  1009, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen _ 


KEATUHE  SALESMAN 
EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  commission  for 
seasoned,  sales-producing  free-lancer 
to  call  on  metropolitan  community 
and  suburban  weeklies  with  top-notea 
feature  package.  Box  830,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


PRINTER  wanted  immediately.  After¬ 
noon  daily,  $2.25  scale,  paid  vacation, 
pension  plan,  present  employees  union 
members.  Roy  Davis,  Foreman,  Newt, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


Literary  Agen 


WRITERS  1  —  One  publisher  stated: 
“You  are  the  only  agency  that  hu 
come  up  with  ideas,  not  just  manu¬ 
scripts.’ ’  Write  for  terms — TODAY! 
Mead  Agency,  419-4th  Ave„  N.  Y,  1(, 
N.  Y. 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  tor  a  shange 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time! 

Editor  St  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 
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olassifiid  staff  members  : 

TOO  can  f«t  ahewl  faiMrl  A  rrett 
fntare  bclonfi  to  joa  ...  if  yom 
train  for  it. 

the  new  Howard  Pariah  Couraa  In 
Claaaifted  Advertiiinf  makes  expaxtt 
gf  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
(sadamentals,  telling,  copywriting 
Bsthods  step-by-step. 

}0  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  TOUR 
UPE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

)0-WEEK  correspondence  program  su- 
perrited  by  practical  tjMcialitta.  Writ- 
ua  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  sto- 
lonts  in  training. 

OOlfPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  10  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder— or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
PAST  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  70th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


EXECUTIVES:  DO  YOU  NEED 
A  Capable  Energetic  Assistant 
who  works  with  People  easily? 

I  .AM  26,  Harvard,  B..\.,  J-School, 
Former  news  editor  with  experience 
ia  industrial  relations.  Will  re-locate. 
Have  record  of  doing  top  job.  Can 
take  shorthand  and  type.  Box  1035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER,  general  or  business 
manager  or  advertising  manager.  In¬ 
terested  in  desirable  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  within  00  days,  because  sale 
of  business.  Experienced.  5  years  gen¬ 
eral  manager  8,000  daily.  Past  5  years 
owner-publisher  niagaxine,  grossing  0 
to  $60,000  4  years.  Family  man  with 
church,  social,  fraternal  memberships. 
Personal  interview  my  expense.  Pre¬ 
fer  eastern,  southern  areas.  Box  1002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CircuhtloB 


yOONO  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
10  YEARS  Metropolitan  experience. 
2  years  small  chain  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Strong  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  background.  Also  complete  ex¬ 
perience  in  Delivery,  Street  Sales, 
Mailroom,  Mail-Subscription,  Promo¬ 
tion,  Office  and  ABC  procedurea.  Pres- 
eatly  employed  as  Circulation  Director 
kit  desire  a  change  for  a  valid  reason. 
Would  be  capable  as  Manager  of  20 
to  SO  thousand  daily  or  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery,  City  or  Office  Manager  on  large 
metropolitan  paper.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  {2.  Box  836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIEOULATION  MANAGER.  Strong 
Leader  will  get  you  low  cost  orders 
and  increase  th^  stick.  Can  train 
ttsir  in  the  science  of  circulation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  on  Little  Merchant  Plan,  ABC 
records,  adult  carriers,  dealers.  Good 
administrator  and  solver  of  problems. 
Age  39.  Experience  15  years.  HE8. 
Salary  range  $8-$10,000.  Write  Box 
1019,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  WILL  positively  increase  your  Cir¬ 
culation.  22  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Best  references.  Especially  pre¬ 
fer  connection  with  Local  Paper  daily 
or  weekly  under  10,000  having  trou¬ 
ble  with  outside  competition.  Short 
Term  connection  acceptable.  Only  Ari- 
lona,  California,  Oregon,  Washington 
considered.  Box  1037,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Corrwpondents 

AMERICAN  Newsman,  in  London  un¬ 
til  June,  will  undertake  any  Free- 
Isnce  commissions  ANYWHERE  in 
British  Isles.  U.S.  and  British  Refer- 
ewes  provided  on  request.  Address 
Alan  C.  Webber,  Irish  News  Agency, 
149  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.  C.  4. 


JAPAN — Facts,  Backgronnd,  Collabo- 
jahon.  Assignments— ^EIKOKU,  416 
Mills  Building,  Washington,  6,  D.  0. 


ASIATIC  CONrKRENCE  GENEVA. 
American  newsman  and  newshen  team 
can  give  yon  exclusive  daily  airmail 
features  and  human  interest  on  retain¬ 
er-space  basis.  Also  available  for  reg¬ 
ular  European  assignments.  Box  1023, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROME  COVERAGE  —  Vatican,  film 
colony,  politics,  features.  You  CAN 
afford  services  of  experienced  U,  S.- 
British  freelance  team.  Write:  .Ameri- 
cani.  Via  Paganini  7,  Rome,  Italy. 

Disphiy  AdvcftMi 

ADVERTISING  MA.NAUKK.  Gasman, 
Expert,  Proven  record.  Guarantee  re- 
sults.  Box  786.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADMAN,  8  years  experience,  metropol¬ 
itan  and  small  daily,  UniversUy  of 
Missouri,  married,  27,  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  on  daily  in  Southwest  or  Midwest. 
Write  Box  746,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  young  ad¬ 
man,  27,  working  on  one  of  nation’s 
best  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years'  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 
South,  Mid-West  and  East  with  classi¬ 
fied  and  small  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Neustadt, 
prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 
presentations.  Schooiing  background 
includes  editorial  traiuing  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro¬ 
duces  effective  copy  and  layout  when 
needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man¬ 
agement,  will  travel  to  make  right 
connection.  Box  741,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  or  Num¬ 
ber  1  man.  5-10  thousand  circulation 
bracket.  17  years’  locgA  and  national 
experience.  45,  married.  Seeks  dry 
climate.  Permanent.  Box  017,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Hard  working, 
loyal,  sincere,  with  good  habits,  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  44.  excellent  health.  Out¬ 
standing  record  building  solid  line¬ 
age  and  co-ordinating  strong  sales  de¬ 
partment.  Seek  opportunity  where 
progress  will  be  rewarded — 5,000  to 
25,000  circulation  class.  Available 
soon.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  10.  11  or  12. 
Box  812,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  AND 
MERCHANDISING  MAN.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  large  daily  (100,000).  10 
years  printing  and  publishing.  Seeks 
national  manager’s  spot  on  smaller 
paper.  32  years  of  age,  married,  per¬ 
manent.  Prefer  Chart  Area  10-11-12. 
Write  Box  905.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  metropo¬ 
litan  field,  seeks  change  offering  fi¬ 
nancial  improvement  and  opportunity 
for  eventual  advancement.  Am  young, 
aggressive  with  good  business,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  social  background;  an 
active  leader  in  civic  affairs.  My  rec¬ 
ord  and  the  opinions  of  leading  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  verify  my  thorough 
knowledge  of  local,  general,  and  clas¬ 
sified.  Will  locate  to  follow  opportu¬ 
nity.  Write  Box  1022,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  small  dai¬ 
ly  wants  creative  position  on  newspa¬ 
per,  printing  or  publishing.  Commercial 
printing  and  editorial  background. 
Managed  weekly,  knowledge  of  agency, 
publishing,  promotion.  Locate  in  New 
England.  Write  Box  1038,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
4  years  experience 
Newspapers  80,000  to  100,000 
College  Graduate 

Married — 28  years  old 
Desires  Position 

NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER 

With  progressive  Newspaper 

Will  locate  anywhere  in  USA. 
Write — Wire  For  Full  Data  Box  1024 
Editor  A  Publisher 


Editorial 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  experienced  in 
fashion,  beauty,  decoration,  general 
features  with  staff  of  8.  Solid  city 
room  and  copy  desk  background.  Seeks 
same  work  on  Manhattan  newspaper 
or  msgasine.  Currently  free-lancing; 
available  for  interviews  in  N,  T.  Box 
747,  Editor  A  Pnblleher. 


WIRE  HER  VICE  rewrite  man  in  a 
Key  West  coast  bureau  for 
eight  months.  Reporter  on  a 

40,000  American,  civilian 
weekly  published  in  Europe, 
six  months.  Want  a  chance  to 
round  out  my  background  with 
solid  experience  on  small  or 
medium-eised  daily.  Age  27, 
single,  draft  exempt.  Chart 
areas  10,  11  or  12. 

Box  730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

1ST  CLASS  Reporter;  15  years  of  It; 
coilege  degrees;  salary  up  to  you.  Box 
717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  —  Capable,  alert,  de¬ 
pendable.  Now  employed.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEYAN,  employed,  offers 
youth,  imagination,  6  years  varied 
editorial  experience.  Box  852,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER 

2  years  experience  large  papers. 

23,  vet.  J-grad.  Go  anywhere.  $75. 
Box  847,  Editor  A  Publisher 

REPORTER  with  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  has  had  enough  of  night  work 
and  wants  to  return  to  afternoon  job. 
All  beats,  sports,  desk  work.  Now  on 
20,000  daily.  Vet,  27,  Journalism 
school  grad.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box 
850,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  Ability  can’t  be 
measured  by  the  pound,  yard  or  the 
space  of  an  ad.  l$y  background  plus 
experience,  however,  will  prove  I  can 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  you.  Box 
819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TALENTED,  PERSONABLE  young 
woman  with  newspaper  experience, 
seeks  editorial  position;  college  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate;  expert  stenographer. 
Box  825.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASIA-reporter-photographer  seeks  Far 
East  newspaper,  magazine  or  news 
service  job.  Six  years  news-photo  ex¬ 
perience,  three  years  reporter.  Refer¬ 
ences  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 
Now  covering  Interior  and  Arctic 
Alaska  in  dual  capacity  for  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner.  Work  often  pub¬ 
lished  nationally.  Write  or  wire  Jim 
Douthit.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

JOURNALISM  M.  A.,  draft-proof, 
single.  Eager  to  begin  career  with 
magasine,  newspaper,  or  publishing 
house  anywhere.  Upper  case  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  911,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LABOR  EDITOR:  4  years  editing 
prize-winning  union  paper;  10  years 
news  backnound;  puts  publication 
together  with  esse;  bright  writer; 
seeks  labor,  industrial,  institutional, 
news  or  magazine  job;  38,  family. 
Box  923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  TYPE  work  sought  by  charging, 
well-writing  reporter  (circulation  25,- 
000)  of  3  years  experience.  Instead  of 
shaping  stories,  I  want  to  shape  a 
page  or  a  newspaper.  Any  little  pud¬ 
dles  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3  in  which  I 
can  become  a  big  frogt  Veteran,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Graphic,  brief  stints  in 
layout,  wire.  Box  920,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  38,  famUy;  heavy 
New  York  desk  experience — grid  Sa¬ 
turdays,  fight  extras,  night  ^seball; 
fast  clean  rewrite,  reliable  reporter; 
wartime  Stars  A  Stripes  editor;  now 
New  York  State  labor  editor.  Box  922, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  college  graduate,  marr¬ 
ied,  veteran,  28,  major  in  Journalism 
and  English.  Sports  Editor  College 
paper.  Some  practical  ‘daily’  experi¬ 
ence.  3  years  advertising.  Sports  or 
general  reporting  on  daily  desired. 
Box  1026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A-1  NEWSMAN,  39,  with  17  years 
experience  as  copyreader,  editor;  BA 
in  Journalism;  seeks  slot  as  foreign 
correspondent,  foreign  news  editor  or 
bureau  man,  anywhere  in  world.  Un¬ 
derstand  some  German.  Box  1018, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BJ  GRAD  ’52  seeks  initial  job  in 
Chart  Areas  1-2-3-4-9-10-12.  Vet,  Sin¬ 
gle.  Louis  Kaufman,  127  Callender 
St.  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

CHART  AREA  12 

Top  rewrite  man,  leg  work.  Box  1029, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


E.AGKR  to  work  on  small  daily,  pre¬ 
ferably  Chart  Area  2.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  24,  will  start  at  bottom,  work 
hard  for  advancement.  Box  1036,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pi^lisher^ _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Editing  small 
paper,  increased  circulation  15%  in  5 
months.  Vivid  writer;  good  organiser; 
knows  ad,  circulation,  news  angles. 
Ener^tic;  45.  Box  1030,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  32,  has  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  beats,  wire,  -  copy  desk, 
makeup,  columns,  features,  editorials, 
PNP.A  award  winner.  BS  journalism. 
Seeks  Chart  Area  2  job  with  future. 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PUBLISHERS,  EDITORS, 

fellow  reporters,  I  still  believe  in 
ethical  journalism.  Five  years  on  three 
jobs — sports  editor  of  small  daily, 
weekly  editor,  reporter  on  20,000  dai¬ 
ly  (all  in  Chart  Ares  2) — have  not 
altered  a  basic  belief.  Neither  geniua 
nor  fool.  Single,  28.  Location  not  im¬ 
portant.  Seek  opportunity  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  Box  1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR  -  FREE  L.4N0E 
WRITER,  27,  employed,  four  years 
newspaper  and  magazine  work,  J- 
grad,  married,  wants  metropolitan 
newspaper,  wire  service  or  syndicate 
job  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  11  or  12. 
Box  1034,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  DESKM.4N  in  key  spot 
southwest’s  finest  daily  wants  bigger 
challenge.  Well-versed  in  makeup,  pic¬ 
tures,  page  one  layout  and  news  hsind- 
ling.  Box  1025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  14  years 
experience  both  fields,  wants  start  in 
newspaper  business.  Prefer  small  city 
daily  Chart  Area  2,  6,  or  8.  Opportu¬ 
nity  more  important  than  starting 
salary.  Excellent  references.  Airmail 
details.  Box  1046,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PhotogTAphy 

CREATIVE  Mechanically  inclined  Fine 
Arts  college  graduate  with  seven 
years  experience  Industrial  Advertis¬ 
ing  Photography  and  Feature  Picture 
assignments  for  house  organs  and 
trade  press,  wants  job  in  Chart  Area 
3,  4,  5,  utilizing  artistic  and  mechan¬ 
ical  abilities  plus  diversified  interests. 
Age  31,  married,  veteran.  Resumi 
and  portfolio  available.  Box  1033, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  CHIEF  Photographer  Fair- 
child  Engraver  wants  to  locate  per¬ 
manently  in  Chart  Area  6.  Will  con¬ 
sider  subordinate  position  with  good 
chance  for  advancement.  College  Back¬ 
ground.  Sober.  Box  200,  Eut  Ari¬ 
zona,  Ruston,  Louisians. 

Promotion — Public  Rehrtkw 
ARMY  PIO,  25,  Single,  Diaeharga 
April.  Oollefe  Editor,  iTlinoia  Jouraal- 
iam  Graduate.  Desires  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Advertising  Opportunity.  Will¬ 
ing  to  Train.  Box  721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RECENTLY  released  militery  PRO. 
former  newspaper  publisher,  (sold 
out),  widely  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  Journalism  and  management  wishes 
editing  or  sales  promotion  Job  in 
Washington-  where  he  ia  a  resident, 
house  owner  and  member  of  National 
Press  Club.  Young  family  man  who 
"doesn’t  want  to  go  back  to  Pocatel¬ 
lo."  Must  have  $150  plus  to  start. 
Box  904,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

FORMER  D.PJk.  Official  and  college 
instructor  with  over  15  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  mechanical  experience  (some  of 
which  was  acquired  on  metropolitan 
paper),  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
publishing,  college  degree;  seeks  con¬ 
nections  with  a  future.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  41,  family.  Reply  Box 
823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  medium  or  small  dai¬ 
ly.  (Complete  resume  of  experience. 
Box  908,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Just  as  the  New  Mexico  Press 
Association  is  attempting  to  do 
•something  to  correct  the  secrecy 
situation  surrounding  juvenile 
crime  (E&P,  Feb.  20,  page  34), 
so  is  the  Virginia  Press  Associa- 
lion.  VPA  has  proposed  a  bill  to 
The  state  General  Assembly  which 
•was  wri'ten  by  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Winchester  Star, 
which  would  amend  the  State 
Code  as  follows: 

“Every  juvenile  court  shall  keep 
a  separate  docket  or  order  book 
for  the  entry  of  its  orders  in  cases 
arising  under  this  law  and  the  trial 
of  all  such  cases  shall  be  held  at 
a  different  time  from  the  hearing 
■of  other  cases  in  such  courts.  The 
general  public  shall  be  excluded 
from  all  juvenile  court  hearings 
and  only  such  persons  admitted  as 
Ihe  judge  shall  deem  proper.  The 
presence  of  the  child  in  court  may 
"be  waived  by  the  judge  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  such  cases  shall  he 
open  to  inspection  by  bona  fide 
representatives  of  the  press. 

“The  police  departments  of  the 
cities  of  the  State,  and  the  police 
departments  or  sheriffs  of  the 
counties,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
keep  separate  records  as  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  law  committed  by  juven¬ 
iles  and  the  Division  of  Motor 
Vehicles  shall  keep  separate  rec¬ 
ords  as  to  violations  of  the  motor 
vehicle  law  committed  by  juven¬ 
iles  and  such  records  shall  be 
withheld  from  public  inspection 
except  to  bona  fide  representatives 
of  the  press." 

*  It 

VPA  MAY  have  some  success 
with  this  measure  inasmuch  as  the 
state’s  attorney  general,  J.  Lind¬ 
say  Almond,  Jr.,  has  said: 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  statute  amended,  especially 
with  reference  to  instructing  the 
police  departments  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  to 
hold  in  darkest  secrecy  the  records 
of  juvenile  offenders  who  have 
been  convicted  of  operating,  usual¬ 
ly  their  parents’  car,  recklessly  on 
the  highways  of  Virginia.  I  can 
see  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
throwing  this  shield  of  protection 
against  a  personality  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  family,  be  he  your 
son  or  mine,  if  he  is  recklessly  op¬ 
erating  his  car.  I  know  of  no 
greater  deterrent  to  that  youngster 
and  no  greater  deterrent  to  his 
parent  or  guardian  than  for  the 
neighbor  and  the  public  to  know 
who  he  is  and  what  he  has  done.” 

However,  success  is  not  easy  in 
this  field.  You  will  remember  the 
cries  of  anguish  from  the  social 
and  welfare  workers  during  the 
campaign  to  open  up  the  relief 
rolls  for  public  inspection.  This 
one  is  just  as  touchy.  In  a  recent 
bulletin  VPA  has  said:  “The 
sooth-sayers  and  do-gooders  will 


again  wail  alligator  tears  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  protection  of  the  ‘inno¬ 
cent  juveniles’  whose  hot-rods  are 
just  as  deadly  weapons  in  hit  and 
run  killing  and  whose  crimes  of 
armed  robbery,  etc.,  are  in  the  ‘big 
league’  category  the  same  as 
adults.  If  you  are  interested  in 
this  legislation,”  the  association 
told  its  members,  “contact  your 
members  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  notify  your  VPA  office  at 
once  when  you  secure  their  sup¬ 
port  and  particularly  if  they  agree 
to  be  a  patron  of  the  bill.” 

As  E&P  pointed  out  recently,  as 
this  campaign  to  uncover  news  of 
juvenile  crime  gains  momentum 
around  the  country  the  do-gooders 
will  start  to  argue  the  point  of 
whether  publicity  is  a  deterrent. 
They  will  contend  vociferously 
that  it  is  not  and  that  it  only 
hampers  their  work  at  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  growing  crime  statistics 
for  juveniles  indicates  to  us  that 
secrecy  has  had  its  day  unsuccess¬ 
fully  and  it  is  now  time  to  try 
the  full  glare  of  publicity. 

The  Newport  News  Times-Her- 
ald  points  out  that  publicity  must 
have  some  deterrent  effect:  “If  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
people  who  come  to  newspaper 
offices  seeking  in  some  way  to 
prevent  publication  of  court  ver¬ 
dicts  about  them,  publicity  must 
be  a  fearsome  thing  to  the  evil¬ 
doer.” 

*  *  * 

Similarly.  Mr.  Byrd  said  re¬ 
cently:  “It  is  correct,  I  believe, 
that  publicity  is  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  The  average  person,  young 
or  old.  places  a  high  value  on 
public  esteem.  Nearly  every  man 
convicted  of  driving  while  drunk 
would  rather  add  another  $100  to 
his  fine  than  to  have  three  lines 
about  his  conviction  in  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper.” 

He  quoted  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
the  juvenile  subject  as  follows: 

“I  think  that  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  should  be  given  where 
real  rehabilitation  is  possible.  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  under  the 
guise  of  rehabilitation  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  go  too  far  in 
withholding  the  publication  of 
certain  types  of  crimes.  Of  course, 
in  many  cases  legislation  has  erec¬ 
ted  a  wall  of  secrecy  around  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  juvenile  procedure. 

“I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  proper  in  the  case  of  second 
offenders  or  those  who  have  been 
arrested  following  the  commission 
of  crimes  of  the  more  serious  fel¬ 
ony  type  to  publicize  their 
names.” 

Mr.  Byrd  continued:  “Newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  grave  responsibility 
with  regard  to  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy.  That  responsibility,  as  I  see 
it,  is  twofold:  One,  to  the  youth¬ 
ful  citizens  of  our  community  who 
may  go  astray  on  minor  matters 


and,  secondly,  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  who  are  entitled  to  know  the 
facts  in  regard  to  serious  and  ag¬ 
gravated  crimes. 

“The  Virginia  Code  does  not 
prevent  the  publication  of  facts 
obtained  elsewhere  than  the  court 
record,  nor  does  it  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  name  of  the 
juvenile.  It  does  prevent  access  to 
official  records  upon  which  news¬ 
papers  rely  for  factual  data.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  being  unfair  si¬ 
multaneously,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
both  the  press  and  the  offenders. 
It  says,  in  effect,  you  can  print 
what  information  you  can  get 
from  sources  other  than  official 
ones.  This  breeds  inaccuracy  and 
incompleteness,  which  certainly  is 
not  advantageous  to  either  the 
juvenile  or  the  newspapers. 

“In  my  judgment,  mandatory 
and  arbitrary  restrictions  on  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  have  no  place  in  a 
democratic  society.  The  people’s 
right  to  know  is  basic  and  para¬ 
mount,”  Mr.  Byrd  concluded. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  secrecy 
surrounding  juveniles  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  problem 
around  the  country  in  view  of  the 
rising  crime  rate  in  that  age  brack¬ 
et.  We  urge  that  newspapers  and 
their  associations  in  every  state 
get  behind  a  drive  to  eliminate  the 
blackout  as  is  being  done  in  New 
Mexico  and  Virginia. 

■ 

Guild  Locals  Advised 
To  Adopt  Arbitration 

Local  units  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  are  being  ad¬ 
vised  that  arbitration  “proves  its 
worth  in  settling  contract  prob¬ 
lems.” 

.^rbitr.rtion,  by  Itself,  does  not 
insure  security,  but  it  presents  a 
mean.s  of  policing  the  contract 
through  a  judicial  process,  says 
Ralph  B.  Novak,  executive  vice- 
president  of  ANG,  in  a  message 
to  guild  members. 

The  alternatives  to  arbitration, 
he  says,  are  (1)  strike  and  (2) 
lltigalion,  and  the  shortcomings 
of  those  alternatives  give  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  value  of  arbitration. 
Mr.  Novak  pointed  to  the  “ex¬ 
cellent  results”  obtained  in  recent 
guild  arbitration  cases. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

March  12-13  —  Mechanical 
Conference,  State  University, 
Communications  Center,  Iowa 
City. 

March  14-16 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  meeting,  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  17-19  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  spring 
meeting.  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

March  18-20  — PNPA  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  19-21 — Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  executive 
committee  meeting,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

March  20-22 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Muehlbach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  25-27  —  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  27 — Iowa  Press  Wo¬ 
men’s  meeting.  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Iowa  City. 

Plain  Dealer  Given 
Typographic  Change 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
gradually  is  acquiring  a  new  look 
under  the  direction  of  its  new 
Sunday  editor,  Philip  W.  Porter. 

Most  noticeable  are  the  changes 
made  in  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
editions  and  in  the  daily  editori^ 
page. 

Column  rules  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated;  overlines  for  pictures  have 
been  dropped;  layouts  have  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  square-cot 
art;  tag  lines,  or  read-ins,  have 
been  placed  over  many  of  the 
regular  columns  and  features. 

One  page  of  the  Sunday  paper 
has  been  cleared  of  advertisements 
to  enable  the  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment  to  use  larger  photographs 
and  more  series  of  pictures.  Travel 
news  has  been  given  more  space. 

The  daily  editorial  page  has 
been  changed  to  “horizontal 
make-up.” 
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1.  Those  were  the  wlien  mama  was  wary  of  newfan- 

gadgets— and  papa  raged  alioiit  everything  ineluding  the 
"liglit  l»ill.*'  In  totlay's  “electric  age."  tlie  average  familv  uses 
a  dozen  different  electric  appliances  for  ever) thing  from  house¬ 
work  to  entertainment. 


2.  The  more  the  merrier!  A  look  at  your  electric  hill  will 
show  that  you're  getting  a  lot  more  electricity  for  your  money 
nowadays.  The  price  per  kilowatt-hour  has  gone  down  and 
down  for  the  average  U.  S.  family.  It's  even  lower  than  it 
was  before  W  orld  W  ar  II! 
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3.  You  think  this  is  big— you  ought  to  see  the  way  the  electric 
industry  has  grown.  Electric  light  and  power  companies  have 
tripled  their  supply  of  electricity  in  the  last  15  years!  .\nd  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  nation's  growing  electric  needs,  they'll  add 
half  again  as  much  hy  1960! 


4*.  Don’t  look  now,  but  —  !  .Mthough  most  .\mericans  aren’t 
aware  of  it.  some  (leople  have  talked  the  federal  government 
into  the  electric  power  business  in  a  big  way— $6  billion  worth 
—at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  And  they're  still  pressing  to  have 
the  government  spend  more. 


I  W’  m 


/ 


5.  Somebody  do  something!  Here’s  something  yol  can  d<». 
L<K>k  tivire  at  any  plan  for  a  new  federal  jMiwer  project.  First, 
see  if  it  is  really  necessary.  Second,  see  if  it  is  a  job  electric 
companies  could  do  better— and  at  their  own  expense. 


6.  How  can  he  resist?  With  your  help.  Congress  can  — and 
will  — resist  those  who  want  a  federal  monopoly  of  electricity. 
You  don't  want  extravagance.  .And  yt)U  don't  want  the  threat 
of  socialism.  Let  your  congressman  know  what  you  think. 


Americans  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 


Watch  for  “YOtT  .MtK  THKItK" — on  CHS  television  —  witness  history's  (treat  events 


♦  Names  on  re<iuest  from  this  may-azine 
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"GROCERY  PRODUCT  DISTRIBUTION  SURVEY" 

^  Distribution  of  76  different  food 
classifications  in  the  grocery  field. 


“BUY  THE  BIG  PACKAGE" 

Complete  market  data  and  news¬ 
paper  information  on  this  one  half 
billion  dollar  retail  market. 


The  booklets  on  this  page  hove  been  prepared 

for  National  Advertisers  who  are  interested 

in  The  Fabulous  Southwest. 

Write  to:  General  Advertising  Department, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

"WE  DO  MORE—" 

A  booklet  showing  the  cooperation  ^ 
offered  National  Advertisers 
by  the  El  Paso  papers. 


•yn 

BPuoHcnM-Plral 


Two  separate  newspapers 

One  low  rate- 
sex  line— buys  both 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scrippt-Hotvard  Newtpaper 
SySNISG 


"LIQUOR  DISTRIBUTION  SURVEY" 

Distribution  of  beers,  wines,  gins 
and  whiskies  in  a  24  county  area. 


SElfc  £1  l^ttao  (^tmea 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  and  SUNDAY 
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